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SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF 

WlEEIAM  #. 

“PRISON  AGENT. 
JANUARY  FIRST,  1871. 


To  the  “ Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons.'’ 

Gentlemen  : — 

In  obedience  to  a resolution  adopted  by  your  Acting  Committee,  the 
Agent  submits  his  Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  in  doing  which,  he 
desires  to  give  a brief  synopsis  of  the  result  of  his  labors  during  the 
past  year,  in  connection  with  his  eventful  career  for  the  last  eighteen 
years,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Agency ; (which  has  been  a long 
period  of  delicate  and  difficult  service  that  has  been  rendered  by  the 
Agent,  with  the  hope  of  not  only  giving  satisfaction  to  the  public,  whom 
he  serves,  but  effectually  to  relieve  suffering  humanity,  without  in  any 
way  doing  damage  to  the  community  by  impairing  justice  by  injudicious 
management.)  He  has  endeavored  to  make  it  his  constant  care,  to  do 
what  he  could  to  assist  the  authorities  in  dispensing  justice.  If  the 
labors  of  the  Agent  have  not  accomplished  all  that  could  have 
been  desired,  in  the  settlement  of  over  28,000  cases  of  persons  who 
have  been  incarcerated,  and  have  now  been  liberated  by  his 
management,  whom  he  has  been  instrumental  in  releasing  from  the 
beginning,  he  takes  consolation  in  a consciousness  that  he  has  left 
nothing  undone,  intentionally,  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  do,  that 
would  be  productive  of  good  results.  And  if  in  disposing  of  these 
cases  by  his  interference,  he  has  succeeded  in  meeting  the  expectations 
and  approval  of  his  fellow  citizens,  his  highest  ambition  has  been 
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reached,  and  he  will  feel  happy.  By  a reference  to  the  statistics  you 
will  perceive  that  he  has  been  instrumental  in  releasing  from  prison 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven  (2,707)  persons  ; of  this  number 
there  were  sixty-three  (63)  children,  and  thirty-eight  (38)  insane.  All 
these  were  Court  cases,  and  the  most  of  them  were  innocent  of  what  they 
were  accused  of,  or  whose  real  offences,  upon  investigation,  were  found 
to  be  of  so  trivial  a nature  as  not  to  justify  their  further  imprisonment. 
Of  this  number,  many  who  were  destitute  at  the  time  they  left  the 
prison,  were  supplied  with  homes  or  employment.  Very  few  out  of  the 
whole  number  liberated  through  the  interference  of  the  Agent,  were 
committed  for  sufficient  cause.  This  being  made  clear  to  the  minds  of 
the  Magistrates  and  to  the  Court,  their  release  was  effected  in  almost 
every  instance  without  costs.  There  were  but  sixty-three  (63)  of  the 
whole  number  discharged  who  were  able  to  pay ; and  they  gave  but  two 
hundred  and  four  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  ($204  25),  being  an 
average  of  seven  and  a half  cents  for  each  person,  of  the  2,707  released 
within  the  year. 

This  money  was  given  to  the  District  Attorney,  Magistrates  and 
other  officials  as  costs.  It  will  be  seen  by  this,  that  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty-four  (2,644)  persons  were  released  through  the 
interference  of  the  Agent,  without  paying  anything  whatever. 

The  amicable  adjustment  of  these  cases  has  been  productive  of  much 
good  ; not  only  in  preventing  hundreds  of  families  from  being  ruined, 
but  has  also  been  beneficial  to  the  tax-payers,  in  the  saving  of  thirty- 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents 
($32,465  85),  of  which  nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  ($19,625  75)  would  have  been  required 
for  ignoring  their  cases,  and  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  and  ten  cents  ($12,840  10)  would  have  been  expended  for 
their  maintenance,  had  they  been  detained  in  prison  until  the  earliest 
period  in  the  term  of  the  Court  for  disposing  of  their  cases. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  released  from  prison,  through  the 
interference  of  the  Agent,  during  the  eighteen  years  of  his  Agency, 
has  been  twenty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  (28,394)  ; 
at  a saving  to  the  county  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  and  eighty-seven  cents  ($272,- 
499  87)  ; these  facts  taken  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view  alone,  would 
seem  to  make  the  mission  one  of  importance.  This,  though  important, 
is  of  but  small  consideration  in  view  of  the  amount  of  undeserved 
human  suffering  that  has  been  prevented,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  perusal 
of  some  of  the  cases  attended  to,  which  may  be  found  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  Report. 

A large  proportion  of  the  prosecutions  originated  in  intemperance, 
vindictiveness  or  malice ; many  arose  from  thoughtlessness,  suit  being 
brought  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  when  a sober,  second  thought 
would  have  deprecated  such  a course. 

Many  petty  cases  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Agent,  which 
were  shown  to  be  unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Committing 
Magistrate.  The  present  system  of  dispensing  justice,  by  some  of  our 


Aldermen,  is  very  far  short  of  what  it  should  be.  If  more  care  were 
exercised  by  those  officials  in  evincing  a judicious  and  peace-making 
disposition,  it  would  often  reconcile  the  parties,  and  induce  more 
kindly  feeling  and  greater  forbearance  towards  each  other  for  the 
future,  and  much  unmerited  suffering  would  be  prevented. 

Of  the  thirty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  (31,634) 
arrests,  that  were  made  by  the  police  and  others  during  the  past  year, 
in  our  city,  there  were  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
(15,288)  committed  to  prison,  showing  a decrease  in  the  commitments, 
from  the  previous  year,  of  three  thousand  one  hundred  (3,100). 

Of  these  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  (15,288)  per- 
sons committed  to  prison,  there  were  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
two  (11,502)  males,  and  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty -six 
(3,786)  females,  including  the  children.  Of  the  above  number 
committed,  there  were  one  thousand  (1,000)  black  males,  and  four 
hundred  and  forty-seven  (447)  black  females.  Of  the  thirty-one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  (31,634)  arrests  made,  there  were 
but  five  thousand  and  sixty-seven  (5,067)  returned  to  Court ; and  of 
that  number  there  were  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
(3,176)  true  bills  found,  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one 
(1,891)  ignored.  Out  of  the  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
(3,176)  true  bills  found,  there  were  but  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  (555) 
convicted  and  returned  to  our  prison.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-three 
(483)  were  sentenced  to  hard  labor,  and  seventy-two  (72;  were  sen- 
tenced not  to  labor.  Of  the  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  (483)  who 
were  sentenced  to  labor,  three  hundred  and  forty-three  (343)  were  white 
males,  and  forty-four  (44)  were  white  females.  Of  the  seventy-two  (72) 
who  were  sentenced  not  to  labor,  sixty-four  (64)  were  white  males,  and 
three  (3)  white  females  ; four  (4)  black  males  and  one  ( 1)  black  female. 

Of  the  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  (15,288),  who 
were  committed  to  prison  within  the  year  1870,  there  were  discharged 
by  the  Magistrates  seven  thousand  and  ninety-nine  (7,099),  against 
eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  (8,750)  for  the  year  1869,  being 
a decrease  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  (1,651). 

There  were  discharged  by  the  Inspectors  within  the  year  1870,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten  (1,910),  against  three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighteen  (3,418)  for  1869,  being  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eight  (1,508)  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  (15,288)  com- 
mitted to  the  County  Prison  within  the  year  1870,  there  were  discharged 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  (568)  against  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  (477)  for  the  pre- 
vious year,  being  an  increase  of  ninety-one  (91). 

In  addition  to  this  there  were  four  hundred  and  thirty-one  (431) 
cases  ignored,  of  persons  who  were  in  prison,  and  discharged  by  the 
anthority  of  the  Court,  leaving  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
(5,280)  who  were  discharged  by  the  proper  officials,  by  the  expiration 
of  their  time. 

The  trials  in  the  Criminal  Court,  which  resulted  in  the  conviction 
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and  recommitment  to  prison  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  (555)  persons 
in  1870,  cost  the  sum  of  $43,222,45.  This  is  independent  of  $25,767  17, 
that  were  paid  to  the  District  Attorney,  Clerk  of  the  Quarter  Sessions 
Court  and  the  Sheriff,  making  the  whole  amount  of  the  expenses  of  this 
Court  for  the  year  1870,  sixty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents  ($68,989  62),  exclusive  of  the  salaries 
of  the  Judges. 

The  expenses  of  the  County  Prison  for  the  year  1870,  were  one  hun- 
dred and  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  and  eight  cents 
($102,680  08).  Besides  this,  there  %ere  paid  seventeen  thousand  one 
hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  and  fifty-three  cents  ($17,194  53)  for 
the  support  of  prisoners  sent  by  the  Court  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

The  expenses  for  the  Department  of  Police,  for  the  year  1870,  were 
$850,557  87. 

The  cost  of  the  support  of  the  Almshouse,  within  the  year  1870,  was 
four  hundred  and  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dol- 
lars and  seventy-nine  cents  ($407,428  79),  which  were  expended  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  average  number  of  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventy-four  (3,274)  persons.  The  whole  number  received  in  this 
institution  within  the  year,  was  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
(9,980.) 

The  number  of  arrests  made  within  the  year  1870  would  be  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one  arrest  to  every  twenty  persons. 

The  commitments  to  prison  in  1870  exceeded  fifteen  thousand,  (15,000) 
which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  forty-five  (45)  inhabitants. 
Yet  of  these  fifteen  thousand  (15,000)  men  and  women  sent  to  jail,  the 
juries  convicted  but  six  hundred  and  seventy-two  (672)  ; of  this  number, 
five  hundred  and  fifty-five  (555)  were  sent  to  the  County  Prison,  ninety- 
three  (93)  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  twenty-four  (24)  to  the 
House  of  Refuge. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  received  in  the  prison  for  trial,  in  the 
year  1870,  was  5,457.  Besides  these,  there  were  1,377  vagrants;  3,793 
breaches  of  the  peace;  3,983  for  intoxication,  and  6 runaway  and  diso- 
bedient apprentices.  s 

The  above  statistics  show  a diminution  of  three  thousand  and  seven- 
teen (3,017)  commitments  less  than  in  the  year  1869.  This  may  be  at- 
tributed in  a great  measure  to  the  rulings  of  Judge  Brewster,  in  the 
previous  year,  in  reference  to  the  magistrates  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
improperly  committing  persons  to  prison,  and  the  prompt  action  of  the 
Prison  Inspectors,  in  carrying  out  the  suggestions  of  the  Judge,  by  the 
adoption  of  stringent  rules,  which  prevented  the  reception  of  persons 
into  the  Prison  who  had  been  improperly  committed.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Court  and  the  Prison  Inspectors  has  been  attended  with 
such  good  results,  that  the  Agent  has  thought  proper  to  republish  the 
whole  proceedings  (including  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Court  in 
Banc,  who  examined  the  subject  in  reference  to  the  commitments  by 
magistrates,  at  the  request  of  the  Prison  Inspectors).  This  will  be 
found  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Report.  It  is  given  by  request  of  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  magistrates,  and  other  officials,  who  desire  to  have  the 
information  for  future  reference. 


We  give  the  following  as  taken  from  the  Inspectors’  Report  for  1870. 
As  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Biddle,  the  President  of  the  Board,  it  will 
doubtless  be  read  with  interest : 

“ During  the  past  year,  the  initial  steps  for  the  erection  of  a House  of  Correction 
have  been  taken  by  the  City  Councils.  But  a House  of  Correction,  however  desi- 
rable, will  not  relieve  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  convict  blocks  in  the  Male 
Department  of  the  Prison  ; and  the  Board  desires  again  urgently  to  present  to  the 
proper  authority,  the  necessity  for  an  extension  of  the  Prison. 

For  several  years  past,  the  “ separate  system”  has  been  practically  abandoned  in 
the  Male  Department  of  the  Prison,  and  a fearful  increase  of  moral  corruption 
must  result  from  the  congregation  of  two,  three,  and  even  more  convicts  in  a single 
cell.  The  improved  character  of  the  Female  Department,  since  the  addition  of 
the  old  “ Debtor’s  Apartment  ” to  this  side  of  the  Prison,  gives  evidence  of  the  good 
effects  of  ample  accommodation,  and  of  the  order,  propriety,  discipline,  and  moral 
amelioration  which  increased  space  and  separate  confinement  secure.  Until  the 
capabilities  of  the  Prison  shall  be  brought  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the 
Male  Convict  Department  must  remain  an  exception  to  the  system  to  which  we 
have  so  long  pointed  with  pride  as  the  “ Pennsylvania  system.” 

In  July,  1870,  the  Board  memorialized  Councils  upon  the  subject  of  the  exten- 
sion of,«Jhe  Prison,  and  represented  to  that  body  at  length  the  evil  effects  which 
were  caused  by  the  deficient  accommodation  in  the  Male  Department.  The  inju- 
rious consequences  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  the  deteriorating  influence  upon 
their  moral  character  (all  the  inmates  of  a cell  being  soon  brought  to  the  moral 
level  of  the  worst  prisoner),  the  furtherance  of  schemes  for  escape  and  future 
crime,  and  the  obstacles  to  reformatory  attempts,  which  were  the  direct  and  neces- 
sary results  of  the  overcrowding  of  the  convict  blocks,  were  dwelt  upon  earnestly 
and  in  detail.  The  conviction  is  strongly  entertained  that  the  immediate  expendi- 
ture for  this  object  will  prove  in  the  end  a real  economy,  in  the  diminution  of  crime 
which  will  result.  The  experience  of  the  Female  Department,  at  least,  points  in 
this  direction. 

The  Grand  -Jury  of  Inquest  for  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  in  November  last, 
made  the  following  presentment  upon  this  subject,  in  which  the  existing  evils  and 
the  reform  demanded  are  forcibly  presented  : 

“ The  County  Prison. — The  Grand  Jury  visited  the  County  Prison,  where,  in 
every  part,  evidences  of  great  care  and  circumspection  in  regard  to  cleanliness  and 
wholesome  discipline  were  apparent.  The  Jury  were  strongly  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  having  increased  cell  accommodations  in  the  Male  Department  of 
the  Prison.  There  are  at  present  in  confinement  in  this  Department  325  male 
convicts,  and  to  accommodate  this  large  number,  there  are  but  104  available  cells. 
As  a large  proportion  of  these  cells  are  occupied  by  convicts  who,  from  the  nature 
of  their  offences  have  been  sentenced  to  separate  confinement,  the  result  is  that  the 
separate  confinement  of  the  remainder  becomes  an  absolute  impossibility.  The  sa- 
lutary effects  of  assigning  a cell  to  each  prisoner  have  been  so  practically  and 
clearly  demonstrated,  in  the  wards  of  the  Prison  occupied  by  females,  and  the 
Grand  J ury  is  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  great  utility,  that  the  extension  of 
the  Prison  westward  to  Twelfth  street  is  most  earnestly  recommended.  This  sug- 
gested enlargement  would  furnish  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  additional  cells, 
which,  in  view  of  the  rapid  increase  of  our  city’s  population,  and  the  constant  in- 
crease of  crime  consequent  thereupon,  would  not  be  too  many.  Such  additional 
cell-room  would  completely  obviate  the  necessity  which  at  present  exists  for  con- 
fining three  or  four,  and  sometimes  more,  prisoners  in  a single  apartment.  The  de- 
moralizing effects  of  such  undue  crowding  are  too  apparent  to  need  demonstration. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  innocent  persons,  or,  at  least,  those  untrained  in 
crime,  are  thus,  by  unavoidable  necessity,  brought  into  direct  and  intimate  contact 
for  weeks  at  a time,  with  hardened  criminals,  dissolute  vagrants,  debauched  revel- 
lers, and  other  vicious  prison  characters,  association  with  whom  can  scarcely  fail  to 
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result  in  contamination.  In  addition  to  this,  as  has  been  so  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated in  the  wards  occupied  by  females,  separate  confinement  has  terrors  for  a 
prisoner,  which  incarceration  in  a cell  with  several  others  almost  invariably  fails 
to  produce.  The  Grand  Jury  would,  therefore,  most  respectfully  urge  the  enlarge- 
ment alluded  to.” 

The  Board  of  Public  Charities,  recently  appointed  in  this  State,  paid  several 
visits  to  the  Prison  during  the  past  year.  They  carefully  inspected  the  buildings, 
and  made  close  inquiries  into  the  administration  of  the  institution,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  treatment  of  the  prisoners.  Questions  were  propounded  to  the  Superin- 
tendent in  relation  to  various  points  connected  with  the  management  and  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  Prison,  to  which  answers  were  returned  in  writing.  Much 
benefit  may  be  anticipated  from  the  supervision  and  inspection  exercised  by  this 
Board  over  the  penal  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth. 

During  the  past  year,  as  heretofore,  all  the  prisoners,  male  and  female,  were  vis- 
ited at  regular  intervals,  by  Committees  of  the  Board,  and  questioned  as  to  their 
condition  and  treatment.  Complaints  and  statements  of  possible  grievances  were 
invited,  in  relation  to  their  food,  clothing,  beds,  bedding,  treatment  by  the  officers, 
and  any  special  point,  which  they  might  desire  to  suggest.  The  expressions  elici- 
ted were,  with  hardly  an  exception,  indicative  of  the  absence  of  any  reasonable 
grounds  of  discontent. 

There  is  a deficiency  in  the  supply  of  funds  for  discharged  prisoners^  small 
amount  furnished  by  the  Prison  Society  being  the  chief  available  resource.  The 
Prison  Agent  furnishes  discharged  convicts  with  railroad  tickets,  and  is  always 
ready  to  assist  them  with  advice  and  suggestions,  and  to  promote  their  efforts  in 
the  pursuit  of  some  respectable  avocation.  In  the  Female  Department,  for  some 
time  past,  discharged  prisoners  have  been  supplied  with  places  as  servants  in  the 
country,  and  have  given  satisfaction  so  generally,  that  they  are  now  in  demand  be- 
yond the  supply  that  can  be  provided. 

The  religious  wants  of  the  Prison  are  supplied  by  regular  services  on  Sundays, 
arranged  by  the  Prison  Agent.  In  February  last,  two  female  ministers  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  held  religious  services,  by  permission,  in 
all  the  Departments  of  the  Prison,  which  proved  highly  acceptable.  There  is  no 
official  Moral  Instructor  in  this  Prison;  but  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  of  the 
Visiting  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Alleviation  of  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons,  endeavor  to  supply  moral  and  religious  instruction,  in  constant  individual 
intercourse  with  prisoners.  To  their  esteemed  colleague,  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Es- 
quire, the  Board  feels  that  especial  acknowledgment  is  due  for  his  personal  devo- 
tion to  the  inmates  of  the  Prison,  and  his  unwearied  efforts  to  reclaim  and  improve 
them.  His  life  is  spent  literally  in  the  Prison,  and  so  long  as  his  services  are  Pro- 
videntially permitted,  we  feel  that  no  other  Moral  Instructor  is  needed.  It  is  gra- 
tifying to  state  that  many,  especially  of  the  female  convicts,  now  learn  to  read  and 
write  in  the  Prison. 

The  number  of  punishments  for  offences  against  the  rules  of  the  Prison,  has  of 
late  years  been  constantly  diminishing.  The  aim  of  the  administration  of  the 
Prison,  even  where  punishment  has  been  deserved,  is  to  appeal  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  self-respect  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  seek  to  win  his  confidence,  and  the  Com- 
mutation Act  has  proved  of  service  in  the  promotion  of  these  efforts.  When  ne- 
cessary, however,  confinement  in  the  dark  cell,  and  even  with  the  strap  are  re- 
sorted to,  a moderate  exhibition  of  discipline  usually  proving  effective. 

During  the  past  year,  ten  pardons  were  issued  by  his  Excellency,  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  The  Board  has  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  general  propriety 
with  which  the  pardoning  power  has  been  exercised,  to  the  convicts  of  this  Prison 
by  the  present  Governor  But  it  feels  bound  to  say,  that  the  too  ready  response  to 
appeals  for  pardons,  which  prevails  in  our  country,  is  a grave  obstacle  to  the  re- 
form of  prisoners,  the  protection  of  society,  and  the  maintenance  of  prison  discip- 
line. The  certainty  of  punishment  is  an  essential  element,  not  only  in  the  preven- 
tion of  crime,  but  in  the  improvement  and  good  conduct  of  criminals. 

In  October  last,  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  made  an  official  visit  to  the  Pri- 
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son,  and  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  general  appearance  both  of  the  Prison  and 
the  prisoners 

On  the  31st  December,  1870,  there  were  five  prisoners  in  the  Prison,  under  sen- 
tence of  death,  viz:  Edward  J.  Ford,  sentenced  May  3rd,  1851,  for  the  murder  of 
Olive  Cook;  Jeremiah  Dixey,  sentenced  May  31st,  1862,  for  the  murder  of  Peter 
Miller;  Patrick  Farrigan,  sentenced  February  9th,  1863,  for  the  murder  of  Peter 
Williamson  ; Alfred  Alexander,  sentenced  July  3rd,  1868,  for  the  murder  of  Phillis 
Proctor;  and  John  Hanlon,  sentenced  December  8th,  1870,  for  the  murder  of  Mary 
Mohrman.*  The  four  first  named  have  been  indefinitely  respited.  Newton  Cham- 
pion, a prisoner  under  sentence  of  death,  and  respited  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
died  in  the  Prison  on  3rd  of  July. 

The  health  of  the  Prison  was,  in  general,  good  during  the  past  year. 

The  duties  of  the  Physician,  Dr.  H.  Y.  Smith,  and  the  Apothecary,  Dr.  B.  F. 
Butcher,  in  some  respects  unusually  onerous,  were  discharged  with  zeal  and  skill. 

The  Superintendent,  Mr.  W.  B.  Perkins,  was  prostrated  by  severe  illness  for  a 
few  months,  but  for  some  time  past  the  Prison  has  again  had  the  advantage  of  his 
direct  and  immediate  supervision.  He  is  entitled  in  all  respects  to  an  expression 
of  the  unabated  confidence  of  the  Board.  During  the  illness  of  the  Superintendent, 
the  subordinate  officers  of  the  Prison,  without  exception,  made  efforts  to  supply  his 
absence,  and  deserve  especial  thanks.  The  duties  of  the  Clerk,  Mr.  J.  K.  Howell, 
and  of  the  Prison  Agent,  Mr.  W.  J.  Mullen,  were,  as  usual,  performed  in  a highly 
satisfactory  manner.  The  Board  feels  called  upon  again  to  express  its  conviction 
of  the  great  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Prison  Agent.” 

We  give  the  following  in  reference  to  the  Agent,  as  found  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  1870.  As  it  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  an  Inspector,  who  is  constant  in  his  attend- 
ance at  the  prison,  and  has  a full  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  labors  of 
the  Agent,  the  article  is  here  given : 

“THE  AGENT.” 

“ The  Society  is  represented  abroad  by  its  officers,  its  committees  and  by  its 
Agent,  Mr.  William  J.  Mullen.  There  are  attentions  to  be  rendered  to  prisoners, 
which  demand  more  time  than  the  committee  can  command  for  such  purpose,  and 
which  require  a kind  of  attention  different  from  that  which  a member  of  a com- 
mittee is  willing  to  perform.  In  the  cells  the  Visitor  finds  out  the  circumstances 
of  the  prisoner  awaiting  trial,  and  he  may  find  also  that  the  imprisonment  is  wrong, 
or  that  the  offence  is  of  such  a character  that  it  should  be  settled  by  some  sacrifice, 
and  can  be  settled  by  a little  timely  interference.  The  Agent  is  at  once  informed 
of  the  situation  of  the  case,  and  he  rarely  fails  to  arrange  the  difficulty,  and  restore 
to  a family  the  means  and  instrument  of  its  support. 

The  Agent,  too,  visits  the  cells  of  the  County  Prison,  and  inquires  into  the  con- 
dition of  convicts  about  to  be  discharged,  and  he  assists  them  with  clothes  and 
railroad  tickets — or  he  obtains  labor  for  them,  in  or  near  the  city. 

Mr.  Mullen  procures  the  settlement  of  two  or  three  thousand  cases  from  the 
County  Prison  every  year.  Some  of  these  are,  indeed,  of  apparently  small  im- 
portance to  those  who  look  at  the  amount  of  money  involved,  or  the  insignificance 
of  the  wrong  doing  charged.  But  what  may  appear  a tritle  to  one,  becomes  gravely 
important  to  another,  and  especially  do  the  large  family  of  the  laboring  poor 
attach  much  importance  to  the  restoration  of  the  father  to  his  liberty  to  earn  bread, 
or  to  the  discharge  of  the  mother  to  her  duties  among  her  children,  including  all 
ages,  from  the  infant  at  the  breast  to  the  half-grown  daughter,  that  is  in  the  midst 
of  danger  of  which  she  herself  has  little  idea. 


* Executed  February  1st,  1871. 
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When  the  settlement  of  a ease  is  not  desirable,  from  its  importance  in  a legal 
sense,  Mr.  Mullen  sees  that  no  injustice  is  done  to  the  prisoner  for  want  of  defence, 
by  providing  counsel.  It  is  gratifying  to  the  Society  to  know  that  Mr.  Mullen’s 
services  are  appreciated  by  the  Courts,  and  that  the  Judges,  while  they  approve  of 
his  labors,  which  certainly  lessens  theirs,  have  entire  confidence  in  his  integrity  in 
the  delicate  offices  which  he  undertakes. 

Among  the  good  works  of  the  Agent,  is  that  of  selecting  some  of  the  several 
‘ Homes  ’ in  the  city  for  females  who  need  protection  and  assistance,  those  whose 
way  of  life  has  been  unbecoming  their  sex,  and  whose  miseries  have  induced  them 
to  listen  to  the  advice  of  friends,  and  withdraw  from  the  temptations  of  out-of-door 
life,  and  accept  the  hospitality  and  guidance  of  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
the  Howard  Home,  the  Rosin e or  the  Magdalen.  And  in  these  retreats,  strength 
has  often  been  given  to  resolutions  formed  in  the  prison  cells,  and  a decent  woman- 
hood has  succeeded  a disturbed  and  discreditable  youth.” 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Society,  with  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  give  more  substantial  aid  to  the  discharged  convicts  for  the  future 
than  it  has  in  the  past,  has  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  raise 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000),  to  be  invested  as  a permanent 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  for  the  relief  of  discharged 
prisoners. 

The  following  circular  has  been  adopted  and  circulated  by  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  for  this  purpose : 

Rooms  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  fob 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons, 
Philadelphia,  February  20,  1871. 

Sir: — 

The  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  has,  in  an  expe- 
rience of  more  than  four  score  years,  acquired  a full  knowledge  of  the  importance 
of  aiding  the  discharged  prisoner  to  carry  out  his  resolves  of  improvement ; and, 
feeling  that  its  efforts  in  that  direction  are  often  frustrated  by  the  utter  want  of 
means  to  keep  him,  when  discharged,  from  the  influences  by  which  he  fell,  and  to 
secure  for  him  a position  where  the  temptation  shall  not  be  beyond  his  powers  of 
resistance,  the  Society  has  appointed  a committee  of  seven  of  its  members,  to  place 
this  great  necessity  before  the  public  and  solicit  contributions  toward  a fund  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  the  income  alone  of  which  shall  be  faithfully,  eco- 
nomically and  judiciously  applied  in  assisting  the  discharged  convict  to  earn  his 
own  support. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  general  plan  presented  is  no  experiment,  it  has  been 
long  and  successfully  practised  by  this  Society  on  a limited  scale.  In  France, 
scarcely  a prisoner  leaves  the  prison  without  being  the  recipient  of  the  bounty  and 
watchfulness  of  a society  established  to  aid  discharged  prisoners.  In  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  many  such  societies  exist,  with  ample  funds  contributed  by  the  humane 
to  procure  employment  for  the  discharged  prisoner  until  he  shall  have  established 
himself. 

The  records  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison 
show  how  susceptible  of  improvement  are  many  who  have  been  sentenced  for 
crime. 

Our  city  abounds  in  excellent  provisions  for  the  suffering  poor,  and  we  protect 
by  private  contribution  and  efforts,  under  the  humane  statutes  of  the  State,  even 
the  oppressed  brute.  The  same  spirit  that  works  these  good  things  may  be  confi- 
dently invoked  in  behalf  of  the  erring  repentant  prisoner,  whose  poverty  is  not 
merely  the  want  of  money,  but  the  lack  of  position  and  character  to  enable  him 
to  earn  that  money. 

In  the  belief  that  the  judgment  of  the  public  will  concur  with  the  well  estab- 
lished opinions  of  this  Society,  and  that  the  humanity  of  Philadelphians  will  be 
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enlisted  in  the  attempt  to  make  men  better,  you  are  respectfully  solicited  to  make 
such  contributions  to  the  lund  as  you  feel  disposed  to  give  to  the  cause  of  sound 
philanthropy,  and  of  which  you  may  consider  the  object  of  this  plea  deserving. 
Please  direct  to  any  one  of  the  committee  named  below. 

JAMES  J.  BARCLAY,  President. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  Secretary. 


COMMITTEE. 

Caleb  J.  Milne,  118  Chestnut  Street. 

Charles  Ellis,  S.  W corner  Tenth  and  Market  Streets. 
William  Duane,  Law  Building,  Walnut  above  Sixth. 
Wm.  S.  Perot,  721  Pine  Street. 

Samuel  W.  Jacobs,  619  Arch  Street. 

George  W.  Hall,  250  North  Eleventh  Street. 

Wm.  J.  Mullen,  1502  South  Fourth  Street. 


THE  DISCHARGED  CONVICTS. 

The  Agent  has,  as  usual,  given  particular  attention  to  the  wants  of 
discharged  convicts,  a class  peculiarly  requiring  aid  and  help.  Many 
of  them  are  strangers  in  our  city,  without  either  means  or  friends. 
The  Agent  makes  it  his  business  to  visit  each  convict  a day  or  two 
before  he  is  discharged,  in  order  that  he  may  ascertain  his  circumstan- 
ces and  condition.  He  furnishes  them,  if  needed,  with  necessary 
articles  of  clothing,  and  supplies  them  with  sufficient  money  to  meet 
their  immediate  wants.  In  many  cases  he  provides  them  with  tempo- 
rary homes  at  the  House  of  Industry  or  elsewhere,  or  obtains  for  them 
self-supporting  employment,  and,  when  required,  procures  railroad 
tickets  for  them  to  convey  them  to  their  distant  friends.  Many  of  the 
discharged  female  convicts  are  taken  by  the  Agent  to  the  Howard 
Home,  or  to  the  Rosine  Asylum,  where  they  are  properly  cared  for,  and 
instructed  in  useful  occupations. 

The  vicious  become  guilty  by  neglect  of  others,  and  persistence  in 
their  own  follies ; and  if  they  can  be  placed  at  a distance  from  the  city, 
where  there  are  no  grog-shops,  and  no  dens  of  vice  to  attract,  they  may 
be  regarded  as  in  a hopeful  condition — in  a situation  where  something 
may  be  done  to  help  them  help  themselves.  If  the  members  of  that 
miserable  class  are  suffered  to  hang  about  the  city,  they  are  drawn 
back  into  those  abominable  slums  as  naturally  as  weakness  yields  to 
strength.  They  will,  in  moments  of  reflection,  after  suffering  from  a 
debauch,  promise  themselves  and  others  that  they  will  avoid  the  place 
and  the  wickedness  ; but  when  they  are  again  brought  up  and  reminded 
of  their  promise,  they  plead  with  much  earnestness,  and  really  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  nobody  wants  them  in  decent  families  in  the 
city ; no  one  will  provide  them  with  decent  clothes  and  means  to  reach 
the  country,  while  the  places  in  which  they  had  offended,  invite  them 
thither,  and  the  companions  of  their  past  debaucheries  give  them  a 
hearty  welcome. 
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The  reformation  of  these  criminals  is  an  important  object  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  the  enforcement  of  prison  discipline,  while  punishment  is  the 
necessary  and  inevitable  sequence  of  crime,  still  the  restoration  of  a 
reformed  criminal  to  society  is  the  great  aim  of  our  association.  There 
are  numerous  reformatory  agencies  to  be  employed  with  a view  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end  ; among  the  most  efficient  and  powerful  of 
these  is  the  influence  of  religion.  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  and  no  man  is  so  hardened  that  he  cannot  be  touched  by  the 
spirit  of  divine  grace.  The  spirit  of  the  Holy  Dove  descending  from 
Heaven  and  touching  the  heart,  changes  the  whole  being,  and  the  man 
so  influenced  starts  forth  again  into  the  world  a new  man,  not  relying 
alone  upon  himself,  but  trusting  and  believing  that  the  strong  arm  of 
the  Almighty  is  around  him  to  sustain  and  cheer  him  when  temptation 
besets  his  path.  Crime  indeed  is  vastly  prevalent  throughout  society, 
but  God  himself  has  spoken  in  relief  of  this  dreadful  extremity,  “ Be 
not  overcome  of  evil ; but  overcome  evil  with  good.”  The  safeguard  of 
society,  the  well  being  and  hope  of  imprisoned  men  rest  almost 
entirely  upon  the  results  of  religious  instruction  and  training — a system 
and  agency  of  reformation  which  deserves  greater  attention  than  it  has 
yet  received. 


MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  moral  instruction  on  the  Sabbath  day,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Agent,  continues  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  prisoners.  This  is  mainly 
attended  to  by  the  Association  of  Methodist  Local  Preachers,  and 
occasionally  by  ministers  of  other  denominations,  who  are  attentive  and 
render  efficient  services  ; the  most  prominent  of  whom  is  the  Rev.  John 
Furey  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

In  this  connection,  we  desire  to  say  that  the  prisoners  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  eminent  Temperance  speakers,  who  have  so 
frequently  spoken  in  the  prison  on  the  Sabbath  day,  viz  : Messrs.  Coates, 
Nicholson,  Laverty,  Cavna,  and  Mrs.  H.  K.  Goff  and  others,  who 
assisted  the  Agent  in  addressing  them.  These  services  have  been  produc- 
tive of  great  good.  These  speakers  were  accompanied  by  lady  singers 
from  several  of  the  choirs  in' connection  with  the  leading  churches  of 
our  city.  These  services  were  rendered  mainly  from  Taber  Lodge 
of  Good  Templars.  The  good  results  of  these  efforts  has  been  seen  in 
the  fact,  that  very  many  of  the  prisoners  have  signed  the  temperance 
pledge,  and  have  promised  to  refrain  from  strong  drink  for  the  future. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  Agent  would  here  mention  that 
he  has  received  from  Mrs.  E.  G.  Taylor,  of  Chesnut  Hill,  about  five 
hundred  printed  cards  and  documents  that  have  been  carefully  gotten 
up,  containing  select  passages  of  Scripture,  for  the  benefit  of  prisoners, 
and  which  have  been  prepared  and  published  at  her  expense.  This 
effort  has  already  been  productive  of  much  good. 
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The  following  is  the  Agent’s  letter  of  thanks  to  the  lady. 


January  1,  1871. 

MRS.  E.  G.  TAYLOR, 

Esteemed  Friend, 

Your  letter  of  December  26th  came  to  hand  in  due  time,  informing 
me  of  your  very  handsome  Christmas  present,  in  the  four  hundred 
copies  of  cards  containing  Scripture  selections.  They  have  been 
received  and  are  fully  appreciated  ; more  particularly  because  they 
have  been  selected  and  prepared  by  you,  and  printed  for  the  benefit  of 
prisoners.  These,  in  addition  to  the  one  hundred  copies  which  you  had 
previously  sent,  as  well  as  the  fifty  copies  of  the  Silent  Comforter, 
which  you  had  formerly  given  to  the  prisoners  have  also  been  received. 
A large  portion  of  them  has  already  been  distributed  and  given  to  the 
prisoners,  who  gladly  received  them,  and  showed  their  high  apprecia- 
tion of  them  by  placing  them  in  the  most  prominent  part  of  their  cells, 
where  they  can  easily  be  seen  by  themselves  and  others  who  visit  them 
from  time  to  time. 

This  certainly  will  have  a salutary  effect  upon  their  minds,  isolated 
as  they  are  from  the  world,  in  their  lonely  cells.  Their  situation  is 
such  in  their  solitary  and  lonely  condition,  as  to  require  comfort  and 
consolation  from  some  quarter,  and  I know  of  nothing  that  is  better 
calculated  to  bring  comfort  to  their  sin-sick  souls,  than  these  selections 
from  Scripture  which  you  have  given.  They  are  well  calculated  (in 
my  opinion)  to  lead  them  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  said  to  the  thief 
upon  the  cross,  “ This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.”  It  will 
doubtless  prompt  many  of  them  to  read  their  Bibles  which  they  have  in 
their  cells.  If  they  will  do  this,  they  will  find  that  consolation  in  the 
word  of  God  which  they  cannot  get  anywhere  else.  The  letters  being 
large  on  the  cards  makes  it  easy  for  the  prisoners  to  read  who  are  not 
good  scholars.  If  they  will  only  be  instrumental  in  enlightening  the 
prisoners’  minds  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  see  the  sinfulness  of  their 
nature,  followed  by  repentance,  that  will  cause  them  to  say,  “ Lord  be 
merciful  to  me  a sinner,”  then  the  object  of  your  good  intentions  will 
be  attained,  and  you  will  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  you 
have  done  what  you  could  to  benefit  the  poor  unfortunate  inmates  of 
our  prison,  a§  wTell  as  those  confined  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  also 
the  Deaf'  and  Dumb  Asylum,  and  other  Institutions  who  have  received 
them  in  accordance  with  your  wishes.  Fifty  copies  will  be  given  to  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  ; fifty  to  the  House  of  Refuge  ; fifty  to  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum,  and  the  remainder  will  be  distributed  in  our  prison 
and  other  institutions. 

With  the  hope  that  this  effort  on  your  part  may  be  productive  of 
much  good,  and  may  be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
and  that  you  and  yours  may  receive  the  reward  that  is  reserved  for  the 
righteous  is  my  sincere  prayer. 
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In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  thank  you  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  for 
your  very  acceptable  present  that  has  been  so  eagerly  sought  after. 
With  the  hope  that  the  above  may  be  satisfactory,  I have  the  honor  to 
be,  very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  J.  MULLEN, 

Prison  Agent. 


HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

Extracts  from  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  the 
Employment  and  Instruction  of  the  Poor,  for  1870. 

As  this  Institution  was  founded  and  brought  into  existence  by  the 
management  of  your  Agent,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  discharged 
convicts  and  other  destitute  persons  with  a home  where  they  could  be 
cared  for  and  assisted  to  get  employment ; and  as  the  Reporkis  inter- 
esting to  the  Agent,  who  is  the  founder  of  the  institution,  and  who 
served  as  its  President  for  a period  of  seven  years ; and  as  the  Society 
continues  its  usefulness  in  receiving  discharged  convicts  and  others  with 
such  good  results  as  will  cause  the  proceedings  to  be  read  with  interest 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  for  these  reasons 
these  extracts  from  the  report  are  here  given,  as  taken  from  the  Press 
of  April  11th,  1871. 


A WORTHY  CHARITY. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  the  Employment  and  Instruction  of  the  Poor. 

“ The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Employment  and  Instruction  of  the 
Poor,  was  held  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  718 
Catharine  street.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  of 
the  Dispensary  Committee  acd  of  the  Treasurer  were  read,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  states  that  there  were  admit- 
ted into  the  house,  during  the  past  year,  2,884  persons;  night’s  lodging 
was  furnished  to  2,980;  meals  to  5,960;  1,142  persons  received  food  at 
the  door.  A greater  number  of  applicants  have  been  relieved,  but  they 
have  remained  in  the  house  for  much  shorter  periods  than  during  the 
past  year.  Some  of  the  recipients  of  charity  were  at  one  time  in  good 
circumstances.  The  larger  number,  however,  were  mechanics  and  la- 
boring men,  traveling  in  search  of  employment.  Numbers  of  such 
persons,  while  staying  at  the  House  of  Industry,  obtained  employment. 
In  many  cases  thanks  have  been  emphatically  returned.  Letters  have 
also  been  received  from  the  boys  provided  with  homes  by  the  Society. 
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The  report  goes  on  to  say  ‘ many  discharged  prisoners  have  been 
received.  If  we  can  do  anything  to  keep  them  from  vicious  companions 
and  evil  associations,  and  enable  them  to  take  a fresh  start  toward  a 
virtuous  and  honest  life,  without  injustice  to  more  deserving  cases,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  do  so.’ 

‘We  might  cite  many  instances  of  suffering  which  have  come  under 
our  notice,  and  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  relieve,  but  poverty  and 
want  are  so  common  that  it  seems  idle  to  enter  into  particulars  which 
have  become  but  too  familiar  to  the  public.  We  would,  however,  ask 
our  contributors  and  the  benevolent  public  to  call  at  the  house  and  ex- 
amine for  themselves  the  work  which  we  are  doing,  believing  that  this 
will  be  more  satisfactory  to  them  than  any  fulness  of  detail  permitted 
us  in  the  limit  of  an  annual  report.’ 

‘ The  school  remains  under  the  care  of  Elizabeth  Robertson,  whose 
kind  and  faithful  labor  among  those  under  her  care  has  been  a great 
blessing  to  them.  From  her  report,  it  appears  that  125  children  have 
received  instruction  during  the  year ; the  average  attendance  daily  be- 
ing about  47.  There  have  been  191  baths  and  2,185  dinners  furnished 
them  during  the  winter  months.  The  children  have  also  been  presented 
with  various  articles  of  clothing  by  several  friends.’ 

‘ The  colored  school  has  been  successfully  carried  on  during  the  past 
year,  under  the  auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  the  two  ladies  who  have 
been  mentioned  in  former  reports.  The  number  of  scholars  enrolled  is 
119  ; average  attendance,  75 ; there  have  been  distributed  among  them 
186  articles  of  clothing  and  19  pairs  of  new  shoes,  besides  which  400 
pairs  have  been  mended ; about  1 ,000  baths  have  been  given  them.’ 

‘Meetings  for  divine  worship  have  been  regularly  held  in  the  hall  on 
two  evenings  of  the  week,  which  have  been  well  attended  by  the  inmates 
and,  it  is  believed,  with  profit  to  thejn.’ 

‘ Many  of  those  who  seek  shelter  with  us  have  once  had  comfortable 
homes  and  careful  religious  parents,  and  been  surrounded  with  good 
influences  ; and  the  appeals  of  the  ministers  come  home  to  them  with 
peculiar  force.  They  know  experimentally  that  wisdom’s  ways  are 
those  of  pleasantness  and  peace,  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
hard ; and  we  hope  some  of  them  have  been  induced  to  turn  from  the 
one  and  seek  the  other.  For  the  operations  of  the  Dispensary  we  refer 
to  the  report  of  the  Committee  having  charge  of  it.  We  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  call  attention  to  the  work  done  by  it,  and  the  small  cost 
at  which  it  is  accomplished.’ 

‘ A comparison  of  these  points  will  convince  any  one  of  the  admira- 
ble manner  in  which  this  department  is  managed.  Originally  started 
with  the  intention  of  relieving  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  poor  in 
our  neighborhood,-  and  with  but  little  expectation  of  being  able  to  do 
much,  it  has  steadily  grown  in  importance  and  efficiency,  until  now  it 
is  hardly  second  in  importance  to  our  other  work.  Contributions  in 
money,  drugs  and  medical  or  surgical  apparatus  will  be  most  welcome, 
and  the  donors  may  feel  assured  that  what  they  give  will  be  largely 
productive  of  good.’k 

‘ The  large  room  on  the  second  floor  is  used  two  or  three  evenings 
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every  week  by  Building  and  other  associations  for  their  meetings,  and 
the  rent  therefrom  is  some  help  toward  our  expenses.  The  greatest 
benefit  is,  however,  to  the  members  of  these  societies  in  furnishing  them 
very  cheap  and  comfortable  accommodations  and  removing  the  neces- 
sity of  using  taverns  for  the  purpose.’ 

‘ Believing  that  our  means  of  usefulness  would  be  very  much  in- 
creased if  our  institution  and  its  work  were  better  known,  we  hope  that 
our  friends  will  avail  themselves  of  our  invitation  to  call  at  the  ‘House’ 
and  make  personal  investigation  of  it.  The  matron,  Martha  W.  Ham- 
mond, will,  at  any  time,  show  them  through  the  premises  and  give  them 
any  information  they  may  desire.’ 

The  report  also  contains  a list  of  donations  received  during  the 
year. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Wistar  Morris,  Esq.,  shows  receipts, 
$4,119  07  ; expenses,  $4,349  44;  leaving  a balance  due  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  $230  37. 

The  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Dispensary  Committee,  James 
T.  Shinn,  Esq.,  shows  balance  on  hand  (4th  month  1,  1870),  $50  84; 
by  order  on  Treasurer,  $600 ; total,  $650  84 ; expended  in  payment  of 
bills,  $620  46  ; balance  now  in  hand,  $30  38. 

The  report  of  the  Dispensary  Committee  shows  that  the  Dispen- 
sary has  been  extending  its  aid  during  the  past  year  to  an  increased 
number  of  invalids  among  the  poorest  classes,  in  that  section  of  the 
city  below  South  street. 

Daily  clinics,  at  the  house,  have  been  held  by  Drs.  Norris,  Sinkler, 
Richardson  and  Ashbridge,  for  general  diseases,  and  one  or  two  a week 
by  Dr.  Getchell,  for  obstetric  patients.  A large  number  of  patients 
have  been  prescribed  for  at  their  houses,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
above  staff.  9,017  cases  in  all  have  been  attended  to;  10,642  prescrip- 
tions put  up,  and  1,044  teeth  extracted.  The  resident  apothecary  is 
Mr.  Frederick  C.  Weber,  a graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  add  to  the  above  reports  anything  but  the 
statement  that  the  House  of  Industry  is  kept  in  an  admirable  condition 
of  neatness  and  comfort.  The  reader  may  judge  for  himself  if  the  in- 
stitution be  worthy  of  the  aid  it  asks  by  comparing  the  large  number 
of  cases  relieved  with  the  small  amount  of  money  expended  by  the 
Managers  in  their  truly  Christian  labor  of  mercy.” 

OPPRESSION  OF  SEAMEN. 

The  Agent  has,  as  heretofore,  paid  special  attention  to  the  cases  of 
seamen  who  have  been  illegally  and  unjustly  imprisoned  by  keepers  of 
Sailor’s  Boarding  Houses  ; this  class  of  men,  after  making  long  voyages, 
seem  to  have  escaped  all  the  perils  of  the  sea,  only  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  what  are  vulgarly  called  “ land  sharks  ” and  others  who  look  upon 
them  as  an  easy  prey.  Some  alteration  in  the  law  regulating  these  es- 
tablishments should  be  made ; many  sailors,  as  soon  as  they  land  from 
their  ships,  are  taken  in  hand  by  these  boarding  house  keepers  and  taken 
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to  their  hotels,  where  every  expedient  is  resorted  to  to  obtain  possession 
of  their  money,  by  supplying  them  with  abundance  of  intoxicating 
liquors  for  which  they  charge  them  heavily,  until  finally  the  poor  fellows 
find  themselves  without  a cent,  and  in  the  debt  of  their  landlord,  who, 
to  get  rid  of  their  importunities  or  to  extort  more  money  by  compelling 
them  to  re-ship,  trumps  up  a false  criminal  charge  against  them,  and 
has  them  committed  to  Prison.  The  Agent  promptly  attends  to  these 
cases  as  soon  as  they  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  succeeds  in  nearly  every 
case  in  obtaining  their  release.  When  it  is  requisite  that  their 
cases  should  be  sent  to  Court,  he  sees  that  they  are  returned  at  once, 
and  endeavors  to  protect  them  as  far  as  he  can.  The  Court  looks  with 
favor  upon  such  cases,  and  gives  its  influence  to  the  efforts  of  the  Agent 
in  procuring  their  discharge. 

OFFICIAL  VISIT  OF  THE  AGENT  TO  THE  DOYLESTOWN 

PRISON. 

A member  of  the  Prison  Society  drew  the  attention  of  the  Agent  to 
the  case  of  a little  girl  about  twelve  years  of  age.  She  had  been  tried 
in  Doylestown,  Bucks  County,  upon  two  different  charges  of  arson. 
One  was  for  the  setting  fire  to  a barn,  and  the  other  for  setting  fire  to 
an  ice-house.  She  was  convicted  upon  both  charges,  and  was  sentenced 
by  Judge  Chapman  to  an  imprisonment  of  eight  years  of  solitary  con- 
finement in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary ; four  years  for  each  offence.  As 
this  sentence  seemed  severe,  considering  her  tender  years,  it  was  thought 
proper  for  the  Agent  to  interfere,  and  endeavor  to  have  the  sentence  re- 
considered, and  if  possible,  reduced  to  the  minimum  term  of  two  years 
for  each  offence ; at  the  expiration  of  which  (had  the  application  been 
successful)  the  Agent  proposed  to  take  her  to  the  Howard  Home,  where 
she  could  have  been  kept  and  educated  in  such  a way  as  would  be  likely 
to  prevent  her  from  again  committing  crime.  This  was  the  intention  of 
the  Agent  at  the  time  when  he  went  to  Doylestown,  and  made  the  ap- 
plication to  the  Judge.  The  application  was  not  successful,  because  the 
term  of  the  Court  in  which  she  was  sentenced,  had  closed,  and  it  was 
out  of  the  power  of  the  Judge  to  reconsider  her  sentence.  Had  the 
Agent  applied  two  days  sooner,  the  probabilities  are  that  he  would  have 
succeeded  in  having  the  sentence  reconsidered.  The  child  evidently 
had  the  sympathies  of  the  Judge,  as  he  suggested  that  it  would  be  well 
for  the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  to  give  special  attention,  from  time 
to  time,  as  to  the  condition  of  her  mind;  and  if  he  discovered  that  her 
mind  was  impaired  from  imprisonment,  or  her  health  injured,  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  apply  to  the  Governor  for  her  pardon,  wherein  she 
could  be  released  from  the  Prison,  and  disposed  of  as  proposed  by  the 
Agent.  She  is  respectably  connected,  and  is  related  to  the  District  At- 
torney, whose  painful  duty  it  was  to  prosecute  her.  This  officer  accom- 
panied the  Agent  to  her  counsel,  and  to  her  guardian,  who  has  charge 
of  property  left  her  by  her  father  (now  deceased),  which  she  will  come 
into  possession  of  when  she  becomes  of  age. 
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While  the  Agent  was  at  Doylestown,  he  visited  their  Prison  (if  it 
could  be  called  such),  and  was  both  astonished  and  shocked  at  its 
condition.  He  found  the  Prison  divided  into  sixteen  cells,  and  all  of 
them  in  a filthy  and  dilapidated  state.  No  pretence  even,  of  a compli- 
ance with  the  law  requiring  prisoners  to  be  held  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, is  made  by  the  authorities  in  charge.  During  the  day  the  pris- 
oners are  allowed  free  range  of  the  building  and  grounds,  and  the  two 
sexes  mingle  indiscriminately.  In  the  winter  season,  they  congregate 
in  a single  room,  used  as  a kitchen,  and  which  is  apparently  the  only 
portion  of  the  building  which  is  heated.  Here  the  prisoners,  of  all  ages 
and  colors,  mingle  and  amuse  themselves  by  playing  cards;  and  pass 
the  time  as  they  think  fit,  to  all  appearance  without  check  or 
hindrance.  On  inquiring  into  this  apparent  disregard  of  law  and  de- 
cency, the  Agent  found  that  the  officers  of  the  Court,  while  they  de- 
plored the  existence  of  the  evil,  were  powerless  to  remedy  or  remove  it. 
By  the  Act  of  Assembly,  the  presentments  of  two  Grand  Juries  are  re- 
quired, setting  forth  that  the  Prison  is  a public  nuisance,  before  the 
County  can  be  compelled  to  construct  a new  jail.  The  attention  of  suc- 
cessive Grand  Juries  has  been  called  to  the  subject,  but  thus  far,  from 
a fear  of  adding  to  taxation,  they  have  persistently  abstained  from  no- 
ticing it.  The  evil  consequences  of  this  pernicious  economy  have  been 
already  manifested. 

One  case  in  particular  was  narrated  to  the  Agent,  by  a gentleman 
who  has  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  management  of  the 
Prison,  and  who  is  himself  of  unquestioned  veracity.  It  was  that  of  a 
girl,  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  was  placed  in  this  jail  to  await  her  trial 
for  larceny.  The  evidence  against  her  was  insufficient  to  secure  her 
conviction,  and  she  was  honorably  discharged.  But,  the  few  weeks  un- 
restrained intercourse  with  the  other  prisoners,  male  and  female,  to 
which  she  had  been  subjected,  before  her  case  came  before  the  jury,  had 
utterly  corrupted  her,  and  (as  the  Agent  was  informed)  that  after  giv- 
ing birth  to  a child,  she  became  a prostitute,  and  is  now  living  in  a 
house  of  ill-fame  in  this  city.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  outrages 
like  these  can  be  tolerated  in  this  day,  in  a Prison  of  one  of  the  weal- 
thiest counties  in  this  State. 

The  undisguised  violation  of  the  law  which  prescribes  the  separate 
and  solitary  confinement  of  each  prisoner,  surely  demands  instant  at- 
tention at  the  hands  either  of  the  Court  or  Legislature.  The  Agent  is  not 
seeking  to  cast  blame  upon  a single  official  connected  with  the  institution. 
The  fault  rather  lies  with  the  people,  who  virtually  refuse  to  provide 
a Prison  with  accommodations  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Act.  But  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  continue  for  a single  month 
longer,  will  be  a disgrace  to  the  people  of  Bucks  County  which  no 
economical  considerations  can  ever  obliterate.  There  were  but  thirteen 
prisoners  in  the  prison,  about  one-half  were  males  and  the  other  half 
females,  black  and  white,  old  and  young,  all  grouped  together,  inter- . 
mingling  at  will  and  pleasure.  Three  of  the  women  have  been  im- 
prisoned upon  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery ; their  suits  having 
been  instituted  at  different  times  by  the  same  prosecutor,  a constable, 
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who  charged  them  with  inflicting  an  assault  and  battery  upon  him. 
As  the  Criminal  Court  meets  only  once  in  three  months,  and  as  the 
session  lasts  only  two  weeks,  if  their  cases  are  not  reached  in  that  time 
they  have  to  lay  over  for  three  months  more  and  endure  a further  con- 
finement in  this  filthy  den  of  iniquity. 

It  is  said  that  the  Sheriff,  who  has  charge  of  the  Prison,  went  up  into 
the  cupola  of  the  Court  House,  which  adjoins  the  Prison,  and  looked 
down  into  the  prison  yard,  and  saw  such  conduct  between  the  sexes 
that  would  not  be  proper  to  name.  They  were  prisoners,  and  if  he  had 
kept  the  sexes  separate,  as  he  should  have  done,  this  could  not  have 
happened.  The  Agent  received  this  information  from  a member  of  the 
bar,  whose  office  is  in  sight  of  the  prison  and  immediately  adjoining  the 
Court  House.  Their  District  Attorney  not  only  complained  of  the 
horrible  condition  of  the  prison,  but  of  its  being  unsafe  for  the  keeping 
of  prisoners. 

One  of  the  prisoners,  a boy  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  Prison,  had  been  re-arrested,  and  was  then  in  irons  to 
prevent  him  from  escaping  again.  Judge  Chapman  should  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Grand  Jury  to  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  Prison 
should  be  indicted  as  a nuisance.  The  Sheriff  should  be  required  to 
keep  the  prisoners  separate,  in  accordance  with  law.  There  should  be 
a new  Prison  built  immediately,  wherein  prisoners  could  be  kept 
safely  and  without  contamination.  This  is  not  only  due  to  humanity 
but  it  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  society. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  PRISON. 

The  good  management  and  economy  of  the  Prison  by  the  Board  of 
Inspectors  continue  to  give  satisfaction. 

Mr.  William  B.  Perkins,  the  Superintendent,  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised  for  his  efficient  services  in  maintaining  proper  discipline,  and 
for  his  care  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  position  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  order  and  cleanliness.  His  long  experience  in  Prison 
management  is  such  as  to  eminently  fit  him  for  the  responsible  position 
which  he  occupies.  The  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  Prison  never 
were  better. 

Dr.  Henry  Y.  Smith,  the  Prison  Physician,  and  his  Assistant,  Dr. 
Benjamin  F.  Butcher,  continue  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
rendering  valuable  service  to  the  prisoners  who  require  their  attention. 

THE  FEMALE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Female  Department  of  the  Prison  continues  to  meet  with  the 
approval  and  admiration  of  all  who  have  witnessed  the  cleanliness  and 
neatness  that  are  everywhere  to  be  found  within  its  walls.  Notwith- 
standing each  convict  prisoner  has  a cell  to  herself,  nearly  one-half  of 
the  cells  are  now  empty.  The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  this 
department  is  about  ninety.  The  decrease  of  commitments  is  attributed 
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to  the  fact,  that  there  has  been  an  addition  made  to  the  Prison  of  an 
increased  number  of  cells ; giving  ample  room  to  place  prisoners  in 
separate  cells  during  her  stay  in  the  Prison.  This  rigid  discipline 
deters  them  from  doing  that  which  would  bring  them  back  again. 
The  number  of  cells  at  present  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two.  The 
time  was,  when  there  were  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  eighty  prisoners, 
and  that  too  when  the  prison  was  one-third  smaller  than  it  now  is. 

This  department  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  pure,  fresh  air,  by 
means  of  its  admirable  arrangement  for  ventilation,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular it  is  without  an  equal. 

Inspector  Chandler  continues  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  inspection 
and  management  of  the  Prison  ; devoting  the  most  of  it  to  the  female 
department,  which  he  visits  twice  daily,  conversing  with  the  prisoners 
at  their  cells,  imparting  instruction  to  them,  and  giving  such  advice  as 
is  well  calculated  to  benefit  them.  His  time  and  his  money  are  freely 
given,  and  he  dispenses  comfort  and  relief  to  all  of  such  as  it  is  in  his 
power  to  relieve.  These  voluntary  disinterested  services  are  appreciated 
by  all. 

Mr.  Augustus  Sargent,  the  faithful  Keeper  of  the  Female  Depart- 
ment, whose  services  are  invaluable  as  an  experienced  officer,  is  ever 
mindful  of  the  wants  of  the  prisoners,  and  whose  good  sense  and  judi- 
cious management  has  caused  him  to  be  respected  by  all  who  are  in 
connection  with  the  institution. 

The  efficient  services  of  the  Matron,  Mrs.  Ann  G.  Ryan,  whose  long 
experience  has  also  eminently  fitted  her  for  the  position  she  occupies, 
continue  to  give  satisfaction,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Assistant  Mrs. 
Ann  Slover. 

Much  of  the  success  which  the  Agent  has  met  with  in  the  releasing 
of  prisoners,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  generosity  and  liberality  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  various  City  Passenger  Railroad  Companies,  who  have 
so  kindly  and  benevolently  given  the  Agent  free  passes  over  their  roads. 
This  has  greatly  facilitated  the  Agent  in  the  settlement  of  cases,  in 
seeing  the  Aldermen  and  the  prosecutors.  These  trips  have  required 
the  use  of  the  cars  nearly  five  thousand  times  within  the  year.  With- 
out this  important  assistance  the  usefulness  of  the  Agent  would  have 
been  greatly  impeded,  very  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  oppressed  poor. 

The  Agent  desires  to  tender  his  grateful  thanks  to  the  officials  of 
these  companies  for  the  efficient  aid  they  have  rendered  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

Our  faithful  and  efficient  District  Attorney,  Furman  Sheppard,  Esq., 
and  his  Assistants,  have  kindly  assisted  the  Agent  in  the  release  of 
prisoners,  whenever  they  could  consistently  do  so.  Their  courtesy  and 
kindness  to  the  Agent  have  been  such  as  to  command  the  respect  of  the 
Agent,  who  desires  to  thank  them  for  their  disinterested  and  liberal 
compliance  with  the  numerous  applications  which  he  has  made  for  the 
liberation  of  prisoners. 

We  would  again  say  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
Mr.  Thomas  Ashton,  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Agent,  for 
his  generosity  and  liberality,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  instructions  given 
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by  him  to  Mr.  Galton,  his  efficient  Assistant,  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Agent  to  release  prisoners,  by  giving  their  discharge  with- 
out cost,  in  all  cases  when  it  would  be  proper  to  do  so  with  the  consent 
of  the  Court.  As  these  applications  have  been  numerous,  the  sacrifice 
to  Mr.  Ashton,  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  has  been  considerable. 
He  has,  however,  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  has  been  instru- 
mental in  preventing  much  suffering  that  might  otherwise  have  taken 
place,  had  it  not  been  for  his  liberality  in  this  particular. 

Our  much  respected  and  humane  Judges  of  the  Criminal  Court,  con- 
sisting of  his  Honor,  Judge  Allison,  President  Judge,  and  Judges 
Ludlow,  Peirce,  Paxson,  and  Finletter,  as  Associate  Judges,  have 
kindly  co-operated  with  the  Agent,  in  effecting  the  release  of  prisoners ; 
by  giving  advice  and  instruction  from  time  to  time,  that  has  been  at- 
tended with  good  results  to  the  poor,  penniless  prisoner,  who  had 
no  other  advocate  than  the  Agent.  In  doing  this,  they  not  only 
facilitated  the  Agent  in  the  settlement  of  cases  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
but  have  also  greatly  diminished  the  business  of  the  Court,  to  the  relief 
of  jurors,  witnesses,  and  others,  whose  time  might  otherwise  be  occupied 
unnecessarily,  in  the  trying  of  petty  cases  that  have,  by  these  means, 
been  settled  and  kept  out  of  Court. 

The  Agent  feels  grateful  to  the  Judges  for  their  assistance  given,  in 
this  particular,  which  has  been  attended  with  such  good  results,  in  pre- 
venting undeserved  suffering. 

In  conclusion,  the  Agent  would  express  his  gratitude  to  the  author 
of  all  good,  our  Heavenly  Father,  for  the  manifest  blessings  which  have 
been  showered  upon  his  labors  during  the  past  year.  Disclaiming  any 
merit  for  himself,  he  places  the  praise  where  it  justly  belongs,  to  that 
great  and  good  God  who  doeth  all  things  well.  Without  the  aid  of  a 
kind  and  munificent  Providence,  his  labors  would  have  been  of  little 
account.  But,  as  it  is,  the  work  has  prospered  well,  and  the  result  can- 
not but  be  gratifying  to  every  true  lover  of  humanity.  Still  relying 
with  confidence  in  Divine  aid,  for  mercy  and  assistance  from  on  high, 
he  will  continue  in  this  good  work  with  renewed  energy,  with  the  hope  of 
accomplishing  some  good  for  humanity. 

The  Agent’s  Temperance  Article,  which  includes  extracts  from  Dr. 
Hutchins’  Lecture,  and  the  cases  released,  with  other  documents  of  in- 
terest, may  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  J.  MULLEN, 

Prison  Agent. 
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TEMPERANCE : 

“ The  vital  question  of  the  hour.” 

“ Prohibition  from  all  that  intoxicates.” 

“ The  blighting  curse  of  ‘ Intemperance/  the  fruitful  source  of  mur- 
der and  crime.” 

This  formidable  foe  to  happiness  and  Christianity  must  be  put  down. 
The  Church  has  a work  to  do  in  this  particular,  which  must  be  done 
quickly,  in  order  to  avert  the  awful  consequences  that  are  visible  to 
every  eye. 

There  are  in  our  city  366  churches,  380  school  houses,  and  about 
8,000  rum  shops.  Of  the  latter,  there  are  but  4,159  that  are  licensed. 

The  fruits  of  these  licensed  and  unlicensed  dens  of  iniquity,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  the  Police  and  the  Prison  records,  where  it  will 
be  seen  that  during  the  year  1870  there  have  been  31,634  arrests  made 
by  the  police;  of  which  15,288  persons  were  sent  to  Prison,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Courts  and  other  authorities.  Of  this  number,  there 
were  33  arrested  for  murder,  and  132  for  an  assault,  with  intent  to  com- 
mit murder.  For  assault  and  battery,  1,376;  disorderly  conduct  and 
breach  of  the  peace,  5,398 ; intoxication,  3,983 ; and  vagrancy,  1,377. 
Thus,  of  the  entire  number  of  commitments,  15,288,  about  four-fifths,  or 
12,266,  are  traceable  to  intemperance;  alcoholic  stimulants  being,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  exciting  cause  of  all  the  offences  in  the  foregoing 
list. 

Of  the  number  committed  to  Prison  within  the  year,  there  wrere 
23  who  died  from  mania-a-potu.  The  whole  number  committed  to 
our  Prison  for  drunkenness,  since  January  1st,  1847,  is  190,225.  The 
suffering  and  misery  consequent  upon  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
eternity  alone  can  reveal. 

The  Agent,  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
as  a beverage  is  the  cause  of  nine-tenths  of  the  crime,  suffering  and 
misery  that  exists  in  the  world,  has  ever  devoted  much  time  and  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  more  especially  within  the  last  year;  having  lec- 
tured more  than  a hundred  times,  before  different  audiences  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  and  elsewhere ; which  he  did  in  addition  to  his  ar- 
duous labors  as  Prison  Agent ; and  he  has,  for  the  last  eighteen  years, 
fully  ventilated  this  subject,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  (as  he  believes) 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  various  articles  he  has  prepared  and  published 
annually.  They  contain  statistics  and  facts  that  have  been  eagerly 
sought  after,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  clergy,  temperance  lecturers, 
and  others,  who  desire  to  have  facts  and  figures  to  speak  upon,  from 
one  whose  official  position  as  Prison  Agent,  in  connection  with  crime, 
has  given  him  facilities  for  information  on  this  subject,  which  are  not 
possessed  by  others. 

The  Agent  felt  that  there  was  great  need  that  something  new  on  the 
subject  of  temperance  should  be  presented  to  the  public,  who  had  tired 
of  the  hackneyed  phrases  and  sentences  of  the  numerous  temperance 
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lectures.  While  feeling  thus  desirous  that  the  subject  should  be  pre- 
sented and  thoroughly  dissected  in  a scientific  way,  Providence  seemed 
to  make  clear  the  plan.  The  Agent  was  invited  to  be  present  at  one  of 
the  scientific  lectures  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and 
there  listened  to  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  arguments  against  intem- 
perance it  had  ever  been  his  pleasure  to  hear.  The  speaker  was  Dr.  E. 
R.  Hutchins,  of  this  city,  and  his  subject  was  “ Will  you  take  a drink  ?” 

The  lecture  being  of  so  remarkable  a character  for  its  freshness,  in- 
telligence and  good  sense,  the  Agent  became  convinced  that  here  was 
one,  whose  voice  should  be  heard  by  all.  He  felt  it  more  particularly 
because  Dr.  Hutchins  was  so  well  known  in  our  city  first  as  a physician, 
standing  among  the  front  rank,  and  whose  professional  opinion  carries 
with  it  great  weight,  and  secondly  because  his  high  position  as  a Chris- 
tian gentleman  in  the  Church  and  Sunday  School,  and  other  benevo- 
H-  lent  and  Christian  enterprises  has  won  for  him  universal  esteem  and 
respect.  The  Church  is  thus  alluded  to  because  the  Agent  believes  that 
the  Church,  whose  responsibilities  are  so  vast,  has  been  decidedly 
derelict  in  her  duty  on  the  vital  question  of  Temperance.  It  is  an 
undeniable  fact,  that  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Church,  to-day,  rum  holds 
a powerful  sway,  and  men  thus  slaves  to  their  appetite,  permit  those 
opposing  the  good  and  the  pure,  and  religion  itself,  to  sneeringly  point 
to  Church  members  as  “ rum  drinkers”  and  “ rum  sellers.”  Is  this  right? 
Is  this  true  and  pure  in  God’s  eyes  ? Can  a Christian  Church  ever  be 
pardoned  for  allowing  this  ? The  best  and  most  influential  Churches  in 
our  land  to-day  are  those  in  which  there  is  no  rum  interest,  either 
seller  or  drinker,  and  thank  God  there  are  some  such  in  our  city.  It  is 
well  said,  “ Rum  drinking  Christians(  ?)  are  a dead  weight  to  the 
Church.  Their  example  has  ruined  thousands  in  the  Church,  and  has 
excited  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  the  world  against  their  profession. 
The  earlier  the  Church  is  rid  of  such  members  the  sooner  will  its  true 
friends  be  manifest  in  the  world.” 

W e are  glad  to  know  that  the  Society  of  Friends  have  kept  up  such 
a thorough  discipline  upon  this  subject,  as  to  leave  nothing  undone 
that  could  help  to  exclude  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a beverage 
from  their  members.  Their  example  in  this  respect  is  truly  praise- 
worthy, and  is  a standing  rebuke  to  other  denominations  who  have  been 
less  active.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  three  States,  viz : Pennsylva- 
nia, New  Jersey  and  ‘Delaware,  there  is  but  one  individual  of  their 
denomination  who  can  be  found,  as  I am  creditably  informed,  who  is 
in  any  way  interested  in  intoxicating  liquors,  and  this  man  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  a committee  of  his  Society  to  be  properly  dealt  with. 
Should  they  fail  to  convince  him  of  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct 
they  will  unquestionably  turn  him  out  of  their  Church.  The  Agent 
being  impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  this  subject,  conferred 
with  Dr.  Hutchins  and  asked  him  to  consent  to  deliver  his  lecture 
before,  not  only  Church  people,  but  before  the  Legislature  and  the  com- 
munity at  large.  The  Doctor  kindly  consented  to  do  this  if  more  fully 
invited  by  the  friends  of  temperance,  &c.  After  this  invitation  had 
been  given,  the  Agent  called  upon  John  Wanamaker,  Esq.,  President 
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of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  who  readily  promised  that 
the  Association  would  do  all  in  their  power  towards  having  this  lecture 
brought  before  the  people.  The  Agent  prepared  a petition,  inviting 
Dr.  Hutchins  to  lecture  in  some  of  our  Churches.  After  it  had  been 
signed  by  Judges  Allison  and  Peirce,  many  of  the  Clergy,  Members  of 
the  Bar,  leading  temperance  men,  and  others,  it  was  sent  to  the  Doctor, 
who  consented  to  accept  the  invitation.  He  has  already  spoken  in 
some  of  the  leading  Churches,  as  well  as  to  the  Members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, at  Harrisburg,  who  listened  with  intense  interest  to  his  masterly 
effort  in  a good  cause  in  behalf  of  suffering  humanity,  and  against  the 
destructive  influence  of  intemperance  ; which,  it  was  shown,  had  done 
more  to  fill  our  Prisons,  Almshouses,  and  the  Penal  Institutions  of  our 
country,  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

That  some  facts  which  the  lecture  contained  might  get  to  the  eyes 
and  hearts  of  many  who  could  not  attend  the  delivery  of  it,  the  follow- 
ing correspondence  took  place  between  the  Agent  and  Dr.  Hutchins. 


Philadelphia,  April  17. 

DR  E.  R.  HUTCHINS. 

Dear  Sir: — I have  listened  several  times  with  very  great  interest  to 
your  lecture  on  Temperance  ; the  subject  of  which  is  “Will  you  take  a 
drink?”  I am  rejoiced  to  know  how  much  good  it  is  accomplishing. 
It  is  my  custom  to  publish,  from  year  to  year,  a report  of  the  Prison — 
of  which  I am  the  Agent,  and  in  it  I endeavor  to  show  some  of  the 
evils  of  the  terrible  curse  of  Intemperance.  My  last  report,  as  you 
know,  contains  many  valuable  statistics,  and  am  glad  to  say  has  been 
very  extensively  quoted  and  used. 

Your  lecture  is  a mine  of  facts,  startling  and  uncontrovertible,  and  I 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  two  favors  of  you,  knowing  you  to  be,  like 
myself,  in  earnest  in  the  great  cause  of  Temperance. 

First. — Will  you  gather  a few  facts  from  your  lecture,  and  give  them 
to  me  for  my  report  ? 

Secondly. — Will  you  give  me,  in  writing,  the  uses  and  actions  of  the 
various  drugs  named  in  the  accompanying  recipes  for  making  liquors? 

Trusting  you  will  thus  favor  me  and  the  public,  I am 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

WM.  J.  MULLEN. 

Philadelphia,  April  21st,  1871. 

MR.  WM.  J.  MULLEN. 

Dear  Sir  : — I should  at  once  have  answered  yours  of  the  17th  inst., 
but,  with  the  pressing  cares  of  my  professional  life,  together  with  many 
other  claims  upon  my  time,  I found  it  impossible. 
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I am  very  willing  to  grant  you  the  two  favors  you  ask  in  your  letter, 
for  two  reasons,  viz  : I am  earnestly  anxious  that  the  vice  which  is 
trampling  out  the  purest  and  the  best  of  our  land,  shall  have  every 
death  blow  that  mankind  is  able  to  give.  If  facts  contained  in  my 
lecture  will  serve  in  any  degree,  in  your  hands,  to  accomplish  this  end, 
I am  only  too  happy  to  place  them  at  your  disposal. 

Secondly. — I am  glad  to  furnish  you  with  these  items,  because  I hold 
you  in  much  esteem  and  respect  as  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  ranks  to 
crush  vice  and  build  up  virtue  and  morality. 

I therefore  send  you  a few  gleanings  from  my  lecture,  which  I am 
glad  to  say  is  regarded  as  doing  great  good,  and  also  the  physiological 
effects  of  the  specified  drugs,  and  you  are  welcome  to  do  with  them  as 
you  desire. 

I bid  you,  from  my  heart,  God  speed,  in  the  great  and  blessed  work 
that  you  are  engaged  in,  especially  that  of  Temperance. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  R.  HUTCHINS,  M.  D. 

“ There  is  a rum  shop  for  every  forty  of  our  adult  male  population. 
Grain  enough  is  used  for  this  purpose  yearly  to  feed  all  the  poor  of 
America.  An  aggregate  produce  every  year  enough,  if  collected  into 
one  sea,  to  keep  afloat  the  united  navies  of  the  world.  Alcohol  is  the 
foundation — the  base  of  all  intoxicating  liquors.  It  is  an  artificial  pro- 
duct, prepared  through  the  destructive  course  of  fermentation.  It  is  a 
powerful  narcotic  poison.  Gin  contains,  or  ought  to,  about  fifty-two  per 
cent,  of  it.  Rum,  whisky  and  brandy,  about  fifty-four. 

Professor  Chandler,  of  New  York,  in  1869,  analyzed  liquors  in  great 
variety,  and  found  all  fictitious  compounds.  Professor  Draper  analyzed 
thirty-three  specimens,  and  found  only  four  of  them  to  be  free  from 
fusil  oil. 

The  following  recipe  was  given  me  by  one  of  the  first  Chemists  in 
this  city,  which  he  wrought  out  from  a great  number  of  analyses  of 
whisky : 

Take  of  whisky — proof  spirit — 20  gallons. 

Water — 17  gallons. 

Tincture  Guiana  Pepper — 1 J gallons. 

Strong  Tea — 1 gallon. 

Tincture  Pellitory — 1 pint. 

Color  with  burnt  Sugar  and  red  Saunders. 

In  a large  amount  of  liquors  there  is  a gallon  of  Strychnia  solution, 
Belladonna  solution  or  Stramonium  solution  to  every  four  of  the 
liquor.  Tobacco  is  added;  Digitalis  is  added;  Oil  of  Vitriol  is  added; 
Aconite  is  added ; Indian  Hemp  is  added ; Opium,  &c.,  &c.,  are  added. 
To  give  color,  Calomel  or  burnt  Sugar  or  Molasses,  or  red  Saunders  or 
oil  of  Almond  is  added.  To  give  it  the  taste  of  age,  Grape  stones  or  Oak 
sawdust,  or  fresh  Cow  manure  is  added.  The  large  portion  of  gins, 
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whiskies  and  brandies  are  now  made  from  common  raw  corn  whisky, 
and  an  article  known  as  “ flavor.”  This  flavor  is  procured  largely  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  is  gin  or  whisky  or  brandy  flavor.  It  is  worth 
about  ten  dollars  per  gallon,  and  with  this  and  water  and  common 
whisky,  all  varieties  of  liquors  are  made.  In  a book  published  in  this 
city  in  1860,  there  are  receipts  for  making  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
different  kinds  of  brandies,  wines,  ciders,  bitters  and  cordials,  out  of 
common  corn  whisky  and  cheap  drugs.  All  the  churches  and  parson- 
ages and  mission  schools  in  the  United  States  would  not  pay  the  national 
rum  bill  for  six  weeks.  If  we  examine  the  body  of  one  who  has  died 
from  the  effects  of  rum  drinking,  we  shall  find  its  influence  in  the  blood, 
in  the  heart,  in  the  liver,  in  the  intestines,  in  the  kidneys,  in  the  stomach. 
We  find  the  whole  intestinal  track  on  its  internal  surface  irritated, 
inflamed,  ulcerated,  and  oftentimes  cancerous.  The  liver,  under  the 
use  of  liquor,  generally  begins  to  enlarge,  and  we  find  it  weighs  from 
eight  to  twenty  pounds,  instead  of  four  or  five.  Occasionally  it  is 
hardened  and  atrophied,  weighing  only  as  many  ounces  as  it  should 
pounds.  Sometimes  it  is  in  a state  of  suppuration  and  extensive  abscess. 
Indeed,  the  peculiar  result  to  this  organ  manifest  from  drinking,  has  led 
to  the  common  usage  among  all  modern  medical  writers  of  the  phrase 
“ drunkard’s  liver.”  The  kidneys  are  filled  with  abscesses  and  tubercles, 
inflamed  and  enlarged.  It  is  upon  the  stomach  that  alcoholic  drinks 
make  their  first  and  strongest  impression.  If  we  examine  the  stomach 
of  one  who  has  died  as  a “moderate  drinker,”  we  find  alcohol’s  first 
destructive  work.  Plainly  before  us  will  be  seen  the  blood  vessels — 
excited,  distended,  and  engorged  with  blood.  In  a healthy  stomach, 
they  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  whole  mucous  lining  is  irri- 
tated and  inflamed.  If  he  has  died  an  habitual  drunkard,  this  lining 
is  thickened,  livid  blotches  are  scattered  over  its  surface,  while  here 
and  there  are  unsightly  ulcers,  loathsome,  corroding,  eating.  Thick, 
grumous  blood  issues  from  hundreds  of  little  pores,  or  we  may  even  find 
thick  bands  of  hard  cancerous  structure  so  obstructing  the  passages  of 
the  stomach  as  to  have  prevented  for  some  time  previous  to  death,  the 
transmission  of  any  nutriment  to  the  system.  The  lungs  are  found 
adhering  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  either  hardened,  affected  with  tuber- 
cles, or  filled  with  abscess.  The  surface  of,  or  rather  the  covering  to,  the 
brain,  we  find  inflamed,  and  its  vessels  engorged  with  blood,  and  the 
brain  structure  is  less  elastic  and  hard.  It  is  much  congested  and 
inflamed,  and  its  little  ventricles  or  cavities  are  filled  with  limpid  fluid. 
This  fluid  is  liquor.  A man  was  taken  up  dead  in  the  streets  of 
London,  and  a post  mortem  examination  showed  these  brain  ventricles 
to  be  filled  with  gin,  which  ignited  and  burned  on  the  application  of  a 
match.  Thinking  of  such  absolute  truths  as  these,  is  it  any  wonder  the 
drunkard’s  eyes  are  bloodshot?  Is  it  strange  that  his  face  is  bloated 
and  his  limbs  shake?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  dies  a raving,  raging 
maniac,  or  that  he  sits  listlessly  and  silent  in  the  corner,  in  filth  and 
wretchedness,  his  face  wearing  the  sickly  smile  of  the  idiot?  Rum  does 
it  all.  There  stands  the  bottle  and  the  death  of  intellect,  of  body  and 
of  soul  is  in  it.  That  immortal  surgeon,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  said : 
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“I  never  suffer  ardent  spirits  in  my  house,  thinking  them  evil  spirits, 
and  if  all  could  see  the  white  livers,  the  dropsies  and  the  nervous  sys- 
tems which  I have  seen,  as  the  consequences  of  drinking,  they  would 
be  aware  that  spirits  and  poisons  are  synonymous  terms.”  He  who 
drinks,  or  he  who  gives  the  bottle  to  his  neighbor,  is  as  guilty  of  dis- 
obeying that  law  of  God,  “thou  shalt  not  kill,”  as  he  who  shoots  his 
fellow  man  in  cold  blood.  The  time  has  come  now  for  every  man  and 
every  woman  and  every  child  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  this  terrible 
vice,  with  all  its  horrible  consequences,  from  off  their  skirts  and  leave 
it  at  the  doors  of  the  guilty.  If  law  makers  and  law  givers  grant 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  that  which  produces  theft,  and  lust,  and  infamy 
and  murder,  let  them  be  ready  to  answer  for  it — not  us.  For  one,  I 
want — as  I stand  at  that  day,  which  shall  come  alike  to  all — to  be  free 
from  this  guilt  at  least,  as  I face  my  God.  In  the  name  of  the  millions 
suffering,  starving,  dying  and  dead  ; in  the  name  of  God,  let  us  crush 
this  vice. 

There  are  five  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  persons  employed  in 
grog  shops  and  distilleries,  and  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
ministers  and  school  teachers.  Clergymen  and  school  teachers  cost  the 
Country  S70,000,000  a year  ; intoxicating  liquors,  Si, 483, 491, 685.  In 
1868,  alone,  there  were  four  hundred  and  eighty  cases  of  suicide,  six 
hundred  and  forty  murders,  twelve  hundred  rapes,  four  thousand  rob- 
beries, four  thousand  cases  of  arson,  eighty  thousand  cases  of  larceny 
and  theft  committed  under  the  influence  of  liquor  in  the  United  States. 

Rev.  Henry  Farrant,  of  Leeds,  says : “ At  least  twenty  thousand 
members  of  the  Christian  Church  are  lost  yearly  through  drink.” 

Rev.  Richard  Knill,  says:  “Nearly  all  the  blemishes  which  have 
been  found  on  the  character  of  ministers  for  the  last  fifty  years,  have 
arisen,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.” 

The  Churches  of  this  Country  lose  by  liquor  drinking  from  thirty 
thousand  to  fifty  thousand  members  every  year.  Liquor  drinking 
causes  the  ruin  of  more  ministers  than  all  other  causes  combined.” 

The  above  of  course,  is  but  a short  outline  of  the  Lecture. 


As  all  are  informed  in  Holy  Writ,  that  no  drunkard  shall  enter  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ; and  as  this  passage  of  Scripture  is  put  at 
defiance  by  the  run!  drinker,  who  prefers  hell  to  heaven,  and  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  his  soul’s  salvation  and  hope  of  happiness  here  and  here- 
after for  the  intoxicating  cup  ; and  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  deceived 
in  this  particular,  as  to  the  destructive  and  poisonous  effects  of  the 
manufactured  liquors  which  are  every  where  drunk  and  sold  as  genuine 
liquor,  the  Agent  here  proposes  to  unmask  the  murderous  wretches  who 
manufacture  these  liquors  for  gain,  by  exposing  the  secrets  of  their 
craft,  as  published  in  a book  of  several  hundred  pages,  which  is  in  use 
and  is  approved  of  by  the  “ Whisky  Ring.”  This  information  is  given 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  consumer  of  intoxicating  liquors.  If  he 
will  persist  in  destroying  his  health  and  happiness,  and  his  hopes  of 
hereafter,  the  Agent  wishes  to  enlighten  his  mind  and  leave  him  without 
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excuse,  by  placing  before  him  for  his  consideration,  the  recipes  which 
are  now  in  common  use,  as  taken  from  Lacour’s  Book,  on  the  manu- 
facture of  liquors.  They  are  here  given  with  Dr.  Hutchins’  comments 
upon  the  baneful  effects  of  the  poisons  used  in  these  liquors;  which  in- 
formation has  been  supplied  by  the  Doctor,  as  seen  in  the  foregoing 
correspondence. 

We  give  but  few  of  them ; the  first,  is  for  the  making  of 
COGNAC  BRANDY. 

1st.  Take  one  barrel  of  whisky,  say  forty  gallons ; add  tincture  of 
grains  of  Paradise,  one  quart ; powdered  Catechu,  three  ounces ; mucilage 
of  Slippery-elm-bark,  two-thirds  of  a pint ; oil  of  Lemon,  eighty  drops  ; 
well  rubbed  in  an  ounce  of  white  or  brown  Sugar,  and  added  to  the 
liquor ; then  add  six  ounces  of  acetic  ether.  If  this  brandy  is  desired 
of  a very  deep  color,  it  can  be  rendered  so  by  the  addition  of  a pint  of 
the  tincture  of  Cochineal  or  Sanders  wood,  and  the  same  of  burnt 
Sugar. 


NEW  YORK  BRANDY. 

2nd.  Cleansed  Alcohol,  thirty  gallons;  water,  forty  gallons;  mix 
Nitric  ether,  two  ounces ; one  ounce  of  Sulphuric  acid.  Rectified 
whisky  always  contains  a greater  or  less  portion  of  stimulus  for  the 
palate,  either  in  the  form  of  Pepper,  Pellitory,  or  the  astringent  pro- 
perties of  tea. 


OLD  PEACH  BRANDY. 

3rd.  Common  rectified  whisky,  forty  gallons ; tincture  of  grains  of 
Paradise,  three  pints ; powdered  Catechu,  four  ounces ; mucilage  of 
Slippery-elm,  two-thirds  of  a pint ; half  pound  hulled  peach  kernels, 
or  bitter  almonds ; and  beat  them  to  a powder,  and  allpw  them  to  in- 
fuse in  a gallon  of  whisky  for  nine  days  ; and  then  add  sulphuric  ether, 
one  ounce ; acetic  ether,  three  ounces ; oil  of  lemon,  fifty  drops  ; dissolve 
in  the  ether,  one  grain  of  ambergris  well  rubbed  up  in  sugar,  and  the 
whole  well  mixed  and  colored  as  for  other  brandies. 

APPLE  BRANDY. 

4th.  Common  rectified  whisky,  forty  gallons;  tincture  of  strong  tea, 
half  gallon ; sulphuric  acid,  one  and  a half  ounces ; and  ninety-nine 
drops  of  winter  green  dissolved  in  ether.  Color  to  a light  brown  with 
burnt  sugar. 


CHERRY  BRANDY. 


5th.  Rectified  whisky,  twenty  gallons  ; tincture  of  grains  of  Paradise, 
one  gallon ; powdered  catechu,  six  ounces ; water,  sixteen  gallons  ; re- 
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fined  sugar,  from  forty  to  eighty  pounds;  sulphuric  acid,  four  ounces  ; 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  one  drachm;  oil  of  lemon,  half  ounce;  twenty 
drops  of  the  oil  of  cinnamon  ; these  oils  can  be  dissolved  in  four  ounces 
of  alcohol  and  added.  The  sugar  is  to  be  dissolved  in  sixteen  gallons  of 
water ; this  is  to  be  cochineal,  to  digest  in  a gallon  of  warm  water  for  a 
few  days,  or  until  the  coloring  is  completely  extracted  ; then  add  two 
ounces  of  powdered  alum,  and  add  it  to  the  brandy. 

BOURBON  WHISKY. 

6th.  Rectified  whisky,  thirty  gallons ; water,  nine  gallons  ; tincture 
of  grains  of  paradise,  one  gallon ; mucilage  of  slippery  elm  bark,  half 
pint ; acetic  ether,  three  ounces ; oil  of  winter  green,  fifteen  drops,  dis- 
solved in  the  ether. 


SCOTCH  WHISKY. 

7th.  Rectified  whisky,  thirty-nine  gallons ; tincture  of  grains  of  para- 
dise, half  gallon;  powdered  catechu,  three  ounces;  color  with  burnt 
sugar,  and  add  thirty  drops  of  creosote. 


PURE  IRISH  AND  SCOTCH  WHISKY. 

8th.  Contains  about  fifty-two  to  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  which 
would  be  equal  in  strength  to  pure  French  brandy.  The  fancy  brands 
of  American  whisky  contain  from  thirty  to  forty-eight  per.  cent,  of  al- 
cohol. 


DOMESTIC  LIQUORS. 

9th.  In  the  manufactui’e  of  domestic  liquors,  the  perfumes  best  suited 
to  this  purpose,  are  acetic  and  nitric  ether,  oil  of  wintergreen,  essence 
of  ambergris,  oil  of  mace,  and  lemon,  ambergris,  and  creosote.  The  ar- 
ticles used  for  giving  strength  to  these  liquors,  are  grains  of  paradise, 
pellitory,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and  a strong  decoction  of  samqua  tea. 
The  nitre  is  most  dangerous  to  life,  and  should  not  be  used. 


10th.  Fusil  oil,  which  is  used  so  copiously  in  adulterated  liquors,  is 
an  oily,  colorless  liquid,  of  a strong,  disagreeable  odor,  and  acrid,  burn- 
ing taste,  and  most  destructive  to  health. 

11th.  Alcohol  contains  an  essential  oil,  which  is  removed  by  rectifica- 
tion, and  when  thus  cleansed  of  the  grain  oil,  is  then  suited  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  manufacturer,  and  is  known  as  neutral  spirit.  The  spirit, 
when  flavored,  and  various  articles  added  to  give  a vinous,  mucilagi- 
nous, oily,  or  dry  taste,  produces  imitation  liquors,  by  virtue  of  their 
possessing  some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  distilled  spirit, 
which  they  are  supposed  to  represent. 
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ACIDS. 

12th.  Tartaric,  citric,  and  sulphuric,  are  used  for  imparting  acidulous, 
vinous  taste  to  liquors. 

Tartaric  is  made  from,  or  extracted  from  tartar,  a peculiar  substance 
which  forms  on  the  inside  of  wine  casks,  being  deposited  there  during 
the  fermentation  of  the  wine. 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 

13th  From  the  price  of  this  acid,  it  is  used  extensively  for  adulte- 
rating vinegar,  and  also  in  any  form  that  an  acid  may  be  required  for 
wines,  cordials,  &c.,  &c. 

This  acid  is  made  from  the  combustion  of  sulphur,  and  is  used  in 
forming  the  beading  mixture,  for  giving  bead  to  the  low-proof  liquors. 

ALUM. 

14th.  Alum  is  manufactured  occasionally  from  earths  which  contain 
it  ready  formed,  but  most  generally  from  minerals,  which,  from  the  fact 
of  their  containing  most  or  all  of  its  constituents,  are  called  alum-ore. 

AMYLIC  ALCOHOL. 

15th.  Fusil  oil,  grain  oil,  corn  spirit  oil.  These  oils  are  distinguished 
by  a strong,  disagreeable  odor,  that  is  perceptible  in  corn  whisky,  and 
are  vulgarly  known  as  Rot-gut. 

AMMONIA. 

16th.  Ammonia  is  commonly  obtained  by  the  action  of  lime  on  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  or  sal-ammoniac.  Water  of  ammonia  is  used  in  low- 
proof  liquors,  for  giving,  in  combination  with  ethers,  essences,  &c.,  a 
strong  aromatic  perfume. 


AMBERGRIS. 

17th.  Ambergris  is  opaque,  lighter  than  water,  and  of  consistence 
like  that  of  wax;  and  has  a peculiar,  aromatic  odor,  and  is  almost  taste- 
less, and  softens  with  the  warmth  of  the  hand.  Ambergris  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  will  dissolve  in  hot  alcohol.  It  is  used  as  a perfume  for 
liquors. 

We  have  here  given  the  recipes,  and  now  give  Dr.  Hutchin’s  review 
of  them,  not  only  in  exposing  the  poisons  used,  and  their  bad  effects 
upon  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  but  the  damaging  effects  upon  soci- 
ety, and  the  evil  consequences  of  this  rum-drinking  business. 
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“No.  1. — Grains  of  Paradise. — Physiological  effects  are  analogous  to 
those  of  pepper.  Used  quite  largely  in  veterinary  medicine.  Used  in 
this  and  other  countries  to  give  an  artificial  strength  to  spirits,  &c. 

In  56  King  Geo.  Ill,  c.  58,  we  find  the  following : “ No  brewer  or 
dealer  in  beer  shall  have  in  his  possession  or  use  grains  of  paradise,  un- 
der a penalty  of  £200  for  each  offence;  and  no  druggist  shall  sell  it  to 
a brewer,  under  a penalty  of  £500  for  each  offence.” 

No.  2. — Catechu. — Is  a powerful  astringent. 

No.  3. — Acetic  Ether. — To  plants  is  a rapid  and  powerful  poison. 
On  man,  its  first  effects  on  the  cerebral  functions  are  those  of  an  ex- 
citant, but  subsequent  ones,  of  a depressing  character.  In  large  doses 
it  produces  intoxication  like  alcohol. 

No.  4. — Nitric  Ether. — Like  effects  to  acetic,  but  somewhat  more 
powerful. 

No.  5. — Sulphuric  Acid. — Produces  uneasiness  in  the  stomach,  dis- 
turbance of  digestion,  griping  pain  in  bowels,  and  violent  purging.  In 
large  quantities  it  quickly  produces  burning  pain  in  mouth,  fauces  and 
stomach,  with  vomiting  of  bloody  and  dark  fluids.  Spasms  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face,  back,  and  upper  limbs.  Destruction  of  tissues,  great 
prostration.  According  to  Christison,  one  tea-spoonful  has  proved 
fatal. 

No.  6. — Sidphuric  Ether. — Its  effects  are  similar  to  nitric  and  acetic 
ethers,  but  still  more  powerful. 

No.  7. — Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds. — Is  a powerful  poison.  Its  medicinal 
dose  is  i drop.  Four  drops  will  kill  a large  sized  dog  instantly. 

No.  8. — Creosote. — Irritant  and  caustic.  Large  dose,  poison.  Me- 
dicinal dose,  one  to  two  drops,  thoroughly  mixed  in  mucilage. 

No.  9. — Nitre. — Reduces  the  circulation,  producing  general  weak- 
ness, mental  depression,  and  drowsiness,  general  tremblings,  difficulty  of 
speech,  giddiness,  unnatural  sounds  in  the  ears,  and  an  extraordinary 
debility  of  the  limbs.  If  long  continued,  even  in  moderate  doses,  nitre 
produces  chronic  irritation  of  the  stomach,  depravity  of  the  blood,  and 
favors  the  generation  of  a typhoid  condition.” 

We  give  the  following  on  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  as  taken 
from  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Massachusetts,  which  contains  statements  as  to  the  quantity  of 
„ intoxicating  liquors  consumed  abroad,  and  its  effects  on  the  crime, 
health  and  prosperity  of  the  various  nations  herein  mentioned.  These 
statements  have  been  obtained  from  American  Ambassadors  and  Con- 
suls who  have  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  effects  they  describe. 
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“ The  Board  took  the  trouble  to  collect  the  facts  referred  to,  with  a view 
to  sustain  prohibitory  legislation,  and  it  should  be  born  in  mind  that 
as  regards  drinking  in  this  country,  its  evils  are  patent ; and  that  while 
it  is  possible  that  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  beverages  may  be 
harmless  in  some  climates,  they  are  injurious  in  this. 

“At  Cologne  seventy -five  per  cent  of  the  crime  is  traced  to  hard 
drinking,  and  at  Tsier  the  fifty-one  criminals  in  the  prison  were  all 
hard  drinkers. 

In  Ireland,  whisky,  wine  and  beer,  are  largely  consumed.  The  popu- 
lar drink  is  whisky,  and  almost  all  the  crime  of  the  country  is  charged 
upon  it.  In  1868,  76,000  persons  were  arrested  for  drunkenness.  The 
consumption  was  5,036,814  gallons  of  domestic  spirits,  and  325,995 
gallons  of  foreign  spirits,  with  1,208,223  gallons  of  beer,  and  1,538,209 
barrels  of  wine,  costing  in  all  $40,812  785,  or  an  average  of  $37  50  for 
every  family.  But  England  and  Scotland  are  no  better.  The  con- 
sumption of  these  two  nations  in  1869  was  15,151,741  gallons  of  foreign 
wine;  29,407,499  gallons  of  spirits,  and  896,553,056  gallons  of  ale  and 
beer.  Three-fourths  of  all  the  crime  in  Great  Britain  spring  from  drink. 

In  the  Netherlands,  where  large  quantities  of  schnaps  and  gin  are 
consumed,  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  crime  are  traced  to  these  fiery  liquids. 

At  Odessa,  Southern  Russia,  wine,  brandy,  beer,  and  whisky  are 
patronized;  the  latter  article  is  sold  at  five  cents  a gill,  and  it  occasions 
about  three-fourths  of  the  crime. 

In  Denmark,  the  aggregate  consumption  of  intoxicating  beverages 
has  increased  within  the  last  twenty  yeai’s.  With  a population  of 
1,600,000  the  consumption  is  6,762,000  gallons  of  foreign  and  domestic 
liquor.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  suicides,  and  in 
diseases  of  the  liver,  bowels  and  kidneys.  In  the  country  the  laborers 
have  five  meals  a day,  and  two  glasses  of  rum  with  each  meal.  Another 
Danish  correspondent  says  that  the  annual  average  consumption  is  four 
and  a half  gallons  a head- 

Leipsic,  with  95,000  inhabitants,  consumes  400,000  gallons  of  beer, 
and  150,000  gallons  of  wine  annually,  and  eight  per  cent  of  the  arrests 
are  for  drunkenness. 

Madeira,  Malta,  Beirut,  Ceylon,  Japan,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Zanzibar, 
Hayti,  Nicarauga,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Peru,  were  heard  from  more  favor- 
ably, the  health  of  the  people  being  good,  and  there  was  less  drinking. 

At  Para,  Brazil,  there  is  a drinking  house  at  every  corner,  and  every 
body  drinks. 

At  Pernambuco,  rum  is  sold  at  forty  cents  a gallon. 

Austria  and  Hungary  stand  favorably  with  regard  to  temperance, 
but  drunkenness  has  been  greatly  on  the  increase  in  France  for  some 
time  past,  and  has  been  productive  of  much  of  the  suffering  the  nation 
has  undergone. 

Toronto,  Canada,  drinks  every  thing,  and  intemperance  is  charged 
with  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  all  the  crimes. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that,  if  all  the  money  spent  in  war,  tobacco 
and  drink,  were  expended  for  education,  sanitary  improvements,  public 
works  and  for  other  useful  purposes, the  world  would  be  infinitely  better  off.” 
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Of  the  forty  millions  of  persons  in  the  United  States,  there  are  fifteen 
millions  who  use  intoxicating  liquors  as  a beverage,  and  but  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  the  population,  who  are  pledged  to  total  abstinence, 
the  only  certain  cure  for  intemperance.  Indulgence  in  strong  drink 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  only  the  occasion  seems  required  to 
ensure  a renewal  of  a suspended  habit  which  takes  to  it  like  fire  to  tow. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  signing  the  pledge.  The  use  of  strong  liquors 
as  a beverage  is  the  one  great  cause  of  all  our  crimes.  It  is  wine  and 
strong  drinks  that  are  paralyzing  the  soul  and  body  of  man,  destroy  his 
usefulness,  and  defeat  the  object  for  which  he  was  created  as  a social 
being.  The  heart  and  the  affections  are  blunted  and  weakened,  and 
the  head  becomes  frenzied  with  the  poison  of  strong  drink,  which  unfits 
the  man  for  business.  A hundred  drunken  mothers  by  their  bad  exam- 
ple are  the  cause  of  hundreds  of  drunken  children,  who  contribute 
largely  to  the  destroying  of  the  respectability  and  harmony  of  the 
neighborhood  which  they  too  often  disgrace,  and  in  a great  measure 
defeat  the  object  of  social  life. 

Another  of  the  evil  consequences  arising  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  will  appear  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  following  statistics 
gathered  from  various  sources.  In  regard  to  the  relative  mortality  of 
abandoned  children  who  are  left  to  perish  by  drunken  parents,  it  may 
be  stated  that,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
Philadelphia,  there  were  born  in  this  city  during  the  last  five  years, 
85,597  living,  and  3,933  dead  infants.  During  this  period  there  was  a 
mortality  of  22.36  per  cent  among  the  infants  under  one  year  old,  and 
29.82  per  cent  died  before  reaching  two  years  of  age.  Under  five  years 
eld  the  mortality  was  36.81  per  cent.  It  will  appear  from  this  that  of 
those  who  died  under  the  age  of  five  years,  60.73  per  cent  died  before 
reaching  the  first  year.  This  result,  it  is  stated,  is  smaller  than  it  should 
be,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  some  practitioners  in  reporting  births. 

The  mortality  among  infants  in  Philadelphia  is  about  the  same  as  it 
is  New  York  and  exceeds  that  of  foreign  countries.  According  to  Farr, 
65,464,  or  16.69  per  cent  of  392,244  children  born  in  England  in  1867 
died  before  completing  one  year.  This  is  5.57  per  cent  less  than  the 
mortality  of  Philadelphia.  The  mortality  here  compares  very  favorably 
with  that  in  Austria,  where  25.36  per  cent  of  all  the  children  born 
between  1855  and  1861  died  during  the  first  year  of  life.  In  Berlin 
the  mortality  of  infants  from  1816  to  1841  was  about  the  same  as  in 
our  city. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  illegitimate 
children  born  in  the  city.  Mr.  Acton  gives  the  following  statistics  for 
Europe.  In  Holland  and  London,  four  per  cent  of  all  the  births  were 
illegitimate.  In  England,  Spain,  and  Italy,  about  five  per  cent.  In 
Scotland,  Belgium,  France,  Prussia,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  the  percent- 
age is  under  ten.  In  Wurtemberg,  sixteen  ; Bavaria  twenty-two  ; Paris, 
twenty-eight ; and  in  Vienna,  fifty-one.  The  average  is  twelve  and  one- 
eighth  per  cent,  which  is  obviously  greater  than  in  Philadelphia. 
Adopting  four  per  cent,  that  which  is  found  in  London,  as  applicable 
to  this  city,  we  estimate  that  of  17,194  children  born  in  this  city  in 
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1870,  688  were  illegitimate.  This  shows  conclusively  a bad  state  of 
morals  that  emanates  mainly  from  intemperate  mothers  of  loose  habits. 

No  distinction  is  made  in  the  registration  of  deaths  in  this  city,  but 
the  mortality  among  these  infants  is  fearful.  Dr.  Frazer,  of  Glasgow, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  but  few  of  them  survive.  Since  1864,  the  births 
each  year  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  has  averaged  246,  and  of  these, 
188  were  illegitimate.  Now  how  can  this  fearful  percentage  be  ac- 
counted for  on  any  other  grounds  than  the  immorality  and  intemperate 
habits  of  the  mother.  Prostitutes  selling  their  bodies  and  souls  for 
money,  indulging  in  the  habitual  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  living  a 
life  of  continued  debauch,  give  birth  to  offspring  that  too  often  become 
idiotic,  intemperance  being  the  primary  cause  of  idiocy.  These,  de- 
prived of  a mother’s  care,  are  left  to  the  cold  charity  of  the  world,  and 
some  sink  into  the  grave,  while  the  heartless  and  drunken  mother  en- 
ters anew  on  her  career  of  crime,  only  to  bring  into  the  world  another 
poor  unfortunate,  to  meet  with  the  same  untimely  end.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  parents  whose  systems  are  debilitated  and  broken  down 
by  the  use  of  liquor,  bring  into  the  world  healthy  and  hearty  children; 
and  thus,  as  it  has  been  said,  the  sins  of  the  parents  are  visited  upon  the 
children  ; and  the  observation  and  experience  of  the  most  careful 
amongst  us,  teach  us  that  the  life  of  the  drunkard,  apart  from  the 
shame,  is  a scene  of  continual  revelry,  drunkenness  and  licentiousness. 

By  the  way  of  corroborating  the  above  statements,  we  give  an  ex- 
tract from  a recent  speech  made  by  Thomas  M.  Coleman,  Esq.  He 
said,  that  in  calculating  or  attempting  to  show  the  fearful  loss  of  life 
through  the  agency  of  alcoholic  beverages,  we  must  go  beyond  the  or- 
dinary statements  to  be  found  in  prison  reports,  or  in  the  records  of 
almshouses  or  coroners’  offices.  We  must  examine  the  mortality  lists 
of  the  health  officers,  and  ascertain  from  them  how  life  is  destroyed  by 
the  absence  of  pure  air,  nourishing  food,  &c.,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
temperate habits  of  parents,  and  the  dissipation  of  the  young,  just  bud- 
ding into  manhood.  A few  statistics  obtained  from  these  reports,  will 
illustrate  and  make  plain  our  meaning.  Philadelphia  is  conceded  to 
be  one  of  the  most  healthy  cities  in  the  United  States,  containing  all 
the  elements  which  should  insure  long  life;  but,  with  all  its  advantages, 
thousands  die  from  the  unbounded  license  given  to  the  sale  and  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors.  During  the  past  four  years,  the  deaths  in  this  city 
have  numbered  60,162;  and  of  this  number,  18,150  were  under  one 
year  of  age,  and  32,156,  more  than  one-half,  were  under  twenty  years 
of  age. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  many  diseases  incident  to  children 
that  prove  fatal  in  hundreds  of  cases,  but  is  it  not  fair  to  infer  that  out 
of  from  four  to  five  thousand  that  die  annually  under  one  year  of  age 
in  this  city,  at  least  two  thousand  of  them  would  pass  safely  through 
the  ordiuary  sickness  of  childhood,  and  reach  years  of  maturity,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  dissipated  habits  of  their  parents,  which  prevents  them 
from  providing  not  only  proper  places  of  habitation,  but  nourishing 
food  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sustain  life  ? Even  among  those  who 
have  wealth  and  all  the  comforts  it  brings,  their  children  are  sent  to 
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their  graves  by  the  administration  of  soothing  syrups  and  other  concoc- 
tions, having  alcohol  as  their  principal  ingredient. 

The  speaker  then  referred  to  the  deaths  in  this  city  from  1861  to 
1870,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 


Year. 

Deaths. 

Under  1 year. 

Under  20  years 

1861. 

....  14,468 

3,799 

9,027 

1862. 

....  15,097 

3,661 

8,038 

1863. 

....  15,788 

3,995 

8,450 

1864. 

....  17,582 

4,209 

9,388 

1865. 

....  17,169 

4,295 

9,182 

1866. 

. . - . 16, $03 

4,492 

8,802 

1867. 

....  13,933 

4,325 

7,423 

1868. 

....  14,693 

4,601 

7,805 

1869. 

....  14,786 

4,324 

8,703 

140,219 

37,701 

76,218 

Among  the  diseases  that  were  fatal  to  children  under  one  yea?  of 
age,  we  can  mention  the  following  as  having  occurred  in  1861,  when 
the  deaths  numbered  about  the  same  as  in  1869  : Deaths  from  convul- 
sions in  1861,  345 ; in  1869,  429  ; deaths  from  cholera  infantum  in  1861 , 
400;  in  1869,  665;  from  debility,  in  1861,  344;  in  1869,  374.  There  is 
a steady  increase  in  the  deaths  of  children  by  diseases  which  are  aggra- 
vated and  terminate  fatally  because  of  poverty,  neglect,  and  dissipa- 
tion. Again,  it  will  be  noticed  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  deaths 
occur  among  those  under  twenty  years  of  age.  This  cannot  be  attri- 
butable to  pestilential  or  epidemic  diseases,  for  the  same  thing  occurs 
every  year.  The  cause  must  be  traced  to  the  habits  of  parents,  and  the 
■want  of  watchfulness  over  the  conduct  of  their  children. 

Mr.  Coleman  then  referred  to  the  loss  of  life  among  those  who  have 
grown  to  manhood,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants, 
and  stated  that  careful  calculations  have  recently  been  made,  from 
data  furnished  by  two  societies  of  workingmen — one  of  them  composed 
of  total  abstainers,  and  the  other  of  those  who  use  alcoholic  liquors  to 
a greater  or  lesser  extent.  From  these  reports  it  appears  that  in  the 
society  of  total  abstainers,  the  average  time  of  sickness  in  a year,  to  each 
member,  is  one  and  three-quarter  days ; in  the  other,  eleven  and  seven- 
eighth  days.  The  death  rate  in  the  total  abstainers’  society  was  two- 
fifths  of  one  per  cent.,  and  in  the  one  in  which  its  members  indulged  in 
spirituous  or  fermented  liquors,  one  and  a half  per  cent.  Assuming 
the  membership  of  each  society  to  be  1,000,  there  are  four  deaths 
among  the  total  abstainers,  and  fifteen  among  the  drinkers. 

Careful  tables  compiled  from  life  insurance  companies  show  that  in 
a given  number  of  risks,  for  every  ten  temperate  persons  that  die  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty  years,  inclusive,  eighteen  intempe- 
rate die ; for  ten  deaths  of  temperate  persons  between  twenty-one  and 
thirty  years,  in  a given  number  of  risks,  there  are  fifty-one  deaths  of  the 
intemperate;  and  when,  in  a given  number  of  risks,  ten  temperate  per- 
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sons  die  between  the  ages  of  thirty-one  and  forty  years,  about  forty  in- 
temperate die.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  risk  on  an  inebriate  is  on 
an  average  more  than  three  and  a half  times,  and  in  his  third  decade 
more  than  five  times  greater  than  on  a temperate  person. 

In  conclusion  the  speaker  stated  that  it  has  often  been  said  with 
truth,  in  connection  with  the  monstrous  evil  of  drinking  alcoholic  stim- 
ulants, that  there  is  not  a day  that  passes  in  which  virtue  does  not  sell 
itself  for  bread ; in  which  some  poor,  frenzied  creature  does  not  rush 
madly  upon  death.  Behind  windows  that  you  look  heedlessly  at,  tra- 
gedies, red  as  any  history  or  fiction  ever  painted,  are  being  played,  and 
faces  you  admire  mask  with  smiles  an  inward  torture  worse  than  the 
agony  of  the*  rack.  Around  us  are  the  thousands  who  toil,  starve,  curse, 
fight,  and  die,  that  the  traffic  in  rum  may  flourish,  and  the  world  goes 
roaring  on  as  heedless  of  those  who  fall  as  the  gale  in  autumn  is  heed- 
less of  the  leaves  it  strips  from  the  trees  and  branches.” 

When  respectability  and  virtue  are  gone,  anarchy  and  misery  follow. 
They  are  then  crushed  by  their  own  folly,  and  fall  into  a fathomless 
abyss,  whence  no  traveller  returns.  It  is  the  “ One  Glass  more” 
that  causes  this  misery. 

“ ONE  GLASS  MORE.” 

Stay,  mortal,  stay  ! nor  heedless  thus 
Thy  sure  destruction  seal ; 

Within  that  cup  there  lurks  a curse, 

Which  all  who  drink  shall  feel. 

Disease  and  death,  for  ever  nigh, 

Stand  ready  at  the  door, 

And  eager  wait  to  hear  the  cry 
Of — “ Give  me  one  glass  more." 

Go,  view  the  prisoners’  gloomy  cells  ; 

Their  sin  and  misery  scan  ; 

Gaze,  gaze  upon  these  earthly  hells — 

In  drink  their  woes  began. 

Of  yonder  children,  bathed  in  tears, 

Ask,  Why  is  mother  poor? 

They’ll  whisper  in  thy  startled  ears, 

“ ’T  was  father’s  One  glass  mare" 

Stay,  mortal,  stay!  repent,  return, 

Reflect  upon  thy  fate : 

The  poisonous  draught  for  ever  spurn 
Spurn,  spurn  it,  ere  too  late. 

Oh,  fly  the  horrid  grog-shop  then, 

Nor  linger  at  the  door, 

Lest  thou  perchance  should’st  sip  again 
The  treacherous  “ One  glass  more." 

f 

Trust  not  to  thy  deceitful  heart,  , 

The  Saviour’s  grace  implore  ; 

Through  him  from  every  sin  depart, 

And  touch  that  glass  no  more. 
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We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  editor  of  the  National  Temperance 
Almanac,  that  the  good  cause  is  progressing  all  over  the  Union,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  article  : 

“The  record  of  the  past  year  shows  earnest  labor  and  decided  progress.  The 
public  mind  has  been  aroused  and  public  attention  arrested  by  conventions,  socie- 
ties, and  individuals,  until  the  entire  community  are  feeling  the  etfects  of  the  agita- 
tion and  discussion. 

The  progress  in  temperance  literature  has  been  greater  the  past  year  than  in  any 
former  year  in  the  history  of  the  cause.  The  National  Temperance  Society  alone 
have  issued  more  pages  of  printed  matter  than  have  been  sent  forth  in  any  year  for 
a great  length  of  time.  The  political  phase  of  the  question  is  being  extensively 
discussed,  not  only  in  temperance  papers,  but  in  the  political  and  religious  papers 
of  the  day.  Several  States  have  already  perfected  a separate  party  organization 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  laws  to  suppress  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  renewed 
agitation  of  the  subject  brings  the  whole  matter  more  strongly  before  all  classes  of 
people.  The  number  of  pledged  abstainers  is  also  increasing,  and  all  the  signs  of 
the  times  give  promise  of  a better  time  and  a brighter  day.” 

We  have,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
Divisions  of  the  Order  of  Sons  of  Temperance,  that  have  thirteen  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  four  members,  who  are  ready  to  do  good  ser- 
vice in  the  cause. 

The  whole  number  of  Temperance  organizations  in  our  city  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty.  This  includes  not  only  Divisions  of  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance, but  those  of  Good  Templars,  Templars  of  Honor,  Cadets  of 
Temperance,  and  other  organizations. 

The  whole  number  of  members  of  the  various  Temperance  organiza- 
tions in  this  State,  is  estimated  at  530,000,  who  are  pledged  to  do 
all  they  can  to  crush  out  intemperance,  politically  or  otherwise. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  and  Representatives  of  the  dis- 
trict, a bill  passed  the  Legislature,  and  has,  we  believe,  been  signed  by 
the  Governor,  allowing  the  qualified  voters  of  the  Twenty-second  Ward, 
City  of  Philadelphia,  to  vote  on  the  question  of  granting  license  to  sell 
rum.  In  other  words,  the  Local  Option  system  has  been  enacted  for  the 
said  Ward,  and  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken  the  good  people  there  will, 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October  next,  most  emphatically  vote  the  rum 
nuisance  from  their  midst.  But  why  not  grant  us  the  law  for  the  en- 
tire State? 

But  we  are  glad  for  this  one  crumb  dropped  to  our  friends  of  the 
Twenty-second  Ward,  and  for  that  other  crumb — the  election  day  pro- 
hibitory law.  These  are  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

Potter  County,  no  license,  but  prohibition.  153  towns  in  19  counties — 5G  have  license — 97  without; 
13  have  lccal  Prohibition  Laws;  84  abolished  license  through  the  Courts.  P.  Coombe. 
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Of  the  eases  released  through  the  interference  of  the 
Agent,  the  following  are  here  given. 


Number  1 — Was  the  case  of  an  Indian  boy,  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  unjustly  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery  with  intent 
to  kill.  He  had  been  sadly  imposed  upon  by  his  prosecutor,  who  had  employed 
him  in  the  country,  to  assist  in  bringing  a drove  of  horses  to  this  city.  After  the 
horses  were  sold,  and  he  had  completed  his  engagement  with  his  prosecutor,  he 
asked  for  the  pay  for  his  services,  which  was  not  given  him.  His  employer  treated 
him  and  made  him  drunk,  then  quarreled  with  him,  and  imprisoned  him  upon  the 
above  charge;  the  sole  object  of  which  seemed  to  have  been  to  afford  his  prosecutor 
the  opportunity  of  getting  away  from  the  city,  without  paying  the  poor  fellow  for 
his  services.  The  Agent  informed  the  Court  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  the 
prisoner  was  immediately  released  by  the  authority  of  the  Court.  The  Agent 
then  supplied  him  with  sufficient  money  to  enable  him  to  return  to  his  home  in 
the  country. 

Number  2 — Was  the  case  of  a man  who  had  been  imprisoned  upon  the  charge 
of  breach  of  the  peace.  He  had  a wife  and  several  children  depending  upon  him 
for  support,  and  his  imprisonment  caused  them  great  distress.  As  the  alderman 
refused  to  release  him  from  prison,  unless  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($4  50)  were 
paid,  his  wife  pawned  their  bedstead  and  such  other  articles  as  she  could  spare,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  costs.  But  in  this  she  failed,  as 
she  realized  only  three  dollars  ($3)  from  the  pawning  of  her  furniture.  This  sum 
she  offered  to  the  alderman  for  the  release  of  her  husband,  but  he  refused  to  receive 
it,  or  to  release  the  prisoner,  until  the  whole  amount  of  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
($4  50)  was  paid.  She  then  informed  the  alderman  of  the  distressed  condition  of 
herself  and  children,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  Agent  also  appealed  to  the 
magistrate  for  the  prisoner’s  release,  but  with  no  better  success,  as  the  whole  amount 
of  the  costs  was  insisted  upon,  although  the  prisoner  was  wholly  unable  to  pay  it. 
When  the  Agent  informed  Judge  Allison  of  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the 
alderman,  and  the  distressed  condition  of  the  prisoner’s  family,  the  man  was  at 
once  released  by  the  authority  of  the  Court,  without  any  costs  whatever  being 
required. 

Number  3— Was  that  of  a friendless  German  boy,  about  nineteen  years  of  age. 
He  came  to  this  city  from  New  York,  about  the  time  of  the  destructive  hail  storm. 
His  trade  was  that  of  a painter  and  glazier.  As  so  much  glass  had  been  broken  by 
the  storm,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  come  to  this  city  to 
get  employment.  Soon  after  his  arrival  here,  he  was  engaged  by  a man  to  put 
glass  in  the  skylight  of  his  premises,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  building. 
After  the  price  had  been  agreed  upon  for  which  he  was  to  do  the  work,  he  invested 
all  the  money  that  he  had  in  the  purchasing  of  glass  to  do  the  job.  And  when  the 
work  was  completed  in  a satisfactory  manner,  the  poor  fellow  asked  for  his  pay 
from  the  party  who  had  employed  him.  He  was  told  that  he  would  not  receive 
any  pay  for  the  work  that  he  had  done,  as  some  person  had  come  into  the  house 
while  he  was  at  work  there,  who  was  suspected  as  an  acquaintance  of  his,  and  stolen 
about  as  much  money  and  jewelry  as  would  have  paid  for  the  work  that  he  had 
done.  The  prisoner  then  went  to  the  Mayor’s  office,  and  complained  that  he  had 
been  cheated  out  of  his  pay.  He  was  advised  to  sue  the  man  for  his  money,  which 
he  did,  and  the  man  immediately  sued  and  imprisoned  him,  on  suspicion  of  having 
been  connected  with  some  one  in  robbing  him.  As  it  appeared  that  there  was  no 
truth  whatever  in  the  charge  that  was  made  against  the  prisoner,  and  as  it  was 
evident  that  it  was  brought  against  him  to  deter  him  from  demanding  pay  for  the 
work  that  he  had  done,  and  as  he  was  in  a penniless  and  friendless  condition,  in 
this  city,  where  he  was  a stranger,  for  these  reasons  the  Agent  pitied  him,  appeared 
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before  the  magistrate  at  the  hearing  of  the  case,  defended  him,  and  saw  that  the 
prosecutor  paid  him  the  full  amount  which  was  due  him,  as  well  as  getting  him  to 
consent  to  the  unconditional  discharge  of  the  prisoner,  which  he  agreed  to,  pro- 
viding that  the  prisoner  would  promise  not  to  prosecute  him  for  damages  As  the 
prisoner  was  poor,  and  unable  to  carry  on  a prosecution,  and  as  he  wished  to  be 
released  from  prison  at  once,  the  Agent  consented  that  the  case  should  be  dismissed 
upon  these  conditions. 

Number  4 — Was  that  of  a poor  woman  who  had  been  engaged  to  do  some  wash- 
ing for  a family  who  employed  her.  A hair  watch  chain,  of  but  little  value  to  any 
one  but  the  owner,  was  missing,  and  the  prisoner  was  accused  of  taking  it  The 
owner  said  that,  “ he  had  neglected  to  take  it  out  of  his  vest  pocket  at  the  time  he 
put  his  clothing  in  the  wash,  and  he  felt  sure  that  the  prisoner  must  have  taken  it.” 
As  it  had  been  made  from  the  hair  of  a deceased  relative,  he  prized  it  very  highly. 
With  the  hope  of  getting  the  prisoner  to  confess  that  she  took  it,  he  imprisoned  her, 
and  separated  her  from  her  little^  child,  whom  he  retained  in  his  house  for  a few 
days,  but  finding  it  rather  troublesome,  sent  it  to  the  Almshouse.  As  the  prisoner 
declared  she  was  innocent  of  the  charge,  the  Agent  called  upon  the  prosecutor,  and 
got  him  not  only  to  consent  to  a settlement  of  the  case,  by  signing  a recommenda- 
tion for  a nolle  prosequi,  but  he  also  offered  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  Court  charges, 
seemed  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of  the  whole  affair,  and  was  exceedingly  anxious  to 
have  the  prisoner  released.  The  case  was  settled  with  the  consent  of  J udge  Ludlow 
and  District  Attorney  Sheppard.  The  Agent  then  assisted  the  prisoner  in  getting 
her  child  back  from  the  Almshouse.  She  was  a woman  of  good  character,  and  her 
prosecution  was  disgraceful  in  the  party  who  instituted  the  suit. 

Number  5 — Was  the  case  of  a young  girl  who  was  imprisoned  upon  the  charge 
of  breach  of  the  peace.  Her  offence  consisted  in  her  asking  for  some  assistance 
from  a man  who  had  led  her  astray  when  she  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age.  He 
took  her  from  the  home  of  her  respectable  parents,  and  kept  and  lived  with  her  for 
a period  of  five  years.  He  then  deserted  her,  and  married  another.  As  he  was 
wealthy  and  in  good  circumstances,  the  prisoner  thought  the  least  that  he  could  do, 
would  be  to  give  her  some  assistance  to  enable  her  to  live.  This  he  refused  to  do, 
and  caused  her  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  annoying  him.  The  Agent  pro- 
cured her  discharge  from  the  Alderman,  by  explaining  her  case,  and  by  becoming 
bail  for  her  to  keep  the  peace  for  the  future. 

Number  6 — Was  the  case  of  an  insane  woman,  who  had  been  committed  to 
prison,  with  her  pretty  little  child,  upon  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery.  The 
Agent  procured  her  discharge  from  the  magistrate,  and  got  him  to  consent  to  take 
her  child  and  adopt  it,  as  he  had  no  children  of  his  own.  After  this  much  had 
been  accomplished,  tbe  Agent  procured  a certificate  from  the  physicians  of  the 
prison,  testifying  to  her  insanity,  and  after  this  had  been  certified  to  by  an  Aider- 
man,  had  her  sent  to  the  Insane  Asylum. 

Number  7 — Was  that  of  a man  who  had  been  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
prison  upon  the  charge  of  larceny.  This  had  scarcely  been  done,  when  the  Agent 
discovered  that  the  man  was  insane,  and  that  he  had  previously  been  an  inmate  of 
an  Insane  Asylum  for  a period  of  eight  months.  The  Agent  procured  a certificate 
from  the  Prison  Physicians  as  to  his  insanity  and  presented  it  to  the  Court,  with  a 
request  to  Judge  Paxson  to  reconsider  his  sentence,  and  to  allow  the  Agent  to  send 
him  to  the  insane  department  of  the  Almshouse.  The  application  was  successful, 
the  prisoner  was  released,  and  the  Agent  procured  an  order  and  saw  that  he  was 
sent  to  that  institution. 

Number  8 — Was  an  extraordinary  case  of  oppression.  It  was  that  of  a man 
who  had  been  imprisoned  upon  a Sheriff’s  writ,  issued  from  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  was  sent  to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  trespass,  for  words  that  had  been  spoken 
by  his  wife,  which  were  construed  by  his  prosecutor  into  slander.  No  one  pre- 
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tended  that  the  prisoner  had  said  or  done  anything  to  the  party  prosecuting;  but, 
as  the  law  holds  h man  responsible  for  what  his  wife  says  and  does,  he  was  im- 
prisoned because  he  was  unable  to  get  bail.  His  case  was  particularly  oppressive, 
inasmuch  as  the  words  that  had  been  spoken  were  said  to  be  true.  They  were 
uttered  by  the  prisoner’s  wife  in  a moment  of  excitement,  at  a time  when  she  was 
finding  fault  with  the  prosecutor,  who  was  a tavern-keeper,  for  harboring  her  hus- 
band to  the  neglect  of  his  family  and  business.  The  prisoner  and  his  wife  were 
both  arrested  for  the  offence,  but  the  wife,  who  was  the  real  offender,  got  bail  and 
escaped  going  to  prison.  The  object  of  having  them  arrested  was  to  prevent  the 
prisoner’s  wife  from  prosecuting  the  tavern-keeper  for  harboring  her  husband,  and 
for  threatening  her,  with  a knife  in  his  hand,  and  telling  her  at  the  same  time  that 
he  would  kill  her  if  she  did  not  leave  his  premises.  This  she  refused  to  do,  unless 
her  husband  came  with  her.  The  Agent  interfered  in  their  behalf ; the  counsel  for 
the  prosecutor  and  the  Sheriff  were  seen,  and  the  prisoner  was  released  with  the 
consent  of  all  parties  concerned.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Agent,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a more  high-handed  case  of  oppression ; particularly  so,  as  the  prisoner’s 
wife  was  a Christian  woman,  and  had  a young  babe  who  required  her  care,  as  well 
as  that  of  her  husband,  who  had  neglected  them. 

Number  9 — Was  a similar  case  of  oppression,  wherein  an  industrious  man  had 
been  imprisoned  for  what  his  wife  had  done.  She  said  that,  “a  certain  man  had 
insulted  her,  and  attempted  to  take  liberties  with  her,”  for  which  she  prosecuted 
him  in  Court.  As  she  failed  to  substantiate  the  charges,  the  man  was  acquitted, 
and  the  costs  of  the  trial  were  put  upon  the  prisoner’s  wife,  and  as  herself  and  hus- 
band were  unable  to  pay  the  costs,  he  was  sent  to  prison,  boon  after  this  had  been 
done  the  prisoner’s  wife  was  taken  sick  and  was  in  a destitute  condition,  and  suffer- 
ing for  the  want  of  support  from  her  husband.  In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  the 
Agent  consulted  Judge  Ludlow,  and  obtained  his  consent  to  the  releasing  of  the 
prisoner  from  the  costs. 

Number  10 — Was  the  case  of  a woman  who  had  been  committed  to  prison  upon 
the  grave  charge  of  arson.  The  principal  witnesses  against  her  were  her  husband, 
and  a female  who  was  in  the  prisoner’s  employ.  It  was  sworn  to  by  these  witnesses 
that  she  asked  for  a match,  and  went  up  stairs  and  set  fire  to  the  house.  The  main 
damage  that  had  been  done,  was  the  burning  and  destruction  of  her  own  clothing. 
She  said  that  “she  was  not  guilty,  and  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  charge.”  As 
this  seemed  probable,  from  the  fact  that  nothing  was  destroyed  but  her  own  clothing, 
which  she  stood  in  need  of,  and  as  her  husband  and  herself  had  not  lived  happily 
together,  and  as  an  improper  intimacy  was  said  to  have  existed  between  the  hus- 
band and  the  woman,  and  as  these  two  seemed  to  be  the  only  witnesses  against  her, 
for  these  reasons  the  Agent  investigated  the  case,  and  supplied  her  with  counsel 
who  ably  argued  the  case  before  the  jury,  which  resulted  in  the  prisoner’s  being 
honorably  discharged,  upon  a verdict  of  not  guilty.  The  Agent  then  instructed 
the  prisoner  to  go  to  her  home  and  claim  the  protection  of  her  husband,  and  if  be 
treated  her  unkindly,  or  refused  to  support  her,  to  inform  him  that  the  Agent 
would  accompany  her  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and  compel  him  to  support 
her.  All  of  this  was  done  for  the  prisoner  without  any  expense  to  this  unfortunate 
woman.  By  this  management  on  the  part  of  the  Agent,  she  was  probably  saved 
from  a conviction  and  a sentence  of  from  three  to  five  years  imprisonment. 

Number  11 — Was  the  case  of  a poor  girl  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  a debt 
of  four  dollars  and  costs.  She  got  into  the  difficulty  by  borrowiug  a sacque  from 
her  next  door  neighbor,  to  wear  at  a party.  She  laid  it  down,  it  got  mislaid,  and 
she  lost  it.  The  owner  valued  the  article  at  four  dollars,  and  sued  her,  and  obtained 
judgment  against  her  for  this  and  the  costs,  which  amounted  in  all  to  eight  dollars 
($8 1,  and  being  unable  to  pay  this  sum,  she  was  imprisoned.  The  Agent  saw  the 
magistrate,  and  her  discharge  was  obtained  by  taking  the  Agent  for  bail,  for  the 
prisoner  to  pay  one  dollar  per  week  for  four  weeks,  until  the  sacque  was  paid  for. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Agent  induced  the  magistrate  to  release  this  poor  girl  from 
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the  four  dollars  costs.  By  this  arrangement  she  was  liberated  from  prison,  and 
permitted  to  return  to  her  work  where  she  was  employed  in  a factory.  She  subse- 
quently paid  the  amount. 

Number  12 — Was  the  case  of  a poor  woman  who  was  imprisoned  with  her  babe, 
upon  the  charge  of  slander.  She  was  accused  of  writing  two  libellous  letters  to  a 
young  woman,  with  whom  it  was  said,  the  husband  of  the  prisoner  had  been  on 
very  intimate  terms.  This  improper  intimacy  caused  the  wife  to  become  jealous, 
particularly  so,  when  she  had  heard  that  her  husband  had  given  some  valuable 
presents  to  the  prosecutor.  This  caused  her  to  write  the  letters.  When  the  Agent 
saw  the  prosecutor,  and  had  a talk  with  her,  and  convinced  her  of  the  impropriety 
on  her  part,  in  receiving  the  visits  of  this  husband,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his 
wife,  she  was  induced  to  consent  to  a withdrawal  of  the  prosecution,  and  to  let  the 
prisoner  be  released.  All  of  which  was  done  with  no  other  expense  than  the  sum 
of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  which  was  paid  to  the  constable  who  made  the 
arrest. 

Number  13 — Was  that  of  a man  and  his  family,  who  were  in  a most  destitute 
condition,  the  cause  of  which,  was  his  inability  to  get  employment?.  He  was  a re- 
sident of  Delaware,  and  was  imprisoned  for  taking  a piece  of  meat.  When  his 
good  wife  heard  of  his  arrest,  she  came  to  this  city  with  her  little  babe  and  pre- 
sented herself  at  the  prison,  and  begged  for  the  release  of  her  husband.  She  had 
taken  a portion  of  her  clothing  from  her  person,  and  pawned  it  to  get  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  to  procure  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  costs  of  getting  her  husband 
out  of  prison.  In  this  way  she  manage'd  to  raise  three  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents,  (S3  75)  which  she  gave  to  the  Agent  to  pay  the  necessary  Court  charges,  at- 
tending the  entering  of  a nolle  prosequi.  The  Alderman,  the  prosecutor,  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  and  Judge  Ludlow  were  seen  by  the  Agent,  who  informed  them  of 
the  poverty  stricken  condition  of  the  prisoner,  and  his  wife  and  child,  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  employment.  When  this  was  made  known,  the  District 
Attorney  consented  to  take  the  Agent  for  bail,  and  let  the  man  go.  This  was  done 
with  the  understanding  that  the  case  was  not  to  be  prosecuted.  In  this  way  the 
prisoner  was  released  with  the  consent  of  all  parties  concerned,  without  costs ; and 
the  money  which  had  been  given  to  pay  the  costs,  was  returned  to  the  wife,  by  the 
Agent.  This  was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  home  in  Delaware. 
The  man  was  a fisherman,  but  it  being  too  early  in  the  season  for  this  kind  of  em- 
ployment, his  necessities  were  such,  that  he  was  tempted  to  take  the  meat.  Him- 
self and  his  wife  were  truly  grateful  for  the  interference  in  their  behalf. 

Number  14 — Was  the  case  of  a woman  who  had  been  committed  to  prison  upon 
the  charge  of  breach  of  the  peace.  She  came  to  this  city  from  Alexandria,  Va., 
and  was  a stranger  here  with  two  little  children  depending  upon  her  for  support. 
The  Alderman  was  seen  and  she  was  released  after  being  in  prison  about  a day ; 
and  an  opportunity  was  afforded  her  to  return  to  her  friends  in  Virginia. 

Number  15 — Was  the  case  of  a woman  who  had  sued  her  prosecutor  for  abuse ; 
she  entered  bail  and  immediately  retaliated  by  suing  the  prisoner  upon  a false 
charge.  The  prisoner  being  poor  and  unable  to  get  bail,  had  to  go  to  prison.  The 
Agent  procured  her  discharge  from  the  magistrate,  and  afforded  her  an  opportunity 
to  proceed  against  her  prosecutor. 

Ncmber16 — Was  that  of  a young  man  who  was  tried  and  convicted  for  the 
larceny  of  a watch.  At  the  request  of  Judge  Ludlow,  the  Agent  had  the  Physi- 
cians of  the  Prison  to  examine  him,  and  to  see  whether  he  was  sufficiently  sound 
in  his  body  to  enable  the  Agent  to  ship  him.  Upon  the  examination  by  the  physi- 
cians, he  was  found  to  be  in  good  health  and  condition.  Upon  this  information 
the  Judge  sentenced  him  in  such  a way  that  his  sentence  expired  at  once,  in  order 
that  the  Agent  might  ship  him  in  the  United  States  service,  and  send  him  to  sea 
for  three  years,  instead  of  being  sent  to  prison.  He  was  but  a youth,  and  as  it  was 
his  first  offence,  the  Judge  thought  it  best  to  have  him  disposed  of  in  this  way, 
with  a hope  of  saving  him. 
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Number  17 — Was  that  of  a poor  woman  whose  case  was  attended  to  by  the  Agent, 
at  the  request  of  the  Mayor.  She  had  three  little  children  who  were  left  unpro- 
tected, one  of  them  beiDg  but  a year  old.  The  prisoner  was  arrested  upon  the 
charge  of  assault  and  battery,  and  was  dragged  off  without  an  opportunity  being 
afforded  her  to  bring  her  babe  with  her  to  the  prison.  The  Agent  saw  that  the  in- 
fant was  brought  to  her  at  the  prison,  and  he  then  went,  into  Court  and  informed 
Judge  Paxson  of  the  particulars  of  the  case,  after  which  she  was  released  by  the 
Judge,  who  took  the  Agent  for  bail.  The  Agent  then  supplied  her  with  Counsel, 
who  explained  her  case  to  the  Court  and  the  jury,  by  informing  them  that  it  was 
one  of  malicious  prosecution,  and  that  the  prosecutor  had  thrown  a bucket  of  water 
over  the  prisoner,  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  her  into  a quarrel,  by  which  she 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  imprisoning  her  a second  time,  for  the  gratification 
of  a neighbor  who  had  previously  sued  the  prisoner  upon  the  charge  of  assault  and 
battery  ; which  charge  was  not  sustained,  as  the  prisoner  was  honorably  acquitted 
in  Court.  After  this  had  been  done,  the  former  complainant  conspired  with  the 
second  prosecutor,  to  imprison  her  again  ; all  of  which  was  done  by  way  of  seeking 
revenge  for  a supposed  injury.  The  Agent  saw  that  she  was  promptly  released 
without  costs. 

Number  18 — Was  the  case  of  a young  colored  girl  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 
She  was  accused  of  taking  a dress,  sacque,  skirt  and  shawl  from  a colored  woman 
with  whom  she  had  been  living.  She  put  these  articles  upon  her  to  wear  at  a 
party,  and  intended  to  restore  them  when  she  returned  home  again.  As  they 
were  seen  upon  her  when  she  was  leaving  the  woman’s  house,  they  were  taken  from 
her,  and  she  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  larceny.  The  pro- 
secutor was  seen,  and  the  Agent  received  a note  from  her  and  her  husband,  to  the 
Court  and  District  Attorney,  informing  them  that  they  had  no  wish  to  prosecute 
the  girl  further.  As  the  prisoner  was  young,  and  it  was  her  first  offence,  and  as 
her  previous  character  was  good,  the  Agent  interfered  in  her  behalf,  and  obtained 
her  discharge  from  the  Court. 

Number  19 — Was  that  of  a poor  woman  who  had  a sick  child.  She  asked  a 
drunken  woman  to  desist  from  making  a noise  that  disturbed  the  child.  Upon  this, 
the  drunken  woman  quarrelled  with  her,  struck  her  and  scratched  her  face ; and 
while  this  was  going  on,  an  officer  came  up  and  arrested  both,  and  had  them  sent 
to  prison.  The  Agent  saw  that  this  innocent  woman  was  released  and  permitted  to 
return  home  and  take  charge  of  her  sick  child. 

Number  20 — Was  the  case  of  a poor  woman  who  had  been  imprisoned  upon  the 
charge  of  abuse  and  threats.  As  she  had  two  little  children  depending  upon  her 
for  support,  the  Agent  interfered  in  her  behalf,  and  obtained  her  discharge  from 
the  Court,  with  the  consent  of  Judge  Paxson. 

Number  21 — AVas  that  of  a young  man  who  had  been  wrongfully  imprisoned 
upon  the  charge  of  false  pretence;  which  offence  consisted  in  his  being  unable  to 
pay  his  board  bill  of  seven  dollars  ($7).  As  his  imprisonment  was  illegal,  aud  his 
being  out  of  employment  was  the  main  cause  of  his  getting  into  this  difficulty,  the 
Agent  obtained  his  discharge  from  the  Court. 


Number  22 — A\ras  the  case  of  a little  boy  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
tried  and  acquitted  on  the  charge  of  larceny,  but  had  been  held  to  bail  by  the 
Court  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  to  keep  the  peace.  As  he  was 
poor  and  unable  to  give  bail,  he  would  have  had  to  remain  in  prison  for  a year. 
As  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  released  to  enable  him  to  finish  the  learning 
of  his  trade,  which  was  that  of  a moulder,  and  as  it  was  his  first  time  in  prison, 
for  these  reasons  the  Agent  induced  Judge  Paxson  to  take  the  Agent  for  bail,  that 
the  boy  might  have  an  opportunity  of  finishing  his  trade. 
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Number  23 — Was  also  the  case  of  a youth,  who  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  and 
who  had  been  tried  and  acquitted  of  larceny,  but  was  held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  to  keep  the  peace.  The  Agent  became  bail  for  him, 
and  saw  that  he  was  released  by  the  Court  and  an  opportunity  atforded  him  to 
leave  the  city  in  a vessel  with  which  he  had  been  previously  connected. 

Number  24 — Was  that  of  a poor  woman  whose  daughter  had  married  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  citizen.  The  young  man’s  brother  and  mother  were  displeased  with  the 
match,  and  sought  revenge  and  satisfaction  by  beating  the  prisoner  who  was  the 
mother  of  the  young  girl.  She  was  knocked  down  in  the  street  on  a Sabbath  day, 
and  badly  beaten  by  the  prosecutor’s  son.  Her  cries  for  help,  caused  a mob  of 
several  hundred  persons  to  collect  in  the  street,  who  came  to  her  rescue  and  inter- 
fered in  her  behalf.  The  mother  of  the  man  who  inflicted  these  injuries  upon  the 
prisoner,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  witnesses,  immediately  sued  the  prisoner  upon 
the  false  charge  of  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  kill.  This  was  done  to  pre- 
vent this  poor  woman  from  prosecuting  the  prosecutor’s  son  for  an  assault  and 
battery  with  an  intent  to  kill  her.  She  was  scarcely  imprisoned  before  the  neigh- 
bors came  to  the  Agent,  and  informed  him  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  which  they 
themselves  had  witnessed.  These  persons  contributed  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the 
costs  to  procure  the  prisoner’s  immediate  release.  This  money  was  given  to  the 
Agent,  who  went  to  the  house  of  the  prosecutor,  and  insisted  upon  her  going  to  the 
magistrate,  and  giving  her  consent  to  the  release  of  the  prisoner;  which  she  did, 
and  in  this  way  the  poor  woman  was  promptly  released  from  prison,  and  left  free 
to  prosecute  the  young  man  who  had  so  badly  beaten  her. 

Number  25 — Was  the  case  of  an  old  woman  seventy-five  years  of  age,  who  was 
imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery.  The  case  had  been  returned  to 
Court,  and  at  the  time  of  the  trial  there  were  eleven  witnesses  who  testified  to  her 
being  a nuisance  and  a pest  to  the  neighborhood.  The  Agent  then  took  the  witness 
stand  and  testified  to  the  prisoner  being  insane,  as  pronounced  by  the  Prison  Physi- 
cians, who  had  examined  her,  and  found  her  to  be  a fit  subject  for  the  Insane 
Asylum.  This  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Agent,  saved  her  from  a conviction 
and  a long  sentence  upon  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery.  As  the  fact  of  her 
insanity  was  not  known  to  the  Court  or  the  prosecutors,  her  conviction  would 
have  been  certain.  The  Agent  informed  the  Court  and  the  Jury,  that  he  had  at 
several  different  times  within  the  last  eleven  years  sent  her  to  the  Insane  Asylum. 
Several  benevolent  ladies  who  had  contributed  for  several  years  to  her  support 
pitied  the  poor  old  woman.  The  prisoner  was  of  temperate  habits  and  insisted 
upon  reading  the  Bible  to  her  neighbors  whose  creed  differed  from  hers.  As  this 
was  annoying  to  them  they  quarreled  with  her,  and  finally  had  her  arrested  and 
imprisoned. 

Number  26 — Was  the  case  of  a man  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  his  wife  upon 
the  charge  of  assault  and  battery.  He  was  tried  in  Court  and  acquitted,  with  the 
understanding  that  one-half  the  costs  of  prosecution  were  to  be  paid  by  his  wife,  and 
the  other  half  by  himself.  As  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  portion  of  the  costs  he 
was  remanded  to  prison,  after  which  the  Agent  saw  that  he  was  released  with  the 
consent  of  the  Court  and  discharged  from  Prison. 

Number  27 — Was  that  of  a man  who  had  been  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  forty 
dollars  ($40)  and  the  costs  of  prosecution,  upon  conviction  for  an  assault  and 
battery.  As  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  and  his  wife  and  five  children  who 
were  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  would  have  to  go  to  the  Almshouse  if  he 
remained  in  Prison,  the  Agent  applied  to  Judge  Paxson  to  release  him  from  the 
fine.  The  application  was  successful,  and  he  was  released  with  the  consent  of  the 
prosecutor.  He  had  been  badly  beaten  in  his  own  yard  by  his  prosecutor,  and  the 
prisoner  sued  and  had  him  convicted.  The  prosecutor  paid  the  costs  and  then 
adroitly  managed  to  retaliate  by  having  the  prisoner  imprisoned  for  that  of  which 
he  was  not  guilty. 
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Number  28 — Was  that  of  a servant  girl  of  good  character  who  was  out  of 
employment,  and  in  such  straightened  circumstances  that  she  was  tempted  to  take 
a veil  of  but  little  value,  from  a boarder  in  the  house  where  she  resided,  and  obtained 
twenty-five  cents  upon  it  at  a pawnbrokers.  When  she  did  this,  it  was  her  inten- 
tion to  redeem  and  restore  the  article  to  its  owner,  but  before  she  had  time  to  do  so, 
her  improper  conduct  in  this  respect  was  made  known  to  the  police  by  the  owner  of 
the  veil,  and  the  prisoner  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Prison  upon  the  charge  of 
larceny.  She  had  scarcely  been  imprisoned  when  the  Agent  interfered  in  her 
behalf.  The  prosecutor,  the  alderman  and  the  pawnbroker,  were  seen,  and  all 
united  in  signing  a recommendation  for  a nolle  prosequi  to  be  entered  in  the  case, 
which  was  cheerfully  granted  by  the  District  Attorney,  with  the  consent  of  Judge 
Allison.  In  this  way  the  poor  girl  was  promptly  released  from  Prison  without 
expense,  to  the  gratification  of  all  parties  concerned.  On  leaving  the  Prison  some 
money  was  given  her  as  well  as  some  good  advice. 

Number  29 — Was  the  case  of  a poor  man  who  endeavored  to  make  an  honest 
living  for  himself  and  family,  by  selling  sandwiches  at  a Junction  Railroad  Station. 
As  he  did  this  without  having  taken  out  a license  to  do  so,  and  as  it  affected  the 
interests  of  those  who  were  licensed  to  sell,  at  their  instance  he  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned.  The  prisoner’s  wife  called  upon  the  Agent  and  asked  for  his  interfer- 
ence in  her  husband’s  behalf,  and  said  that,  “if  her  husband  stole  he  would  be  im- 
prisoned, and  if  he  sold  things  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  honest  living  for  him- 
telf  and  family  he  was  also  to  be  imprisoned,  and  she  thought  this  was  very  hard.” 
The  Agent  saw  the  Magistrate,  explained  the  case,  and  promptly  obtained  his 
release  without  costs. 

Number  30 — Was  the  case  of  an  industrious  boy  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  who 
was  the  main  support  of  his  widowed  mother.  He  worked  in  a factory  where 
seventeen  dollars  ($17)  were  due  him  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  which  money  his 
mother  afterwards  obtained  from  his  employer  for  her  benefit.  He  was  unwell, 
and  afflicted  with  the  dropsy,  which  unfitted  him  for  work.  He  went  out  to  take 
exercise  and  get  the  fresh  air,  and  having  remained  out  the  best  portion  of  the  day 
without  eating  anything  he  became  hungry,  and  went  into  the  kitchen  of  a tavern, 
and  asked  for  something  to  eat.  The  proprietor  of  the  place  (who  it  was  said  was 
laboring  under  an  attack  of  mania-a-potu),  misunderstood  the  intentions  of  the  boy, 
and  would  listen  to  no  explanations,  and  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned 
upon  the  charge  of  entering  the  house  with  intent  to  steal.  This  had  scarcely 
been  done  when  the  wife  of  the  prosecutor,  accompanied  by  the  mother  of  the  l^oy, 
came  to  the  Agent  and  informed  him  that  the  condition  of  the  mind  of  the  prosecu- 
tor was  such,  that  it  caused  her  to  leave  her  own  house  through  fear  of  her  life. 
She  asked  for  the  release  of  the  boy,  as  she  believed  he  intended  no  wrong  when  he 
entered  her  house.  When  she  accompanied  the  Agent  to  the  District  Attorney  and 
made  these  explanations,  the  boy  was  released  by  a nolle  prosequi  being  entered, 
which  was  signed  by  the  prosecutors  wife  and  the  magistrate. 

Number  31 — Was  that  of  a poor  girl,  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  had  drunken 
parents.  Their  conduct  was  so  provoking  that  she  was  tempted  to  throw  a stick  at 
her  mother,  for  which  offence  she  was  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  her  intemperate  parent.  After  this  had  been  done  the  Agent  applied  to 
the  Court  for  her  immediate  release,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  her  to  Bristol,  Pa., 
where  she  could  get  work  in  a factory  at  four  dollars  per  week,  this  being  sufficient 
for  her  support.  The  application  was  successful  and  Judge  Allison  took  the  Agent 
for  bail  for  her  to  keep  the  peace.  By  this  arrangement  she  was  released  without 
being  sentenced,  and  the  Agent  gave  her  sufficient  money  to  take  her  to  Bristol, 
where  she  will  be  freed  from  the  bad  example  of  her  intemperate  parents. 

Number  32 — Was  the  case  of  a poor  man  who  was  accused  of  stealing  a pair  of 
shoes.  As  he  was  very  much  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  and  as  he  offered 
to  sell  the  shoes  to  get  more  liquor  to  drink,  and  was  too  drunk  to  give  an  explana- 
tion as  to  where  he  had  purchased  them,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  The  Agent 
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ascertained  upon  inquiry,  that  the  shoes  were  his  property,  and  that  he  had  bought 
and  paid  for  them;  and  as  there  was  no  one  to  claim  them  the  Agent  procured  his 
discharge  from  the  Alderman. 

Number  33 — Was  the  case  of  a woman  who  was  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of 
assault  and  battery  and  malicious  mischief,  which  consisted  in  her  assaulting  a 
shopkeeper,  and  throwing  a stone  at  him  because  he  would  not  give  her  the  right 
change.  The  prosecutor  being  convinced  that  he  was  in  fault  and  had  caused  the 
poor  woman  to  do  what  she  had  done,  came  to  the  Prison  and  begged  the  Agent  to 
assist  him  in  getting  the  case  settled  and  procuring  her  release  from  Prison.  After 
a recommendation  for  a nolle  prosequi  had  been  signed  by  himself  and  the  Aider- 
man,  and  after  he  had  given  the  Agent  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  Court  charges,  a 
nolle  prosequi  was  entered  and  the  case  settled,  the  prisoner  was  released  and  per- 
mitted to  return  home  and  take  charge  of  her  family  of  helpless  children. 

Number  34 — Was  that  of  a man  who  was  imprisoned  for  a board  bill  of  eight  dol- 
lars ($8),  which  he  said  “he  had  paid  two  years  previous  to  his  arrest.”  As  he 
was  unwilling  to  pay  the  money  over  again,  he  was  sent  to  Prison  upon  the  charge 
of  attempting  to  defraud.  As  he  was  illegally  imprisoned,  the  Agent  went  to  the 
alderman  and  demanded  his  discharge,  which  was  given,  and  he  was  released. 

Number  35 — Was  the  case  of  two  small  boys,  who  were  imprisoned  upon  the 
charge  of  larceny.  They  were  accused  of  robbing  a till  of  four  dollars  ($4).  The 
Agent  ascertained  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  they  had  taken  the  money,  but 
that  another  boy  had,  whose  father  had  agreed  to  return  it  to  the  owner.  Their 
release  was  obtained  from  the  alderman,  by  the  Agent’s  becoming  bail  for  them  to 
keep  the  peace.  The  father  of  one  of  the  boys  was  in  the  hospital  at  the  time, 
afflicted  with  the  palsy,  and  his  mother  was  much  relieved  from  her  distress  of 
mind  by  having  her  son  released  from  prison. 

Number  36 — Was  that  of  a poor  man  who  was  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of 
cruelty  to  an  animal.  His  imprisonment  seemed  to  be  improper,  because,  what  he 
did,  in  whipping  a horse  to  make  him  draw  a heavy  load  up  hill,  was  done  under 
the  eye  and  by  direction  of  the  owner  of  the  animal,  who  compelled  him  to  obey  his 
orders.  The  Agent  went  to  the  alderman,  and  saw  that  the  prisoner  was  dis- 
charged, upon  his  employer  agreeing  to  pay  the  fine. 

Number  37 — Was  that  of  a poor  girl  who  was  accused  of  stealing  a diamond  ring, 
which  was  afterwards  found  upon  the  premises  of  the  prosecutor,  where  it  had  been 
mislaid  by  the  owner.  It  had  not  at  any  time  been  in  the  possession  of  the  pris- 
oner. As  the  Agent  ascertained,  upon  the  investigation  of  the  case,  that  she  was 
innocent  of  the  charge,  he  immediately  procured  her  release  from  the  alderman, 
without  costs. 

Number  38 — Was  the  case  of  a prepossessing  little  girl,  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  committed  to  Prison  upon  the  charge  of  false  pretence;  which 
consisted  in  her  having  gone  to  a dry  good  store,  where  she  obtained  goods  to  the 
value  of  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($3  50).  The  prosecutor,  the  alderman,  and 
the  District  Attorney  were  seen  and  consulted,  when  it  was  agreed  that  a nolle  pro- 
sequi should  be  entered  in  the  case,  and  that  the  Agent  should  become  bail  for  her 
future  good  behavior.  This  was  done  with  the  understanding  that  the  Agent 
should  take  her  to  the  Howard  Home,  to  be  kept  there  for  a year,  with  a hope  that 
she  would  receive  such  instruction  as  would  induce  her  to  do  right  for  the  future. 
The  Agent  took  her  and  placed  her  in  the  hands  of  the  Matron  of  that  institution. 

Number  39 — Was  also  the  case  of  a young  girl  whom  the  Agent  took  to  the  How- 
ard Home.  She  had  been  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of 
four  months,  for  the  stealing  of  some  clothes  Her  discharge  was  obtained  from 
the  Court,  with  the  consent  of  Judge  Peirce,  who  reconsidered  her  sentence,  at  the 
request  of  the  Agent,  on  condition  that  she  be  taken  to  the  Howard  Home,  to  be 
kept  for  a year,  and  receive  instruction  that  would  benefit  her.  She  is  about  six- 
teen years  ot  age. 
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Number  40 — Was  the  case  of  a woman  who  had  been  imprisoned  upon  the 
charges  of  assault  and  battery  and  malicious  mischief.  As  she  had  a child  depend- 
ing upon  her  for  support,  the  Agent,  at  the  request  of  Judge  Allison,  interfered  in 
her  behalf,  and  procured  her  discharge  from  the  alderman,  and  afforded  her  an  op- 
portunity to  return  to  her  service  place  in  tho  country,  where  she  might  labor  for 
the  support  of  her  child.  She  got  into  the  difficulty  at  a time  when  she  was  intoxi- 
cated. 

Number  41 — Was  that  of  an  ex-clergyman,  who  came  from  Canada  to  this  city. 

As  he  was  short  of  funds,  he  went  to  three  different  persons,  and  represented  that 
he  was  a clergyman  in  need  of  assistance.  By  these  representations,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  thirty  dollars  ($30).  The  parties  who  gave  him  the  money,  afterwards 
learned  that  his  license  had  been  taken  from  him  by  the  Bishop,  and  he  was  no 
longer  a minister  in  good  standing.  When  this  much  had  been  ascertained  in  re- 
ference to  his  case,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  false  pre- 
tence. The  Agent  interested  himself  in  the  prisoner’s  behalf;  the  alderman  and  the 
prosecutor  were  seen,  and  induced  to  sign  a recommendation  for  a nolle  prosequi  to 
be  entered,  which  was  granted  by  the  District  Attorney ; after  which,  the  Agent 
saw  that  he  was  taken  from  the  prison  and  shipped  in  the  United  States  service,  for 
five  years;  which  he  entered  with  a hope  that  his  future  conduct  will  be  such  as  to 
commend  him  to  those  in  authority  for  the  position  of  moral  instructor.  He  is  an 
intelligent  man,  of  prepossessing  appearance. 

Number  42 — Was  the  case  of  a man  who  had  been  badly  treated  by  his  wife,  who 
caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  upon  the  charges  of  assault  and  battery  and  malicious 
mischief.  He  was  tried  and  convicted,  but  was  allowed  to  remain  in  Prison  for  a 
period  of  four  months,  without  being  sentenced.  The  delay  in  the  sentencing  of 
him  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  interested  counsel,  who  had  induced  his  wife 
to  sacrifice  his  property  at  half  the  price  that  had  been  offered  to  him  for  it.  He  i 
said  that  he  sustained  a loss  of  three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000)  on  one  property 
alone.  When  the  Agent  drew  the  attention  of  Judge  Ludlow  to  his  case,  he  then 
sentenced  him  in  such  a way,  as  released  him  in  time  to  prevent  a further  sacrifice 
of  his  property.  His  wife  and  himself  indulged  too  freely  in  intoxicating 
liquors.  He  gave  a solemn  pledge  to  refrain  from  strong  drink  for  the  future. 

Number  43 — Was  that  of  a small  boy,  a boot-black,  who  had  been  committed  to 
Prison  for  a further  hearing,  upon  the  charge  of  breach  of  the  peace;  which  offence 
consisted  in  his  playing  marbles  in  the  vicinity  of  a school-house,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  the  teachers  who  had  charge  of  the  children.  The  Agent,  at  several  dif- 
ferent times,  had  called  upon  the  alderman  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  how  it  was  that 
the  child  had  been  detained  in  Prison  so  long,  for  a further  hearing.  As  it  seemed 
impossible  to  obtain  any  information  upon  the  subject  from  the  alderman,  the  Agent 
thought  proper  to  apply  to  Judge  Paxson  for  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  his  case,  as 
well  as  for  three  others  who  had  been  held  in  a similar  manner.  The  application 
was  successful,  and  the  prisoners  were  discharged,  after  the  alderman  had  been 
sent  for,  and  publicly  reprimanded  in  Court. 

Number  44 — Was  that  of  an  innocent  man,  who  was  a cripple,  and  had  been 
wrongfully  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  threatening  to  take  life,  by  saying  that 
he  would  throw  the  man  who  was  his  prosecutor,  under  the  wheels  of  a car.  As 
the  prisoner  was  weak,  feeble,  and  physically  unable  to  do  what  he  was  accused  of 
threatening  to  do,  and  as  he  was  friendless  and  a stranger  in  this  city,  the  Agent 
interfered  in  his  behalf,  explained  his  case  to  the  Court,  and  procured  his  release. 

His  prosecutor  was  intoxicated  at  the  time,  and  provoked  him  to  say  what  he  did. 

Number  45 — -Was  the  case  of  an  insane  woman  who  had  been  committed  to  Prison 
with  her  pretty  little  child,  upon  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery.  The  Agent 
procured  her  discharge  from  the  Magistrate,  and  got  him  to  consent  to  take  her 
child  and  adopt  it  as  he  had  no  children  of  his  own.  After  this  much  had  been 
accomplished,  the  Agent  procured  a certificate  from  the  two  Physicians  of  the 
Prison  testifying  to  her  insanity,  and  after  this  had  been  certified  to  by  an  Alder- 
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man,  the  Agent  obtained  an  order  from  the  President  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor, 
and  saw  that  this  woman  and  her  child  were  sent  to  the  Insane  Department  of  the 
Almsfrouse.  By  this  arrangement  the  guardians  could  legally  dispose  of  the  child 
to  the  Alderman  for  his  adoption. 

Number  46 — Was  the  case  of  a poor  man  who  had  been  committed  to  prison 
upon  the  charge  of  breach  of  the  peace.  He  had  a family  depending  upon  him  for 
support,  and  they  were  left  in  a distressed  condition.  His  youngest  child  was 
very  sick,  and  its  mother  had  no  means  to  purchase  medicine  for  its  relief.  The 
Agent  saw  the  Alderman  and  obtained  his  release  at  once,  and  thus  prevented 
much  unnecessary  suffering. 

Number  47 — Was  the  case  of  a woman  who  was  a stranger  here  and  had  come  to 
the  city  to  make  some  purchases.  She  took  lodgings  at  a place  where  she  gave  ten 
dollars  ($10)  to  the  landlady  to  keep  for  her  until  the  morning.  When  she  asked 
for  her  money  the  woman  denied  having  received  it.  She  then  quarreled  with  the 
prisoner,  beat,  and  imprisoned  her  upon  the  charge  of  breach  of  the  peace.  The 
Agent  procured  her  immediate  release  from  Prison,  and  gave  her  some  money  to 
take  her  to  her  home  in  the  country. 

Number  48 — Was  the  case  of  a man  who  had  been  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  Prison  upon  the  charge  of  larceny.  This  had  scarcely  been  done  before  the 
Agent  discovered  that  the  man  was  insane,  and  that  he  had  previously  been  an 
inmate  of  an  Insane  Asylum  for  a period  of  eight  months.  The  Agent  procured  a 
certificate  from  the  two  Physicians  of  the  Prison  as  to  his  insanity  and  presented  it 
to  the  Court,  with  a request  to  Judge  Paxson  to  reconsider  his  sentence,  and  to 
allow  the  Agent  to  send  him  to  the  Insane  Department  of  the  Almshouse.  The 
application  was  successful,  the  prisoner  was  released,  the  Agent  procured  an  order 
from  the  President  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and  saw  that  he  was  sent  to  their 
institution. 

Number  49 — Was  the  case  of  a young  girl  fifteen  years  of  age  who  was  accused 
of  stealing  four  pounds  of  rags.  The  Agent  saw  the  Magistrate,  the  District 
Attorney  and  others,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  case  ignored  and  the  prisoner 
released.  It  was  her  first  time  in  prison. 

Number  50 — Was  that  of  an  intelligent  boy  who  had  been  imprisoned  upon  the 
charge  of  larceny.  As  his  previous  character  was  good,  and  as  his  mother  was  a 
highly  respectable  woman  who  was  strongly  recommended  to  the  Agent  for  sympa- 
thy and  friendly  interference  in  behalf  of  her  only  son,  for  these  reasons  the  Agent 
saw  that  the  prosecutors,  the  Alderman,  and  all  parties  concerned  united  in  a written 
application  to  the  Court  for  the  settlement  of  the  case  by  the  entering  of  a nolle 
prosequi.  When  the  Agent  presented  the  application  to  the  District  Attorney,  he 
consented  that  the  case  might  be  finally  disposed  of,  and  the  boy  was  released  from 
prison,  upon  the  taking  of  the  Agent  for  bail.  This  was  done  with  the  distinct 
understanding,  that  if  the  boy  conducted  himself  with  propriety  for  the  future,  it 
was  to  be  an  end  of  the  case.  The  prisoner  got  into  the  difficulty' by  his  employers 
leaving  large  sums  of  money  in  a drawer,  exposed  in  such  a way  as  to  tempt  him 
to  take  eighty  dollars  ($80),  which  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  owners  by  his 
mother. 

Number  51 — Was  the  case  of  a colored  man,  a barber  by  profession,  who  was 
committed  to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  breach  of  the  peace.  As  his  business  was 
suffering  for  want  of  his  attention  the  Agent  interfered  and  the  prisoner  was 
released. 

Number  52 — Was  the  case  of  a poor  girl  who  had  been  imprisoned  upon  the 
charge  of  breach  of  the  peace.  She  came  to  this  city  from  New  Jersey  to  purchase 
some  clothing,  and  was  improperly  arrested  by  the  police  and  imprisoned.  The 
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Agent  interfered  in  her  behalf,  procured  her  release,  supplied  her  with  some  money 
and  afforded  her  an  opportunity  to  return  to  her  home  in  the  country. 

Number  53 — Was  that  of  a feeble  old  man  whose  health  was  much  impaired  from 
want,  and  who  had  been  noticed  by  the  Visiting  Inspectors,  who  drew  the  Agents’ 
attention  to  his  case.  After  a certificate  had  been  obtained  from  the  Prison  Physi- 
cians certifying  to  the  condition  of  the  prisoner,  the  Agent  took  the  document  and 
went  to  the  officials  of  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  who  were  the 
prosecutors,  and  got  their  consent  to  the  release  of  the  prisoner.  When  the  Agent 
informed  the  Court  and  the  District  Attorney  that  this  old  man  was  sick  and  feeble, 
and  in  a starving  condition  at  the  time  when  he  committed  a theft  by  taking  a small 
piece  of  iron,  the  property  of  the  Company,  the  District  Attorney  consented  that  the 
bill  might  be  drawn  and  sent  in  at  once  to  the  Grand  Jury,  accompanied  by  the 
Agent  who  made  a statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  After  this  had  been  done 
the  case  was  ignored  and  the  prisoner  released  and  taken  charge  of  by  the  Agent, 
who  saw  that  he  was  sent  to  the  Almshouse  where  care  would  be  taken  of  him. 

Number  54 — Was  also  a case  that  was  attended  to  by  the  Agent,  at  the  request 
of  the  Visiting  Inspectors.  It  was  that  of  a young  man  who  was  accused  of  steal- 
ing a boat.  1 he  Agent  saw  that  he  was  supplied  with  counsel,  who  explained  his 
case  to  the  jury  in  such  a way  as  resulted  in  his  acquittal.  It  was  satisfactorily 
shown  that  he  was  innocent,  and  that  the  boat  had  been  stolen  by  other  parties. 

Number  55 — Was  that  of  a poor  woman  whose  case  was  attended  to  at  the 
request  of  the  Mayor.  She  had  three  little  children  who  were  left  unprotected,  one 
of  them  being  but  a year  old.  The  prisoner  was  arrested  upon  the  charge  of 
assault  and  battery,  and  was  dragged  off  without  an  opportunity  being  afforded  her 
to  bring  her  babe  with  her  to  Prison.  The  Agent  saw  that  the  infant  was  brought 
to  her  at  the  Prison,  and  he  then  went  into  Court  and  informed  Judge  Paxon  of  the 
particulars  of  the  case,  after  which  she  was  released  by  the  Judge,  who  took  the 
Agent  for  bail.  She  was  then  supplied  with  counsel  who  explained  her  case  to  the 
Court  and  to  the  Jury,  by  informing  them  that  it  was  a malicious  prosecution,  and 
that  the  prosecutor  had  thrown  a bucket  of  water  over  the  prisoner,  for  the  purpose 
of  provoking  her  into  a quarrel,  by  which  she  might  have  an  opportunity  of  suing 
her  a second  time,  for  the  gratification  of  a neighbor  who  had  previously  sued  the 
prisoner  upon  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery,  which  charge  was  not  sustained, 
as  the  prisoner  was  honorably  acquitted  in  Court.  After  this  had  been  done  the 
former  complainant  conspired  with  the  present  prosecutor  to  imprison  her  again,  all 
which  was  done  by  way  of  seeking  revenge  for  a supposed  injury.  The  Agent  saw 
that  she  was  promptly  released  without  costs. 

Number  56 — Was  that  of  a poor  woman  who  had  a sick  child.  She  asked  a 
drunken  woman  to  desist  from  making  a noise  that  disturbed  the  child.  Upon  this 
the  drunken  woman  quarreled  with  her,  struck  her  and  scratched  her  face,  and 
while  this  was  going  on  an  officer  came  up  and  arrested  both,  and  had  them  sent 
to  prison.  The  Agent  saw  that  this  innocent  woman  was  released  and  permitted  to 
return  home  and  take  charge  of  her  sick  child. 

Number  57 — Was  the  case  of  a little  boy  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  tried 
and  acquitted  upon  the  charge  of  larceny,  but  had  been  held  to  bail  by  the  Court  to 
the  amount  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  to  keep  the  peace.  As  he  was  poor  and 
unable  to  give  bail,  he  would  have  had  to  remain  in  prison  for  a year.  As  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  released  to  enable  him  to  finish  the  learning  of  his 
trade,  which  was  that  of  a moulder,  and  as  it  was  his  first  time  in  prison,  for  these 
reasons  the  Agent  induced  Judge  Paxson  to  take  the  Agent  for  bail,  in  order  that 
the  boy  might  be  released  to  finish  his  trade. 

Number  58 — Was  the  case  of  a poor,  but  industrious  woman,  who  had  been  im- 
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prisoned  by  the  proprietor  of  a lager  beer  place  for  the  non-payment  of  five  cents 
for  a glass  of  beer,  which  she  was  unable  to  pay.  She  supposed  that  she  had  the 
money  at  the  time  when  she  called  for  the  drink,  but  when  she  felt  in  her  pocket 
she  found  she  had  not.  The  proprietor  then  laid  violent  hands  upon  her  and  put 
her  in  the  street.  As  she  made  some  resistance  to  this  harsh  treatment,  he  sued 
and  imprisoned  her  upon  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery ; an  offence  of  which  he 
himself  was  the  guilty  party,  as  the  marks  upon  her  person  showed.  As  she  worked 
for  two  different  establishments  in  Market  Street  at  vest  making,  and  had  vests  at 
her  home  in  an  unfinished  condition,  that  were  wanted  by  her  employers,  for  these 
reasons  the  Agent  went  to  the  Alderman  and  had  the  case  settled,  obtained  her 
release,  and  afforded  her  an  opportunity  to  return  to  her  home  and  finish  her  work. 

Number  59 — Was  the  case  of  a poor  woman  who  was  here  on  a visit  from  Wash- 
ington. She  was  sued  and  imprisoned  upon  the  oath  of  a drunken  woman  who  was 
an  old  jail-bird  and  had  been  in  prison  more  than  a dozen  times.  This  miserable 
woman  had  sued  two  other  persons  for  the  same  offence,  and  when  the  Agent 
informed  the  Alderman  of  this,  he  consented  to  release  the  prisoner,  providing  the 
prosecutor  could  be  found  and  would  give  her  consent.  The  Agent  went  to  the 
place  which  she  had  given  as  her  residence,  at  a house  of  ill  repute,  where  he 
ascertained  that  she  had  robbed  the  proprietress,  and  ran  away  and  could  not  be 
found.  As  she  had  disappeared,  and  her  consent  conld  not  be  obtained,  either  to 
the  settlement  of  the  case  or  for  the  prosecution  of  it,  the  Agent  informed  Judge 
Allison  of  these  facts,  when  the  Judge  consented  to  the  release  of  the  prisoner  by 
taking  the  Agent  for  bail.  This  was  done,  with  an  understanding  with  the  District 
Attorney  that  the  case  should  be  ignored.  By  this  management  on  the  part  of  the 
Agent,  the  prisoner  was  at  once  released  from  prison,  and  permitted  to  leave  the 
city  and  go  home  with  her  husband  to  Washington, 
ic 

Number  60 — Was  that  of  a woman  who  was  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of 
threatening  and  menacing  to  extort  money.  The  Agent  found,  upon  investigating 
the  case,  that  the  charge  was  not  true,  and  that  the  prisoner  had  been  mixed  up 
with  a family  quarrel,  and  was  to  be  a witness  against  a man  who  was  one  of  the 
party.  She  unwisely  imparted  this  information  to  him,  and  he,  to  prevent  her  from 
appearing  against  him,  had  her  imprisoned  upon  the  above  charge.  The  Agent 
obtained  her  discharge  from  the  Alderman,  with  the  written  consent  of  the  prosecutor. 

Nunber  61 — Was  the  case  of  a poor  woman  who  had  been  wrongfully  imprisoned 
by  her  drunken  husband  who  had  spent  all  his  money,  and  then  came  home  and 
beat  her,  and  imprisoned  her  upon  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery,  when  he 
alone  was  the  guilty  party.  She  had  four  young  children,  one  of  them  an  infant, 
and  all  of  them  needed  a mother’s  care.  The  Agent  went  to  the  Alderman  and  had 
her  released  at  once,  and  in  this  way  afforded  her  an  opportunity  to  go  to  her  home 
and  take  charge  of  her  helpless  children.^  . 

Number  62 — Was  that  of  a woman  who  had  been  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of 
breach  of  the  peace,  by  fighting  with  another  woman  who  was  her  neighbor.  They 
lived  in  a Court,  and  got  into  a quarrel  about  their  children.  They  were  both 
arrested  and  imprisoned  at  the  instance  of  their  landlord.  The  imprisonment  of 
this  woman,  caused  her  to  be  separated  from  her  five  helpless  children  who  needed 
a mother’s  care.  She  had  scarcely  got  into  prison,  when  one  of  her  children  was 
run  over  in  the  street  and  had  both  of  its  legs  broken.  As  soon  as  the  information 
of  the  accident  to  her  child  had  reached  the  prison,  the  Agent  immediately  went  to 
magistrate  and  procured  the  release  of  the  prisoner. 

Number  63 — Was  the  case  of  a poor  woman  who  was  imprisoned  with  her  infant. 
Her  landlady  had  refused  her  an  admittance  to  the  cellar  where  she  had  to  go  to 
get  her  fuel.  As  she  persisted  in  entering  the  premises  where  she  felt  she  had  a 
right  to  go.  the  prosecutor  pushed  her  down  stairs  and  injured  her,  for  which  offence 
she  threatened  to  prosecute  her.  Upon  this  threat,  the  prosecutor  sued  her  upon 
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the  charge  of  breach  of  the  peace.  The  Agent  went  to  the  Alderman  and  obtained 
her  immediate  discharge. 

Number  64 — Was  the  case  of  a woman,  who  was  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of 
assault  and  battery.  She  had  been  sued  and  imprisoned  by  a woman  who  had  har- 
bored the  prisoner's  husband,  very  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  prisoner.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  she  struck  the  prosecutor,  for  which  offence  she  was  imprisoned. 
She  had  engaged  to  deliver  a quantity  of  strawberries  to  a party,  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  that  she  was  committed  to  Prison  As  she  had  the 
fruit,  and  it  was  likely  to  spoil,  the  Agent  went  to  the  alderman  and  saw  that  she 
was  immediately  released  from  Prison,  by  the  entering  of  bail  for  her  appearance 
at  Court,  if  necessary.  By  this  prompt  management  on  the  part  of  the  Agent,  she 
was  enabled  to  fulfil  her  contract,  and  saved  her  fruit  from  spoiling. 

Number  65 — Was  the  case  of  an  educated  girl,  who  was  imprisoned  upon  the 
charge  of  larceny.  The  Agent  obtained  her  discharge  from  the  Court,  with  the 
consent  of  the  prosecutor,  and  upon  the  suggestion  of  District  Attorney  Sheppard, 
who  instructed  the  Clerk  to  take  the  Agent  for  bail.  This  was  done  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  case  shonld  not  be  prosecuted,  unless  the  prisoner  committed 
some  fresh  depredation  that  would  warrant  a further  prosecution.  The  prisoner  is 
a young  girl,  and  the  daughter  of  a member  of  the  bar  (now  deceased).  Her  father 
was  in  good  circumstances,  but  died  poor,  and  left  her  without  means.  She  was  a 
servant  in  the  house  of  the  prosecutor,  at  the  time  she  took  some  articles  of  cloth- 
ing. She  wrote  a letter,  explaining  her  case,  which  was  shown  to  the  District  At- 
torney and  the  prosecutor,  both  of  whom  consented  that  she  might  be  released,  by 
taking  the  Agent  for  bail.  The  prosecutor  also  gave  the  Agent  a dollar,  to  give  to 
the  poor  girl  to  assist  her.  Her  father,  at  one  time,  was  School  Director,  and  wrote 
a book  which  is  now  in  use  in  our  public  schools.  He  was  also  an  alderman,  and  a 
regular  graduate  at  one  of  our  medical  colleges. 

Number  66 — Was  the  case  of  two  poor  colored  women,  who  were  wrongfully  im- 
prisoned upon  the  charge  of  keeping  a disorderly  house.  They  were  maliciously 
prosecuted ; the  same  prosecutor  sued  both.  One  was  sued  before  a certain  aider- 
man,  gave  bail,  and  paid  exorbitant  costs.  This  had  scarcely  been  done,  when  the 
prosecutor  went  before  another  alderman,  and  sued  and  imprisoned  her,  and  a friend 
who  sympathized  with  her,  upon  the  same  charge.  The  Agent  went  to  the  aider- 
man  and  procured  their  discharge  without  costs. 

Number  67 — Was  that  of  a poor  man  with  a family.  His  child  had  beeta  drowned, 
and  he  had  scarcely  succeeded  in  having  it  buried,  before  his  landlady  quarreled 
with  him  for  the  non-payment  of  his  rent  She  then  imprisoned  him  upon  the 
charge  of  assault  and  battery,  which  was  evidently  done  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
him  out  of  the  house.  The  Agent  procured  his  release  from  the  magistrate,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  would  vacate  the  premises  at  once. 

Number  68 — AVas  the  case  of  a poor  woman,  who  had  been  imprisoned  upon  the 
charge  of  assault  and  battery.  She  said  that  “the  father  of  her  child  had  given 
her  no  support  for  herself  or  child  for  three  months,  and  when  she  asked  him  for 
some  money,  he  beat  her,  and  then  imprisoned  her  upon  the  above  charge.”  The 
Agent  procured  her  release  from  the  magistrate. 

Number  69 — AVas  that  of  a sailor  who  was  a stranger  in  our  city.  He  is  a Ger- 
man, and  could  not  understand  or  speak  English.  He  was  passing  a “Sailor’s 
Boarding  House,”  when  the  proprietor  took  hold  of  him  and  wanted  him  to  go  into 
the  house  and  take  a drink.  AVhereupon  the  prisoner,  not  understanding  what  he 
said,  struck  this  man  who  had  so  violently  seized  him,  and  the  rum  seller  then  fired 
two  pistol  shots  at  him,  fortunately  without  taking  effect,  when  a policeman,  who 
was  attracted  to  the  place  by  the  report  of  the  firing,  arrested  the  poor  sailor,  and 


he  was  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  breach  of  the  peace,  by  fighting.  The  Agent 
went  to  the  alderman  and  obtained  his  immediate  discharge. 

Number  70 — Was  the  case  of  a man  who  was  respectably  connected,  and  had  an 
intelligent  wife  and  two  interesting  little  children.  They  had  been  in  jrood  circum- 
stances at  one  time,  but,  through  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  prisoner,  who  had 
neglected  his  business,  they  became  poor;  so  much  so,  as  to  compel  them  to  break 
up  house-keeping  and  go  to  boarding  at  a boarding  house.  There  they  occupied  a 
room  which  was  well  furnished  with  the  remnant  of  their  own  good  furniture;  and 
they  got  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  thirty  dollars,  ($30)  for  board,  which  they  were 
unable  to  pay.  The  landlady  expressed  a willingness  to  take  a portion  of  their 
furniture  as  a compensation  for  their  indebtedness.  But,  this  otfer  was  declined  by 
the  wife,  who  said  that,  “ she  had  nothing  but  what  she  really  needed  for  the  com- 
fort of  herself  and  children  ; and  that  these  were  all  that  remained  to  them  of  bet- 
ter days,  and  she  could  not  consent  to  deprive  herself  and  children  of  a bed  to  lie 
upon.”  This  refusal  to  pay  on  her  part,  caused  the  landlady  to  order  them  from 
her  house.  They  started  to  look  for  another  home,  but  being  unsuccessful,  they 
came  back  with  their  little  children  at  a late  hour  of  the  night,  and  asked  for  shel- 
ter, which  was  denied  them.  The  prisoner  then  became  desperate,  and  rapped  at 
the  door  and  pulled  the  door-bell  so  violently  as  to  break  the  wire.  For  this,  and 
the  threats  that  he  made,  he  was  imprisoned.  After  this,  his  wife,  by  adroit  man- 
agement on  her  part,  succeeded  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  with  the  aid  of  a 
driver  of  a furniture  car,  in  getting  her  effects  away  from  the  premises  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  landlady.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  prosecutor,  and  she 
caused  a warrant  to  be  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  wife  upon  the  charge  of  con- 
structive larceny.  A similar  warrant  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  man  who 
hauled  the  furniture  away.  But,  before  the  officer  succeeded  in  arresting  these 
parties,  the  wife  of  the  prisoner  came  to  the  Agent,  in  a distracted  condition,  and 
stated  that  she  was  about  to  be  arrested  with  her  children.  She  begged  the  Agent, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  protect  her  and  her  little  ones  from  the  disgrace  of  being 
taken  to  prison ; and  at  the  same  time  asked  for  the  release  of  her  husband.  The 
Agent,  with  kind  words,  did  what  he  could  to  soothe  her  excited  condition  at  the 
time,  and  informed  her  that  there  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done,  to  enable  him  to 
adjust  the  difficulty,  and  that  was,  to  pay  the  indebtedness  of  thirty  dollars  ($30), 
and  that  that  must  be  done  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  furniture.  She  took  the 
advice  of  the  Agent ; the  thirty  dollars  was  raised,  with  the  addition  of  five  dollars 
($5)  to  pay  the  alderman's  costs.  The  Agent  then  waited  upon  the  landlady,  and 
got  her  to  consent  to  accept  the  money  and  withdraw  the  charges.  She  accompa- 
nied the  Agent  to  the  alderman’s  office  for  this  purpose,  but  the  alderman  was  not 
in.  The  landlady  agreed  to  come  again  to  the  office,  at  eight  o’clock  -in  the  eve- 
ning, when  the  Agent  promised  to  have  the  alderman  there,  to  dispose  of  the  cases. 
At  the  appointed  hour  the  lady  came,  and  brought  her  counsel  with  her,  who  made 
a persistent  opposition,  and  advised  his  client  not  to  settle  the  cases.  This  opposi- 
tion met  with  favor  from  the  alderman,  who  evidently  hoped  to  make  a separate 
hill  of  costs  in  each  ease.  As  the  Agent  thoroughly  understood  the  motives  of  the 
alderman  and  the  counsel,  he  continued  to  plead  with  great  earnestness  for  a pe- 
riod of  two  hours,  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  all  the  parties  to  consent,  not 
only  that  the  prisoner  might  be  released  from  Prison,  but  that  all  the  charges 
against  all  parties  concerned  should  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  Agent  should  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  prisoner’s  broken-hearted  wife,  and  bring  her  from  her  place 
of  concealment,  to  the  alderman’s  office,  and  be  a party  to  a mutual  agreement, 
which  should  be  signed  by  the  prosecutor,  her  counsel,  the  prisoner’s  wife,  and  the 
alderman.  When  this  poor  woman  entered  the  office  to  sign  the  document,  she 
was  so  much  prostrated  from  nervous  excitement  that  it  was  necessary  to  support 
her  while  she  signed  the  paper  with  a trembling  hand.  In  this  way  the  prisoner 
was  released  at  a late  hour  in  the  night,  and  the  whole  difficulty  was  settled  in  a 
few  hours  after  the  Agent’s  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  case,  by  the  payment 
of  hut  thirty-five  dollars  ($35) ; five  dollars  of  which  was  for  the  alderman’s  costs, 
and  the  balance  was  for  the  indebtedness.  This  prompt  management  on  the  part 
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of  the  Agent  not  only  prevented  expensive  lawsuits,  but  saved  this  distressed  fam- 
ily from  being  broken  up  and  ruined.  The  prisoner  gave  a solemn  pledge  that  he 
would  never  again  use  intoxicating  liquors,  but  would  return  to  his  position  where 
he  was  employed  as  a salesman  in  a store  in  Market  street.  He  seemed  to  be  fully 
determined  to  so  conduct  himself  as  to  avoid  getting  into  difficulties  for  the  future. 
His  poor  wife  and  himself  seemed  truly  grateful  for  the  timely  advice  and  assist- 
ance given  by  the  Agent,  who  saved  them  from  ruin  and  disgrace. 

Number  71 — Was  the  case  of  a small  boy,  nine  years  of  age,  who  was  accused  of 
stealing  a pair  of  stockings  of  but  little  value.  He  was  at  once  released  and  res- 
tored to  his  widowed  mother. 

Number  72 — Was  the  case  of  eight  colored  men,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
here  given,  as  taken  from  the  Agent’s  report,  November  15,  1870.  They  were 
brought  to  this  city  from  Baltimore,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  fraudulent  voting. 
With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Warriner,  a prominent  member  of  the  bar,  the  Agent  saw  that 
they  were  discharged  from  Prison  upon  a writ  of  habeas  corpus.  They  were  then 
taken  from  the  Prison  to  the  boat,  and  sent  home  to  Baltimore,  the  Agent  paying 
the  passage  for  two  of  them  who  were  unable  to  pay.  Immediately  after  these  men 
had  been  imprisoned,  the  Agent  interfered  in  their  behalf  and  applied  to  the  magis- 
trate for  their  discharge.  He  did  this  from  the  fact  that  it  was  evident  that  the 
prisoners  had  been  imposed  upon,  by  the  parties  who  brought  them  to  this  city. 
The  magistrate  declined  to  discharge  them,  as  they  were  held  for  a further  hear- 
ing, which  would  not  take  place  until  two  days  after  the  election.  At  this  hearing, 
they  were  finally  committed  for  trial,  when  the  Agent  again  applied  for  their  dis- 
charge, which  was  refused.  The  Agent  obtained  a transcript  of  their  case,  from  the 
Prison,  and  took  it  to  District  Attorney  Sheppard,  and  begged  of  him  to  consent 
to  the  release  of  these  men,  and  let  them  go  back  to  their  homes  in  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Sheppard  declined  to  comply  with  the  Agent’s  request,  remarking,  at  the  time, 
“ that  the  good  intentions  of  the  Agent  would  be  misunderstood  by  the  public.” 
He  then  authorized  the  Agent  to  go  to  his  deputy,  and  see  that  their  bills  be  drawn 
at  once,  and  that  their  cases  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible,  without  any  unne- 
cessary delay.  Just  as  this  had  been  done,  the  homicide  cases  came  up  for  trial, 
and  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Court,  to  the  exclusion  of  these  and  other  cases. 
It  will  be  seen  by  this,  that  the  statement  made  by  the  Grand  Jury,  in  their  special 
presentment,  is  incorrect,  wherein  they  said  that  “ these  men  had  no  means  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  Courts  through  the  ordinary  channels.”  The  Agent  had  promptly 
attended  to  their  cases,  as  well  as  all  others  that  required  his  attention,  by  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  Court  to  them.  They  had  not  been  lost  sight  of  for  a single 
day.  The  efforts  of  the  Agent  in  this  respect  were  duly  acknowledged  by  Judge 
Ludlow,  in  his  reply  to  the  Grand  Jury,  when  he  said  that  “the  Prison  Agent  is 
zealous  in  the  discharge  "of  his  duties.”  Subsequently,  this  same  Judge,  in  his  re- 
marks to  the  Grand  Jury,  said : “ it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  the  Prison 
Agent,  who  has  rendered  great  service  to  the  public,  made  a report  to  the  District 
Attorney,  in  the  cases  of  these  colored  men,  who  promptly  directed  indictments  to 
be  prepared,  with  a view  to  a speedy  trial  ” 

We  here  give  the  following,  as  taken  from  the  Public  Record,  October  27,  1870, 
in  reference  to  the  above : 

“ Yesterday  the  Grand  Jury  came  into  Court,  and  made  the  following  special 
presentment:  ‘The  Grand  Jury,  on  their  visit  to  Moyamensing  Prison,  October 
25th,  had  their  attention  called  to  cases  in  which  some  parties  -had  been  confined 
(without  any  charges  having  been  brought)  for  quite  a considerable  time.  Promi- 
nent among  these  is  that  of  the  colored  men  who  were  brought  on  from  Baltimore, 
at  or  about  the  time  of  election,  with  the  alleged  design  of  using  them  for  a fraudu- 
lent end.  As  these  men  have  no  means  of  appealing  to  the  Courts,  through  the 
ordinary  channels,  the  Grand  Jury  deem  it  their  duty,  in  advance  of  their  final 
presentment,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  their  cases,  that  something  may 
be  done  in  their  relief,  The  Grand  Jury  most  respectfully  ask  that  these  men  be 
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accorded  a speedy  trial,  or  such  other  relief  be  granted  as  this  honorable  Court  may 
deem  proper. 

(Signed)  “W.  Cadwalader,  Foreman.” 

In  response,  Judge  Ludlow  said  : “Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury,  I have  read 
your  presentment,  and  am  much  surprised  at  its  contents.  You  are  evidently  mis- 
taken when  you  state  that  persons  are  confined  without  any  charge  having  been 
brought  against  them.  Under  the  guards  and  precautions  of  the  law  to  protect  the 
citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  liberty,  this  is  impossible.  The  keepers  of  the 
Prison  cannot  and  will  not  receive  a prisoner  without  a legal  commitment  The 
Inspectors  of  the  Prison  are  vigilant,  and  the  Prison  A gent  zealous  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  I feel  compelled  to  say  that  the  statement  in  this  document  can- 
not be  true.  Neither  is  it  true  that  colored  men  or  white  men  are  without  the 
means  of  appealing  to  this  Court  for  redress  of  grievances  and  for  justice.  This 
Court  is  always  open  to  such  appeals,  and  any  man,  of  whatever  hue,  can  at  all 
times,  in  person,  by  his  friends  or  by  counsel,  claim  and  receive  the  attention  of 
the  Court.  What  the  nature  of  the  charge  is,  makes  no  difference — be  it  murder, 
arson,  burglary,  or  a misdemeanor— a legal  commitment  on  the  charge  is  always 
made  by  competent  authority,  and  this  Court  is  always  prepared  to  inquire  into  it 
upon  habeas  corpus,  until  an  indictment  is  duly  found.  I will  direct  an  officer  of 
the  Court  to  make  an  immediate  examination  into  this  subject.” 

The  following  is  from  the  Public  Record  October  29,  1870  : 

“ When  the  Grand  Jury  came  into  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  yesterday, 
and  submitted  their  bills,  Judge  Ludlow  referred  to  their  statement  in  the  early 
part  of  the  week,  that  persons  were  confined  in  the  county  jail  without  proper  war- 
rant. He  said : ‘ Gentlemen,  I repeat,  as  I said  then,  that  this  statement  surprised 
the  Court.  We  could  scarcely  believe  it  to  be  true,  and  we  directed  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  matter.  The  Clerk  of  this  Court  has  made  a report  upon  the  subject, 
and  we  are  gratified  to  learn  that  we  were  right  in  the  observations  we  made  to  you 
before.  I hold  in  my  hand  a certificate  from  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the 
County  Prison,  Mr.  Mirkle,  that  there  is  no  person  confined  there  without  legal 
process,  and  also  copies  of  the  commitments  by  Alderman  Kerr,  of  the  colored  men 
charged  with  conspiring  to  violate  the  registry  and  election  laws,  and  to  vote  ille- 
gally at  the  late  election. 

“ ‘ It  aflords  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  the  Prison  Agent,  who  has  rendered 
great  service  to  the  public,  made  a report  to  the  District  Attorney,  in  the  cases  of 
these  colored  men,  who  promptly  directed  indictments  to  be  prepared,  with  a view 
to  a speedy  trial.  Their  cases  will  be  reached  as  soon  as  the  homicide  trials  are 
concluded.  They  were  committed  by  due  process  of  law,  and  will  be  tried  promptly 
and  fairly.  They  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  but  will  receive  the  attention  of  the 
Court  in  due  time.  I repeat  what  I said  on  the  presentation  of  your  communica- 
tion, that  no  man  can  be  imprisoned  here  without  proper  cause  and  legal  warrant, 
and  that  if  complaint  is  made  to  us,  night  or  day,  in  Court  or  at  our  homes,  the 
Judges  of  this  Court  are  always  ready  to  afford  relief,  by  issuing  writs  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  promptly  inquiring  into  any  alleged  grievance.’  ” 

Number  73 — Was  the  case  of  a woman  who  had  been  improperly  imprisoned 
upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  a shawl,  which  she  had  found  while  passing  along 
the  street.  An  officious  person  who  saw  her  with  it,  accused  her  of  stealing  it,  and 
had  her  arrested  and  brought  before  a magistrate,  who  heard  the  case  and  dis- 
missed it,  in  consequence  of  no  one  having  appeared  to  claim  the  article.  She  was 
then  taken  before  a different  magistrate,  who  improperly  committed  her  to  prison. 
As  she  was  wrongfully  imprisoned,  the  Agent  interfered  in  her  behalf,  and  saw 
that  she  was  immediately  released. 

Number  74 — Was  that  of  a young  girl,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  by  her  mother,  for  having  absconded  from  her  home  Upon  inquiry, 
the  Agent  ascertained  that  her  mother  was  incapable  of  taking  care  of  her,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mother’s  intemperate  habits,  and  that  her  cruelty  had  caused  her 
daughter  to  leave  her  home.  With  this  understanding  of  the  case,  the  Agent  en- 
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tered  bail  for  her,  in  Court,  and  saw  that  she  was  placed  in  an  asylum,  in  which  in- 
stitution she  will  be  kept  for  a year,  and  will  be  educated  in  a way  that  will  make 
her  a useful  member  of  society. 

Number  75 — Was  that  of  a man  who  was  accused  of  the  larceny  of  eight  dollars 
($8),  from  a person  in  Wilmington  Del.  As  the  offence  had  been  committed  in 
another  State,  and  as  he  was  unlawfully  detained  in  prison,  and  as  the  prisoner 
was  sick  and  in  a dying  condition,  the  Agent  procured  a certiticate  from  the  Prison 
Physician,  certifying  to  the  fact,  and  obtained  his  discharge  from  the  Court,  and 
procured  an  order  from  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and  saw  that  he  was  sent  to 
the  Almshouse,  where  he  could  be  cared  for. 

Number  76 — Was  the  case  of  a mother,  with  her  two  little  children,  who  was 
imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  abuse  and  threats.  The  Agent  went  to  the  aider- 
man  and  saw  that  she  was  at  once  released  from  Prison. 

Number  77 — Was  the  case  of  a colored  man,  who  was  so  badly  beaten  by  his 
prosecutor,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  him  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  have  his 
wounds  attended  to.  After  he  had  sufficiently  recovered,  so  as  to  enable  hint  to 
leave  that  institution,  this  prosecutor,  who  inflicted  such  terrible  injuries  upon  him, 
had  him  arrested  and  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery ; an 
offence  for  which  he  himself  should  have  been  imprisoned.  He  did  this  to  deter 
the  prisoner  from  prosecuting  him.  The  Agent  saw  that  the  prisoner  was  promptly 
released,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  him  to  prosecute  his  prosecutor,  if  he  de- 
sired to  do  so. 

Number  78 — Was  the  case  of  two  small  boys,  who  were  sent  to  Prison  upon  the 
charge  of  larceny.  One  of  them  was  accused  of  stealing  a bottle  of  ale,  valued  at 
ten  cents.  The  other  boy  for  the  taking  of  a pie,  valued  at  fifteen  cents.  The 
Agent  saw  the  alderman  and  the  prosecutors,  and  obtained  the  release  of  these 
children  from  Prison.  Their  parents  were  intemperate,  and  neglected  them. 

Number  79 — Was  a remarkable  case.  It  was  that  of  .the  imprisonment  of  six 
respectable  people,  who  were  guilty  of  no  offence  whatever.  A man  by  the  name 
of  P.,  was  arrested  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  the  property  of  this  family,  whose 
name  is  R.,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  (f  150).  After  his  ar- 
rest and  hearing,  P.  entered  bail  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000),  con- 
ditioned for  his  appearance  at  Court.  Subsequently,  he  had  the  prosecutors,  with 
their  two  wives,  and  their  two  children  arrested  and  put  in  Prison,  charging  them 
with  receiving  stolen  goods.  They  were  brought  up  to  Court  on  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  through  the  interference  of  the  Agent,  who  supplied  them  with  counsel,  in 
the  person  of  H.  F.  Hepburn,  Esq.,  who  kindly  defended  them,  and  the  parties 
were  discharged.  One  of  the  boys  who  stole  the  goods,  made  a confession  as  fol- 
lows : “ I went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  R.,  in  company  with  a boy  who  was  living 
with  P.,  and  we  took  three  shawls,  one  pair  of  pants,  a coat,  vest,  shoes,  and  seve- 
ral other  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  to  P.’s  house,  and  he  sent  us  to  a second-hand 
store,  where  we  sold  them.  Afterwards  P.  made  the  woman  who  had  purchased 
these  things  from  us,  give  him  the  articles  which  we  had  stolen  from  Mr.  R’s.” 
The  great  hardship  in  this  case  was,  that  P charged  the  R.’s  and  their  wives  with 
receiving  stolen  goods,  and  on  oath  before  an  alderman,  stated  that  the  goods 
which  he  claimed,  were  three  shawls,  pants,  coats,  &e.,  the  identical  goods  the  boy 
G confessed  he  had  stolen  from  Mr.  R.’s  house.  P.  has  never  been  tried,  but  ab- 
sconded when  he  found  there  was  an  effort  being  made  to  have  him  brought  into 
Court.  In  March  Term,  1870,  suit  was  commenced  against  a man  by  the  name  of 
D.,  who  was  bail  for  P.,  the  defendant.  In  May  Term,  1870,  judgment  was  ob- 
tained for  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  and  costs.  A few  days  after,  a ft ■ fa.  was 
issued,  and  in  June  Term  the  defendant  obtained  a Rule  to  show  cause  why  the 
judgment  should  not  be  opened,  and  forfeiture  stricken  off.  In  October  Term,  of 
the  same  year,  the  Court  dismissed  the  Rule.  Subsequently,  the  Sheriff  levied  on 
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the  defendant’s  goods,  when  the  defendant  claimed  three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  of 
the  property  levied  on,  as  exempt  from  levy  and  sale  under  the  Act  of  April  9th, 
1849.  Counsel  for  the  Commonwealth  obtained  a rule  to  set  aside  appraisement, 
which  was  argued  fully  before  his  Honor  Judge  Peirce,  and  in  December  the  Judge 
rendered  the  following  decision  : “This  rule  is  made  absolute,  and  the  Sheriff  is 
directed  to  proceed  and  sell  the  goods  levied  on,  under  the  execution,  or  so  many 
thereof  as  will  satisfy  the  judgment  and  costs.”  Subsequently,  in  January  Term, 
1871,  the  defendant  obtained  a Rule  to  modify  or  strike  off  judgment,  which  was 
argued  before  his  Honor  Judge  Paxson,  whose  decision  was:  “The  rule  is  dis- 
charged,” goods  advertised  to  be  sold,  January,  1871. 
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SCHEDULE. 


Showing  the  number  of  cases  that  had  been  committed  for  Court,  and  were  released 
through  the  interference  of  William  J.  Mullen,  Prison  Agent,  their  further  detention 
not  being  deemed  necessary ; as  it  did  not  appear,  upon  investigation,  that  they  were 
guilty  of  the  offences  which  they  were  accused  of,  or  if  so,  as  was  the  case,  in  some 
instances,  the  punishment  they  had  already  received  being  regarded  as  sufficient. 


OFFENCES. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

<x 

S3 

June. 

J uly. 

August. 

September.  | 

October. 

November. 

December,  j 

Total. 

Abuse  and  Threats 

10 

8 

6 

15 

15 

42 

45 

42 

25 

23 

27 

17 

275 

1 

Assault  and  battery 

6 

15 

16 

15 

29 

42 

24 

34 

45 

25 

19 

23 

293 

1 

1 

: 2 

5 

Breaches  of  the  Peace 

319 

279 

296 

250 

53 

87 

56 

88 

55 

59 

63 

64 

1,669 

1 

1 

1 

3 
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10 
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1 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

15 

1 

1 



9 

:::::: 
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Judge  Brewster,  the  present  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
liis  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  for  the  April  Term,  1869,  when  he  was 
Judge,  which  elucidates  the  working  of  the  Aldermanic  system,  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  said  : 

“ Do  not  allow  the  law  to  become  the  weapon  of  private  malice.  That  it  is  very 
often  so  employed,  is  a fact  abundantly  established  by  our  records.  The  report  of 
Mr.  Mullen,  our  efficient  Prison  Agent,  informs  us  that  in  the  past  year  there  were 
over  36,000  arrests.  This  would  be  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  arrest  to  every 
twenty-two  persons.  The  commitments  to  prison  exceeded  17,000,  which  would  be 
at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  forty-seven  inhabitants.  Yet  of  these  seventeen  thous- 
and men  and  women  sent  to  jail  by  our  magistrates,  in  one  year,  the  grand  juries 
only  indicted  2,292,  and  the  petit  juries  only  convicted  550.  You  may  therefore 
conclude  that  only  one  person  out  of  every  ten  whose  case  will  come  before  you  is 
really  guilty.  The  necessity,  therefore,  is  imperative  upon  you  to  set  your  faces 
against  all  petty  cases,  in  which  you  find  there  is  no  foundation  for  an  accusation 
save  in  the  malice  of  the  prosecutor.  Were  there  no  other  reason  for  this  than  the 
cost  of  maintaining  this  court,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  suppress  this  species  of  liti- 
gation Without  computing  the  expenditures  of  the  Prison  or  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, every  convictibn  actually  costs  the  city  over  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars.  If 
we  should  add  to  this  the  expense  of  the  untried  prisoners  and  the  salaries  of  the 
Police  force,  every  conviction  costs  us  over  one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars.  As  a 
matter  of  economy,  then,  unfounded  prosecutions  should  receive  no  countenance. 
But  a principle  higher  far  than  any  consideration  of  mere  dollars  and  cents,  requires 
us  to  apply  the  law  which  empowers  you  when  you  ignore  a bill  charging  a misde- 
meanor, to  impose  the  costs  upon  the  prosecutor.  I heartily  commend  it  to  your 
favor,  and  trust  to  see  numerous  instances  of  the  exercise  of  this  discretion.  In 
your  visits  to  the  Penitentiary  and  County  Prison,  you  will  find  that  the  Inspectors 
are  compelled  to  violate  the  law  requiring  separate  and  solitary  confinement,  for 
positive  want  of  cells  wherein  to  accommodate  the  prisoners.  I therefore  suggest 
the  propriety  of  your  making  full  inquiry  into  this  subject,  and  if  you  shall  find  that 
any  persons  occupying  public  positions  have  failed  to  obey  the  law,  it  will  be  your 
duty  to  make  special  presentment  of  their  names.” 

The  Agent,  being  encouraged  by  the  Judge’s  charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  was  induced  to  present  a letter  to  the  Court,  in  reference  to  the 
doings  of  the  aldermen.  It  was  this  that  caused  a thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  subject  by  the  Court  and  the  Grand  Jury,  which 
resulted  in  the  adoption  by  the  Inspectors  of  more  stripgent  rules  to 
prevent  improper  commitments.  This  was  followed  by  the  Inspectors 
sending  a circular  to  the  aldermen,  which  required  of  them  compliance 
with  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  in  the  committing  of  prisoners. 

The  following  is  the  Agent’s  letter  to  the  Court,  which  has  already 
been  alluded  to. 

HON.  F.  CARROLL  BREWSTER: 

Presiding  at  present  term  (April,  1 869,)  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  of  the  peace  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 

The  undersigned,  “ Prison  Agent,”  having  conferred  with  your 
Honor  in  relation  to  commitments  issued  by  certain  aldermen  of  Phila- 
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delphia  by  which  the  people  are  unlawfully  and  oppressively  imprisoned, 
crowding  the  prison  with  a class  who  are  improperly  confined,  leaving 
less  room  than  the  law  requires  for  those  properly  charged  with  crime ; 
and  the  undersigned  has  been  repeatedly  spoken  to  by  good  citizens, 
urging  that  some  proper  and  effectual  measures  should  be  adopted  by 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions,  who 
have  jurisdiction  to  review  and  correct  all  abuses  practised  by  the  local 
magistrates  (aldermen),  and  enforce  obedience  by  attachment. 

The  evils  complained  of  which  seem  to  require  immediate  action  are, 
First,  to  bring  before  the  Court  the  Alderman’s  Record,  in  each  of  the 
following  class  of  cases:  First,  Intoxication ; Second,  Disorderly  ; Third, 
Idle  and  Disorderly ; Fourth,  Vagrancy ; Fifth,  Misdemeanor.  It  is 
believed  in  all  cases,  where  commitments  are  for  a certain  and  definite 
period,  the  record  of  convictions  upon  the  Alderman’s  docket  is  alto- 
gether defective,  and  the  defendants  falsely  imprisoned.  Second,  that 
the  convictions  are  so  vague,  imperfect,  and  do  not  contain  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  in  any  particular,  that  those  committed  ought  not  to 
be  received  at  the  prison. 

Third  : That  according  to  a recent  decision  in  the  District  Court, 
(April  10,  1868,  No.  15,  page  116,)  “That  warrant  or  commitment” 
issued  by  a magistrate  or  inferior  tribunal,  must  set  forth  some  sufficient 
cause,  and  that  if  it  does  not  it  will  be  void,  and  the  ‘ Justice’  and  all 
who  render  it  will  be  trespassers.” 

My  decided  belief  is,  provided  the  Court  will  cause  the  record  in 
each  of  the  class  of  cases  referred  to,  to  be  brought  before  them  on  cer- 
tiorari, that  the  records  will  be  found  defective,  and  the  defendants 
unlawfully  imprisoned. 

If  upon  judicial  investigation  such  is  ascertained  to  be  the  fact,  it 
would  seem  proper  and  requisite  to  issue  an  order  of  Court  direct- 
ing, that  in  no  case  will  the  prisoners  be  received  at  the  prison,  unless 
a certified  copy  of  the  conviction  is  attached  to  the  commitment.  This 
is  absolutely  requisite  in  order  to  protect  those  who  are  too  poor  to  seek 
protection  by  bringing  the  records  up  on  certiorari. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  should  be  printed,  and  be  filed  at  the 
Prison,  and  a copy  of  the  same  delivered  to  each  alderman  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  undersigned  is  also  informed  by  those  familiar  with  the 
law  regulating  convictions  before  magistrates,  that  when  an  “Act  of 
Assembly”  imposes  a penalty,  (punishment,)  and  gives  authority  to  the 
magistrates  to  take  cognizance  of  the  violation,  and  prescribes  no  form 
of  conviction  for  the  prosecution,  the  conviction  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  common  law  controlling  summary  convictions. 

The  law  upon  this  subject  is  well  understood  by  your  Honor,  and  has 
been  repeatedly  considered  by  the  Court  over  which  you  preside  as  one 
of  the  judges. 

There  are  two  cases  where  the  law  upon  this  subject  has  been  fully 
considered.  2,  Parsone, — Rule  upon  Aldermen  to  show  cause,  &c., 
page  463,  Commonwealth  vs.  Crane,  265.  A large  number  are  sent  to 
prison  where  the  only  offence  charged  in  the  commitment  is  the  word 
“ misdemeanor,”  without  designating  in  what  the  nature  of  the  offence 
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consists.  This  dodge  is,  to  name  an  indictable  offence,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Inspectors  from  discharging  the  prisoners  until  the  aldermen 
can  succeed  in  coercing  the  payment  of  costs,  after  which  the  case  is 
never  returned  to  court.” 

There  is  enormous  oppression  and  extortion  practised  under  the 
unlawful  name  of  “ misdemeanor.” 

It  would  be  well  for  the  Court  and  Inspectors  to  make  an  order,  that 
in  no  case  will  the  defendant  be  received  when  the  charge  is  “misde- 
meanor” unless  the  offence  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  commitment. 

Every  consideration  of  humanity  and  regard  for  the  lawful  rights  of 
the  people,  imperatively  demand  that  the  Courts  adopt  some  immedi- 
ate action  upon  this  subject. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  Grand  Jury  to  visit  the  prison  accompanied 
by  the  District  Attorney,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  legality  of 
the  commitments  by  magistrates,  and  to  express  their  views  upon  this, 
in  their  final  presentment.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Prison,  Mr. 
William  B.  Perkins,  is  desirous  to  have  positive  instructions  from  the 
Court,  as  to  what  course  would  be  proper  for  him  to  pursue  for  the 
future  in  reference  to  such  improper  commitments  as  alluded  to  above. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  upon  this  subject  is  greatly  deSired.  With 
the  hope  that  the  above  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Court. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  yours,  very  respectfully, 
WILLIAM  J.  MULLEN, 

Prison  Agent. 


The  above  letter  of  the  Agent  was  given  to  the  Grand  Jury  by 
Judge  Brewster,  who  instructed  them  to  go  down  to  the  prison  accom- 
panied by  the  District  Attorney,  and  examine  the  records,  and  ascer- 
tain how  many  commitments  there  were  that  showed  prisoners  had  been 
improperly  committed.  He  commended  the  whole  subject  to  a careful 
examination  by  the  Grand  Jury  to  be  presented  to  the  Court  in  their 
final  presentment. 

While  this  was  being  done  by  the  Grand  Jury,  the  Agent  furnished 
the  Judge  and  the  District  Attorney,  witU  thirty-one  (31)  illegal  com- 
mitments, by  which  prisoners  had  been  committed  to  prison,  one  of 
which  had  no  alderman’s  signature  to  it.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Agent 
informed  the  Judge  that  many  of  the  magistrates  had  neglected  to  make 
returns  of  their  cases  to  the  Court,  and  that  this  neglect  on  their  part 
had  caused  many  of  the  prisoners  to  remain  in  prison  an  unnecessary 
length  of  time  without  the  Court’s  having  an  opportunity  to  act  upon 
their  cases. 

This  information  caused  Judge  Brewster  to  send  for  the  delinquent 
aldermen,  and  a number  of  them  appeared  in  Court. 

Alderman  E.  was  called  and  advanced  to  the  bar  of  the  Court. 
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Judge  Brewster.  Alderman,  you  committed  Thomas  B on  the 

20th  of  March,  and  made  no  return  to  the  District  Attorney  ? 

Alderman.  I sent  to  prison  to  see  if  he  was  there.  I might  have 
taken  bail  for  him  and  entered  it  in  the  wrong  place. 

Judge  Brewster.  You  take  bail  for  a man  and  then  detain  him,  and 
discharge  a man  who  should  be  kept  in  prison  ? 

Alderman.  I wanted  the  names  of  all  persons  who  had  been  com- 
mitted by  me  to  prison,  and  Mr.  Mullen  sent  me  a list  of  them. 

Judge  Brewster.  Suppose  I tried  you  for  misdemeanor,  will  Mr. 
Mullen  enter  bail  for  you  ? 

Alderman.  I thought  the  list  contained  all  the  names. 

J udge  Brewster.  Why  have  you  not  returned  the  case  of  Martin  N., 
committed  by  you  ? 

Alderman.  He  was  discharged  yesterday. 

Judge  Brewster.  But  why  was  no  return  made  in  his  case? 

Alderman.  It  might  have  been  an  oversight ; his  wife  did  not  want 
to  appear  further  against  him. 

Judge  Brewster.  How  about  Hiram  R? 

Alderman.  He  was  discharged  after  return  day. 

Judge  Brewster.  How  was  that? 

Alderman.  Well,  we  are  taken  to  task  by  the  Grand  Jury  for 
returning  trivial  cases. 

Judge  Brewster.  When  did  you  commit  him  ? 

Alderman.  Well,  he  was  discharged  several  days  ago. 

Judge  Brewster.  Alderman,  you  have  made  no  return  to  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney.  You  have  no  right  to  discharge  after  return  day. 

* How  about  Thomas  D.? 

Alderman.  He  was  returned. 

Judge  Brewster.  I do  not  so  find  it. 

Alderman.  Yesterday  the  return  wras  filled  up,  and  returned  to- 
day. 

Judge  Brewster.  Yes;  you  committed  this  man  on  the  4th  of  this 
month,  and  ought  to  have  sent  in  a return  at  once. 

Alderman.  We  will  have  to  be  more  particular  when  we  have  an 
amount  of  cases. 

Judge  Brewster.  I don’t  find  you  have  any  excuse.  You  are  sub- 
ject to  indictment,  and  liable  to  be  turned  out  of  your  office.  You 
hardly  know  the  evil  consequences  of  such  conduct.  The  District 
Attorney  is  embarrassed,  and  the  prisoner  stays  in  jail,  and  may  con- 
tinue to  do  so  during  his  lifetime  by  your  negligence. 

Alderman.  A man  was  arrested  for  stealing  five  fish,  and  I took 
extra  labor,  without  pay  for  my  labor,  to  get  a nolle  prosequi  in  the 
case,  so  as  to  save  the  county  thirty  ($30)  dollars  in  trying  it.  I have 
no  desire  to  make  money  or  violate  the  law,  but  in  these  cases  there 
has  been  an  omission — probably  carelessness. 

Judge  Brewster.  It  is  your  plain  duty  to  discharge  all  frivolous 
cases,  and  that  would  save  you  labor  ? If  a proper  case  comes  before 
you,  then  a return  should  be  made  before  you  sleep.  We  read  of  a 
learned  Judge  who  would  get  up  from  his  sleep  to  complete  papers  in 
cases  of  poor  prisoners. 


Alderman.  I have  been  awakened  to  try  drunken  cases  at  night, 
and  they  were  turned  out  the  next  morning,  and  then  I had  to  try  them 
over  again  in  the  afternoon. 

Judge  Brewster.  Here  are  four  cases  in  which  you  have  violated 
the  law.  You  have  taken  an  oath  to  perform  your  duty,  and  yet  we 
find  the  poor  and  wretched  oppressed  by  you.  If  every  alderman 
would  act  as  you  have  done,  the  condition  of  things  would  be  terrible. 

Alderman.  Is  an  alderman  entitled  to  costs  for  making  returns.  I 
would  like  to  know,  as  I never  applied  for  any  costs? 

Judge  Brewster.  Endorse  your  costs  upon  the  returns.  It  would  be 
a good  rule  to  make  prosecutors  pay  as  they  commence  business  with 
you. 

Alderman  B.  was  the  next  who  was  called  up. 

Judge  Brewster.  Alderman,  you  committed  John  W.  on  the  3rd  of 
March  ? 

Alderman.  I made  two  or  three  returns  yesterday. 

Judge  Brewster.  It  is  one  month  and  eleven  days  since  you  sent 
this  man  to  prison. 

Alderman.  I have  no  book  of  records  with  me. 

Judge  Brewster.  How  about  Charles  C.,  committed  by  you  on  the 
9th  of  March  last? 

Alderman.  I don’t  remember;  there  are  so  many  in  my  district 
committed  for  stealing  boots  and  such  like. 

Judge  Brewster.  How  about  James  C.  ? 

Alderman.  He  was  discharged  three  or  four  days  ago. 

Judge  Brewster.  That  is  after  the  beginning  of  the  term.  You  had 
no  right  to  discharge  after  return  day.  In  not  making  a return  at  the  . 
proper  time,  and  discharging  after  that  period,  you  have  committed  a 
double  violation  of  the  law. 

Alderman.  I am  somewhat  particular,  and  go  through  the  cells  of 
the  prison  to  see  whom  I have  got  there,  and  whom  I have  got  to 
return. 

Judge  Brewster.  A magistrate  ought  never  to  commit  a man  with- 
out making  out  a return.  Before  the  ink  is  dry  on  the  commitment 
you  ought  to  make  a return  of  the  case.  If  the  business  don’t  pay  you 
ought  not  to  take  it.  You  keep  poor  creatures  in  prison,  and  the  only 
power  to  discharge  them  is  vested  in  you  and  me.  You  forget  it,  and 
if  the  District  Attorney  or  the  Court  did  not  look  over  the  calendar, 
they  would  stay  there  forever,  perhaps.  Let  me  see  the  return  in  these 
case  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  next  who  appeared  was  Alderman  M. 

Judge  Brewster.  Charles  W.  J.  was  committed  by  you  on  the  4th 
of  March,  and  no  return  has  been  made. 

Alderman.  On  suspicion  of  larceny,  I believe. 

Judge  Brewster.  You  cannot  commit  a man  on  suspicion  of  any- 
thing. 

Alderman.  I committed  him  for  a further  hearing,  I think.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  he  was  caught  with  a valise,  and  he  was  detained 
until  the  valise  was  identified. 
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Judge  Brewster.  How  about  Julius  T.  committed  by  you? 

Alderman.  He  is  out.  I sent  word  to  Mr.  Dechert  about  him. 

Colonel  Dechert.  I never  received  any  word  from  you. 

Judge  Brewster.  It  is  very  oppressive  to  commit  a man  for  a further 
hearing,  as  you  seem  to  have  done.  A man  cannot  be  held  in  jail 
while  people  fish  about  for  evidence.  A man  may  become  something 
of  an  outcast,  and  still  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws. 

Alderman  P.  was  then  called. 

Judge  Brewster.  You  committed  Thomas  S.  to  prison,  Aider- 
man  P.? 

Alderman.  Yes,  sir.  I did  so  at  the  request  of  his  father,  who 
wanted  him  to  go  to  sea. 

Judge  Brewster.  But  you  made  no  return  of  the  case. 

Alderman.  I made  no  return  of  the  case,  but  gave  his  father  a 
transcript  to  bring  to  the  District  Attorney  so  he  could  get  a discharge 
granted. 

Judge  Brewster.  A return  of  the  case  instead  of  a transcript, 
would  have  saved  much  trouble. 

Alderman  L.  was  the  next  called. 

Judge  Brewster.  How  about  Thomas  G.  committed  by  you, 
Alderman  ? 

Alderman.  He  was  bailed  out ; the  return  was  sent  in  last  Mon- 
day. 

Judge  Brewster.  But  that  was  a week  after  return  day. 

Alderman.  I was  sick. 

Judge  Brewster.  How  about  John  L.  ? 

Alderman.  I think  he  was  discharged. 

Judge  Brewster.  Why,  was  he  committed? 

Alderman.  I do  not  know. 

Judge  Brewster.  I recommend  all  committing  magistrates  to  make 
out  their  returns  before  they  go  to  bed.  Have  you  any  receipt  for 
returns? 

Alderman.  No,  I never  got  any  receipt  for  any  yet? 

Judge  Brewster.  Have  those  returns  produced  by  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

Alderman  K.  was  then  required  to  explain. 

Judge  Brewster.  Alderman,  you  committed  James  H.,  and  have 
made  no  return. 

Alderman.  ( Looking  at  a memorandum  book.)  No,  sir  ; I made  no 
return. 

Judge  Brewster.  He  was  committed  on  the  30th. 

Alderman.  I overlooked  it. 

Judge  Brewster.  Make  out  the  return  and  send  it  in  immediately. 

Alderman  T.  was  called  and  also  appeared. 

Judge  Brewster.  We  do  not  often  have  to  complain  of  you,  Aider- 
man.  You  committed  Frank  W.,  and  we  find  no  return  in  his  case. 

Alderman.  I sent  him  to  the  Central  Station,  and  suppose  they 
gave  him  another  hearing  there  and  made  no  return. 
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Judge  Brewster.  Your  return  would  not  have  been  out  of  place, 
Alderman  ; it  was  a risk  to  depend  on  others. 

Alderman  T.  Your  Honor,  I heard  you  say  this  morning  that 
returns  should  be  made  immediately.  In  some  cases,  persons  desire  to 
withdraw  charges  preferred. 

Judge  Brewster.  You  have  no  power  to  grant  discharges  except  in 
assault  and  battery  cases.  The  fact  that  you  have  sent  in  a return, 
does  not  prevent  you  from  settling  such  cases  as  come  under  your 
jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  the  law.  When  you  should  settle  a 
case,  by  sending  a transcript  of  your  action  to  the  District  Attorney, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  arise. 

This  ended  the  call,  and  several  of  the  minor  judiciary  who  were 
in  default,  left  the  court  room  it  is  to  be  hoped  wiser  than  when  they 
entered. 

After  this  examination  of  the  aldermen  by  the  Judge,  the  Grand 
Jury  made  their  presentment,  from  which  we  give  the  following  on  the 
subject : 

We  give  the  following  as  taken  from  the  presentment  of  the  Grand 
Jury  for  April  Term,  1869,  to  Judge  Brewster,  in  reference  to  the 
Aldermen. 

“ The  Grand  Inquest  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  inquiring 
for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  for  April  sessions,  1869,  im- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  duty  laid  upon  them,  yet  animated  by  the 
charge  of  the  Court,  respectfully  report  having  acted  upon  364  bills, 
of  which  149  were  found  true,  and  215  ignored. 

“ The  Grand  Jury  visited  the  County  Prison,  where  they  received  a 
courteous  reception,  and  every  desired  and  needed  attention  from  the 
officers. 

“ The  crowded  condition  of  the  prison  remains  unabated.  The 
hardened  in  crime,  the  inexperienced,  and  those  unstained  by  guilt, 
are  associated  in  the  same  cell.  Inevitable  as  such  a state  of  things 
may  be,  the  worst  results  must  follow,  and  some  remedy  for  so  grave  an 
evil  is  most  urgently  called  for.  The  law  prescribes  one  cell  for  each 
person,  but  the  prison  is  overcrowded,  and  the  law  on  a grand  scale  is 
violated.  Where  rests  the  responsibility?  Is  the  keeper  justified  in 
receiving  prisoners  and  compelling  the  innocent  to  associate  with  the 
guilty  in  a prison-cell,  all  requirements  of  the  law  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, or  does  the  whole  responsibility  rest  with  the  magistracy, 
at  whose  offices  the  endless  warrants  to  commit  are  instituted? 

“The  graduation  of  offences  found  by  the  Grand  Jury  to  prevail  in 
the  bills  of  indictment  acted  on,  meets  a full  parallel  within  the  walls 
of  the  prison.  Prisoners  weighed  down  by  the  guilt  of  heinous  crimes 
are  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  prison,  but  the  vast  preponderation  lies 
among  offenders  accused  of  trivial  violations  of  the  law,  such  as  the 
theft  of  a few  loaves  of  bread,  a lot  of  old  iron,  assaults  and  battery 
and  street  fights  and  brawls.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  malice 
and  envy  of  the  private  accuser,  a harvest  rich  in  emoluments  for 
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honorable  aldermen,  and  heavy  bills  of  expense  for  the  community 
of  patient  tax-payers,  are  more  easily  discernable  than  the  paramount 
claims  of  justice  or  the  public  interest. 

“ In  view  of  the  great  disparity  of  commitments  to  prison  and  ver- 
dicts by  the  petit  juries,  the  Court  in  its  charge  makes  this  appalling 
remark : 

“ ‘You  may  therefore  conclude  that  only  one  person  out  of  ten  whose 
cases  will  be  brought  before  you  is  really  guilty.’ 

“ Committed  on  a charge  of  some  trivial  offence,  doomed  to  prison 
and  the  companionship  of  criminals,  helpless  as  to  bail,  yet  not  really 
guilty,  under  the  solemn  forms  of  law,  they  have  in  fact,  suffered  ‘ false 
imprisonment.  ’ 

“ The  whole  prison  statistics  on  this  subject  render  it  apparent  that 
our  aldermanic  system  has  been  turned  into  a laboratory  for  the  crea- 
tion of  offences ; and  well-trained  witnesses  are  ever  ready  to  aid  the 
most  nefarious  enterprise.  There  are  some  exceptions  among  our 
aldermen  ; but  too  many  of  them  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity 
to  increase  their  fees  at  private  or  public  expense,  and  thus  prostitute 
their  responsible  office  into  an  instrument  of  oppression  and  wrong  for 
the  purpose  of  ministering  to  their  avarice.  The  system  evidently 
demands  a radical  change,  and  in  place  of  an  election  at  the  ward, 
where  the  votes  of  criminals  are  often  more  potent  than  the  franchises 
of  law-abiding  citizens,  an  appointing  power  is  needed  at  quarters 
removed  from  all  ward  influences,  and  in  place  of  fees  from  commit- 
ments to  prison  a fixed  salary  should  be  substituted. 

“ The  Grand  Jury  searched  in  vain  to  discover  within  the  prison 
walls  any  fair  proportion  of  the  high  grades  of  crime — the  bold  burglar, 
the  disciplined  thief,  and  the  accomplished  pickpocket,  whose  achieve- 
ments are  hourly  filling  our  communities  with  wonder  and  dismay. 
Criminals  by  profession,  whose  proper  place  is  the  penitentiary,  are 
nowhere  within  our  prison  walls.  Baffling  and  eluding,  or  in  league 
with  our  keen-eyed  detective  forces;  at  times  compounding  their  felo- 
nies for  ‘valuable  considerations,’  or,  if  ever  arrested,  soon  released  on 
bail,  these  professional  criminals  roam  at  large,  preying  and  luxuriating 
on  our  rank  civilization  in  their  gambling  hells,  driving  their  fast 
horses,  enlarging  the  harems,  or  patronizing  the  brothels,  which,  like 
themselves,  prosper  in  unblushing,  bold  and  exultant  impunity.  While 
the  Grand  Jury  promptly  find  true  bills  against  all  professional  viola- 
tors of  law  brought  within  their  province,  they  can  but  add  their 
loudest  accents  to  the  calls  of  public  justice  in  urging  upon  our  detec- 
tive agents  the  impartation  of  a new  and  higher  degree  of  vigor  to 
their  system,  or  the  propriety  of  resigning  their  commissions.” 

Judge  Brewster  now  said  : 

“Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury: 

“You  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  community  and  of  the  Court  for  the 
fidelity  with  which  you  have  discharged  your  duties.  Your  promptness 
in  hearing  and  returning  the  bills  submitted  to  you  has  enabled  us  to 
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give  every  case  an  opportunity  of  trial,  and  has  saved  the  city  a large 
amount  of  money. 

“ The  whole  of  your  presentment  deserves  the  careful  attention  of 
the  community. 

“ I especially  commend  to  the  consideration  of  our  citizens  that  por- 
tion of  your  remarks  which  refers  to  our  County  Prison. 

“ It  is  time  that  the  crying  evil  of  a want  of  accommodation  for 
prisoners,  and  greater  want  of  a House  of  Correction  for  vagrants, 
should  be  promptly  remedied. 

“You  have  referred  to  the  commitments  issued  by  our  magistrates 
in  trilling  cases.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 

“First.  Those  which  describe  the  charge  against  the  defendant  as  a 
misdemeanor.  I am  advised  that  this  form  is  adopted  in  many  cases  of 
vagrancy  in  order  to  prevent  the  Inspectors  from  discharging  defendants. 
I trust  that  this  may  be  a misapprehension,  for  many  of  our  aldermen 
are  doubtless  very  upright  officials,  well  entitled  to  the  respect  of  the 
community,  and  I hope  that  whatever  may  have  occurred  in  this 
behalf  is  purely  the  result  of  accident.  It  is,  however,  most  unfortu- 
nate that  the  law  should  be  violated  even  in  the  case  of  the  most 
depraved  members  of  society. 

“ I feel  bound,  therefore,  to  say  that  a commitment  for  a misdemeanor, 
without  further  description  of  the  offence,  is  a mere  nullity. 

“ The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  secures  to  every  defendant 
the  right  ‘ to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,’  and 
the  constitution  of  the  State  expressly  recognizes  the  same  privilege. 

“ ‘ A warrant  or  mittimus  against  a man  to  answer  to  such  things  as  shall 
be  objected  against  him  without  proof, is  utterly  against  law.’  2 Just.,  591. 

“ ‘ It  ought  to  contain  the  certainty  of  the  cause,  and,  therefore,  if  it 
be  for  felony,  it  ought  not  to  be  generally  for  felony,  but  it  must  con- 
tain the  special  nature  of  the  felony,  briefly,  as  for  felony  for  the  death 
of  such  an  one,  or  for  burglary,  in  breaking  the  house  of  such  an  one  ; 
and  the  reason  is  because  it  may  appear  to  the  judge  upon  an  habeas 
corpus  whether  it  be  felony  or  not.’  2 H.  TI.,  122. 

“ And  all  the  forms  are  in  accordance  with  this  principle.  See 
Binns’  Justice,  83,  107,  139,  263,  282-3,  518,  537.  This  wholesome 
doctrine  of  the  law  was  enforced  in  the  case  of  Williams  vs.  Jones,  to 
the  extent  of  holding  the  magistrate,  who  had  issued  an  indescriptive 
warrant,  liable  in  trespass  for  false  imprisonment.  That  case  was  tried 
in  the  District  Court  for  this  city  and  county,  and  in  a learned  opinion 
by  President  Judge  Hare,  the  authorities  are  reviewed  and  the  law 
clearly  stated.  {.Leg.  Int.  April  10,  1868.) 

“ It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  warrants  in  that  case  were  nearer 
to  the  requirements  of  the  law  than  those  recently  exhibited  to  me. 
They  charged  the  defendant  with  ‘ abusing  the  complainant  and  inciting 
to  a breach  of  the  peace,’  which,  although  no  offence,  was  at  all  events 
descriptive  of  some  act ; whereas  a commitment  for  misdemeanor  might 
mean  something  recognized  by  the  law  as  indictable,  or  might,  by  the 
caprice  of  an  alderman,  refer  to  the  exercise  of  a constitutional  right 
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by  the  defendant  which  the  magistrate  regarded  as  a violation  of  pro- 
priety, as  where  a defendant  was  committed  for  appealing  from  an 
adverse  judgment.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  elaborate  this  sub- 
ject. Sufficient  for  our  purposes  that  the  law  is  so  written.  No  true 
lover  of  her  principles,  or  of  the  liberty  she  guarantees,  would  desire  to 
see  it  otherwise,  and  I feel  bound,  therefore,  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
all  such  warrants  are  void,  and  all  persons  concerned  in  issuing  or 
executing  them  are  liable  as  trespassers. 

“Second.  There  is  another  class  of  commitment  before  me  which  is, 
if  possible,  still  more  objectionable.  They  require  the  officer  to  convey 
the  defendant  to  prison,  because  he  is  charged  on  oath  with  ‘having 
been  drunk  and  disorderly,’  and,  according  to  the  warrant,  the  defend- 
ant is  to  be  kept  by  the  jailer  until  ‘ the  next  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
or  till  he  shall  thence  be  delivered  by  due  course  of  law.’ 

“ To  this  class  may  be  referred  the  commitments  reciting  that  the 
defendant  is  charged  ‘with  drunkenness  and  vagrancy,’  and  requiring 
the  jailor  to  keep  the  defendant  ‘thirty  days,  or  until  he  shall  thence 
be  delivered  by  due  course  of  law.’  And  still  others  in  which  the 
defendant  is  charged  with  ‘drunkenness’  alone,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
prison  is  required  to  detain  the  defendant  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
illegality  of  these  commitments  will  be  made  very  clear  by  a brief 
reference  to  the  statutes  which  it  may  have  been  supposed  authorized 
these  proceedings. 

“The  old  act  of  1767  (Br.  Dig.  999,  § 2,)  authorized  any  justice  to 
commit  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  ‘being  thereof  legally  convicted’ 
to  the  common  jail  of  the  county,  to  be  kept  at  hard  labor  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  one  month. 

“The  act  of  March  22,  1836,  (Br.  Dig.  1,000,  § 5,)  directs  that  ‘all 
persons  who  may  be  committed  * * before  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  or 

any  alderman  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  * * as  a vagrant  or  dis- 

orderly person,  shall  be  sentenced  to  suffer  confinement  at  suitable 
employment  in  the  vagrant  apartment  of  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  term  of  one  month.’ 

“ A section  of  the  same  law  directed  that  a vagrant  apartment  should 
be  built  (Br.  Dig.  508,  § 31),  and  the  later  statute  of  1854  (Br.  Dig. 
526),  commanded  the  erection  of  a house  of  correction  to  which  all 
persons  ‘thereafter  convicted  as  vagrant  or  disorderly’  should  ‘be  sen- 
tenced.’ The  wholesome  requirements  of  these  laws  have  been  disre- 
garded, and  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  act  of  1854  is  not  a 
repeal  of  the  acts  of  1767  and  1836,  as  to  the  place  of  confinement,  and 
if  so,  whether  the  jail  can  be  longer  used  for  this  class  of  offenders.  But 
however  this  may  be,  it  must  be  very  clear  that  no  person  can  be  com- 
mitted under  these  statutes  on  mere  charge , although  the  charge  may 
have  been  made  on  oath.  In  addition  to  being  accused,  he  must  be 
‘convicted.’  We  all  understand  what  this  word  imports.  No  man  can 
be  convicted  without  trial.  A hearing,  or  opportunity  of  being  heard, 
is  absolutely  essential — the  defendant  must  be  confronted  with  his 
accuser  and  have  the  right  of  meeting  the  accusation.  After  all  this 
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the  responsibility  rests  upon  the  magistrate  of  entering  a judgment,  and 
if  he  convict  the  defendant,  then  and  then  only,  can  the  commitment 
issue.  A commitment  upon  mere  charge,  without  trial,  hearing  and 
conviction,  is  a palpable  violation  of  our  rudest  sense  of  natural  justice. 
To  pass  this  by  because  the  sufferers  are  friendless  outcasts  would  be  a 
blot  upon  our  record  which  no  mere  profession  of  benevolence  could 
ever  remove.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  commitments  charging 
drunkenness.  « 

“The  act  of  1794  (Br.  Dig.  810,  § 31),  authorized  the  imposition  of 
a fine  upon  any  person  ‘convicted’  of  intoxicating  himself.  The  act  of 
1836  (Br.  Dig.  667,  § 39),  increased  the  fine  to  $5  if  the  person  was 
‘found  intoxicated  in  any  street but  this  was  to  be  ‘upon  view  or  upon 
proof,’  and  it  was  to  be  ‘levied  * * * upon  the  goods  and  chattels 

of  the  defendant.’  The  act  of  1838  (Br.  Dig.  668,  § 43),  reduced  the 
penalty  $2.  The  act  first  cited  provides  for  a commitment,  in  default 
of  the  payment  of  the  fine,  not  exceeding  twenty-four  hours.’ 

“A  general  commitment,  therefore,  for  intoxication,  without  specify- 
ing the  duration  of  imprisonment  or  fixing  it  at  ‘30  days’  or  ‘until  the 
next  court,’  is  absolutely  void. 

“So,  too,  all  commitments  for  the  same  cause  upon  mere  charge, 
without  hearing,  trial,  and  conviction,  are  absolutely  void. 

“ I am  informed  that  discharges  are  sometimes  sent  to  the  jail  after 
supposed  conviction  for  vagrancy.  This  is  also  improper.  After  a 
regular  conviction  the  magistrate  has  no  control  over  the  case. 

“To  such  an  extent  has  the  law  been  overlooked  in  these  matters 
that  I actually  had  one  commitment,  which  not  only  recites  no  trial  or 
conviction,  but  is  unsigned  by  the  alderman  who  issued  it. 

“ The  community  are  indebted  to  Mr.  William  J.  Mullen,  the  efficient 
agent  of  the  prison,  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  these 
details.  I have  requested  him  to  furnish  me  with  the  numbers  of  these 
cases  during  the  past  year. 

“ It  will  hardly  be  credited  that  the  commitments  issued  for  intoxica- 
tion, vagrancy  and  disorder,  during  the  year  1868,  amounted  to  11,250. 
If  each  defendant  were  confined  but  a single  day,  the  expense  to  the 
city  treasury  for  this  unnecessary  and  illegal  item  was  over  $3,000.  If 
imprisonment  were  prolonged  the  expense  was  of  course  increased. 

“ It  is  for  the  municipal  authorities  to  consider  whether  a wasteful 
expenditure  of  this  magnitude  should  be  continued. 

“ But  above  all  consideration  of  mere  dollars,  there  is  a principle 
involved  in  this  matter  wffiich  comes  home  to  every  true  lover  of  law 
and  the  liberty  of  which  law  professes  to  be  the  guardian.  That  element 
of  our  humanity  speaks  out  its  clear  tones  of  condemnation  of  these 
wrongs,  and  this,  although  the  parties  inflicting  them  may  be  high  in 
authority  and  the  sufferers  be  the  outcasts  of  society. 

“ Obeying  its  dictates,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  announce,  as  my 
deliberate  conviction,  that  all  the  commitments  referred  to  are  on  their 
face  clearly  illegal  and  absolutely  void.  They  should  be  rejected  by 
the  Inspectors,  and  all  parties  concerned  in  their  issue  or  execution  are 
liable  as  trespassers.” 
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These  remarks  of  the  Judge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  being  favorably 
received  by  the  Prison  Inspectors,  resulted  in  the  Board  sending 
the  following  circular  to  the  magistrates : 


PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY  PRISON. 


To  Alderman 


June  1th,  1869. 


Sir  : In  the  matter  of  commitments  and  discharges  at  the  Philadelphia  County 
Prison,  the  observance  of  the  following  rules  is  required  by  law : 

1.  Commitments  of  defendants  to  answer  at  Court,  must  show  the  precise  offence 
with  which  such  defendant  is  charged  and  the  name  of  the  prosecutor. 

2.  Commitments  of  persons  who  have  been  summarily  convicted  of  any  offence, 
must  show  the  offence,  the  conviction  and  the  sentence. 

3.  Discharges  of  defendants  held  to  answer,  must  contain  a transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case,  and  must  certify  that  the  case  has  not  been  returned  to  Court. 

4.  In  the  cases  of  defendants  committed  to  answer  for  felony,  which  being  re- 
turnable to  Court  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  date  of  the  commitment,  no  dis- 
charge will  be  recognized  from  an  alderman  after  the  lapse  of  that  time. 

By  order, 

J.  K.  HOWELL, 

Clerk  Philadelphia  County  Prison. 

The  action  of  the  Court  and  the  Grand  Jury,  in  reference  to  magis- 
trates, has  resulted  in  the  adoption  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  following 
rules  for  the  prison,  in  this  respect,  which  are  here  given. 

1.  “ No  person  shall  be  received  into  this  Prison  by  virtue  of  any  instrument  in 
the  nature  of  a ‘ Commitment,’  wherein  the  offence  charged  shall  not  be  particularly 

set  forth  and  described,  such  as  ‘ Homicide,  in  causing  the  death  of ‘ Larceny, 

in  taking  goods,  the  property  of  — — ‘ Breach  of  the  Peace,  by  abusing  or  threat- 
ening   and  in  this  same  manner  as  to  all  felonies  and  misdemeanors. 

2.  “No  person  sought  to  be  imprisoned  for  vagrancy,  disorderly  conduct,  or  in- 
toxication, by  virtue  of  any  instrument  in  the  nature  of  a commitment,  shall  be 
received  into  this  Prison,  unless  the  commitment  shall  set  forth  that  the  defendant 
was  convicted  of  the  offence  charged,  by  the  Magistrate  signing  the  commitment,  and 
sentenced  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Assembly  in  such  cases  made  and  provided.” 

3.  “ No  person  legally  convicted  and  sentenced  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  by 
any  Court  of  Justice  (or  by  proceedings  by  any  magistrate),  shall  be  discharged  by 
virtue  of  any  instrument  in  the  nature  of  a discharge,  issued  by  such  Court  or  Ma- 
gistrate, unless  by  proceedings  under  a wit  of  Habeas  Corpus,  or  a reconsideration 
of  a sentence  by  the  Court  within  a term  in  which  the  sentence  is  pronounced.” 

4.  “ In  the  cases  of  persons  held  to  answer  at  Court,  a discharge  from  the  Com- 
mitting Magistrate  shall  be  considered  valid  prior  to  the  ‘ return  ’ of  that  case  to 
Court,  Provided,  that  the  offence  charged  is  not  a felony  nor  charged  to  have  been 
done  with  the  intent  to  commit  a felony,  and  Provided  also,  that  the  prosecutor 
shall  have  acknowledged  satisfaction,  and  consented  to  such  discharge .” 
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5.  “No  prisoner,  whose  case  may  have  been  returned  to  Court,  shall  be  released 
from  this  Prison  unless  by  ‘ discharge’  from  the  Court  to  which  his  case  may  have 
been  returned,  duly  certified  under  seal  of  the  Court  by  the  proper  officer  thereof.” 

6.  “No  prisoner  after  conviction  and  sentence  by  a Court,  shall  be  released  from 
custody  in  this  Prison,  unless  by  virtue  of  a pardon  from  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  Commonwealth,  duly  certified  by  the  proper  officer  of 
the  Commonwealth,  or  upon  the  completion  of  the  term  for  which  he  may  have 
been  sentenced,  or  upon  a reconsideration  of  the  case  by  the  Court  within  the  term 
in  which  the  conviction  was  had  and  the  sentence  pronounced.” 


The  great  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  this  ruling  of  Judge 
Brewster,  aided  by  the  Inspectors,  can  be  seen  by  a comparison  of 
some  of  the  commitments  for  the  last  eight  months  of  1869,  with  those 
of  the  same  period  for  1868.  There  were  committed  upon  the  charge 
of  “Breach  of  the  Peace,”  during  the  last  eight  months  of  1869,  4,560 
against  5,596  for  1868,  showing  a decrease  of  1,036  for  the  same  period. 

The  number  of  commitments  for  “ misdemeanor,”  within  the  last 
eight  months  of  1869,  was  248  against  522  for  1868,  being  a decrease  of 
274  for  the  same  period ; making  a decrease  on  these  two  offences  alone 
of  1,310  for  the  last  eight  months  of  1869  ; and  this  too,  notwithstand- 
ing there  was  an  increase  of  2,155  arrests  during  the  year  over  that  of 
the  previous  year,  which  increase  caused  an  increase  in  the  commit- 
ments to  the  prison,  of  685  over  the  year  1868. 

The  number  of  commitments  for  vagrancy  for  the  last  eight  months 
of  1869,  was  773,  against  677  for  the  same  period  in  1868,  showing  an 
increase  of  ninety-six. 

The  number  of  commitments  for  assault  and  battery  within  the  last 
eight  months  of  the  year  1869,  was  1,231  against  1,135  for  1868,  also 
showing  an  increase  of  96  for  the  same  period. 

The  number  of  commitments  for  intoxication  for  the  last  eight 
months  of  ihe  year  1869,  wras  2,517  against  1,524  for  the  same  length  of 
time  in  1868,  showing  an  increase  of  993.  This  class  of  cases  are  now 
committed  for  but  twenty-four  hours.  The  increase  for  this  offence  is 
about  43  less  than  the  decrease  of  “ Breaches  of  the  Peace”  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  some  of  the  aldermen  to  commit  persons  un- 
der the  charge  of  “ Breach  of  the  Peace,”  (when  their  real  offence  was 
drunkenness,)  which  might  have  detained  them  in  prison  for  weeks  or 
months,  as  has  been  the  case  in  too  many  instances,  instead  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  which  is  now  the  penalty  in  all  cases  of  drunkenness. 

If  no  other  good  has  been  accomplished  through  the  interference  of 
the  Agent,  than  this,  in  the  preventing  of  993  persons  from  being  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  a breach  of  the  peace,  for  which  offence  they  would 
have  been  liable  to  be  taken  to  court,  and  thus  caused  considerable  ex- 
pense for  the  ignoring  and  disposing  of  their  cases ; this  alone,  is  ample 
to  compensate  for  the  effort  which  has  been  made  to  relieve  the  op- 
pressed prisoners. 

Just  previous  to  Judge  Brewster’s  tendering  his  resignation  to  the 
Governor  of  his  office  as  Judge,  which  he  did  for  the  purpose  of  accept- 
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ing  the  position  of  Attorney  General  of  the  State,  the  Agent  drew  his 
attention  to  several  cases  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  aider- 
men,  which  are  here  given. 

The  first  of  which  was  that  of  a woman  who  was  unlawfully  impri- 
soned upon  the  charge  of  misdemeanor.  She  was  sent  to  prison  on  the 
second  of  June,  where  she  remained  until  the  second  of  August,  when 
the  Agent  drew  the  attention  of  J udge  Brewster  to  her  case.  The  aider- 
man  had  neglected  to  make  a return  of  it,  and  in  consequence  of  this, 
the  Court  had  not  been  able  to  take  action  upon  it.  When  the  aider- 
man  was  informed  of  his  neglect,  he  denied  that  he  had  ever  committed 
the  woman  ; but  when  the  Agent  produced  the  commitment  in  the  Court 
with  the  alderman’s  signature  attached  to  it,  Judge  Brewster  sent  to  the 
prison  for  the  woman  and  had  her  and  the  alderman  both  brought  into 
Court,  at  which  time  she  was  discharged,  after  she  had  been  unnecssa- 
rily  detained  in  prison  for  a period  of  two  months.  Her  offence  con- 
sisted in  her  asking  for  pay  from  a man  for  the  washing  of  his  shirt,  and 
as  he  refused  to  pay  her,  she  went  to  his  employer  and  complained;  for 
this  she  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  misdemeanor, 
which  charge  was  not  defined  as  it  should  have  been.  After  the  aider- 
man  had  been  made  to  explain  in  reference  to  his  neglect  in  not  re- 
turning the  case,  the  Judge  ordered  the  woman  to  be  discharged. 

The  following  is  the  published  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case, 
as  taken  from  the  Press,  August  4th,  1869 : 

TORTURE  BY  ALDERMEN. 

Alderman  B.  was  brought  into  Court  on  a process  issued  by  Judge 
Brewster.  A paper  was  handed  the  Alderman  by  the  Judge,  who  asked 
him  if  he  wrote  something  on  the  face  of  it.  The  Alderman  could  not 
tell  at  first,  but  finally  concluded  that  he  did  not  write  it.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  writing  referred  to : 

“ This  woman  is  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  is  constantly  annoying 
citizens  on  Walnut  street.”  t 

Judge  Brewster. — Is  that  your  seal  and  signature?  I understand 
you  have  denied  it  was. 

Alderman  B. — I never  denied  it  was  my  signature. 

Judge  Brewster. — By  this  warrant  you  committed  Elizabeth  on  the 
second  of  June,  although  I do  not  find  her  name  entered  on  the  prison 
calendar. 

Mr.  William  J.  Mullen,  Prison  Agent. — She  is  in  prison,  sir. 

Alderman  B. — Policeman  W.  charged  the  woman  with  being  drunk 
and  disorderly  in  the  streets,  and  also  charged  her  with  misdemeanor  in 
abusing  people  at  their  houses.  Every  alderman  has  had  this  woman 
before  him. 

Counsel  for  the  Alderman  now  said  that  the  Alderman  had  given  a 
number  of  discharges  to  Mr.  Mullen,  and  supposed  that  he  had  given 
the  one  for  Elizabeth  at  the  same  time. 
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Counsel  for  Elizabeth,  who  by  the  way  is  a gray  haired  woman,  said 
the  statement  of  the  Alderman  was  no  excuse,  as  he  was  bound  to  know 
by  his  records  whether  he  had  discharged  the  woman  or  not. 

Judge  Brewster  directed  Mr.  Mullen  to  be  called. 

Mr.  Mullen  testified  that  the  woman  had  been  in  prison  since  the 
second  of  June,  and  he  had  repeatedly  asked  the  Alderman  to  discharge 
her  with  others.  Mr.  Clifton,  an  officer  of  the  prison,  had  taken  the' 
original  commitment  to  the  Alderman  to  convince  him  that  he  had  com- 
mitted her,  and  he  refused  to  discharge  the  woman. 

Counsel  for  the  Alderman,  who  by  the  way  is  an  ex-alderman,  said 
that  the  Alderman  denied  that  Mr.  Clifton  ever  called  upon  him. 
Judge  Brewster  regretted  that  at  almost  every  term,  the  Court  was 
compelled  to  take  action  relative  to  aldermen. 

The  presumption  was,  that  all  aldermen  acted  under  and  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  law,  and  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  presume  that  some 
of  them  acted  either  innocently  or  ignorantly.  The  Court  had  hereto- 
fore admonished  aldermen,  and  had  been  required  to  discharge  prisoners. 
In  this  case  the  Prison  Agent  had  frequently  called  on  the  Alderman  for 
the  discharge  of  the  woman  but  had  been  refused.  This  Alderman  was 
supposed  to  know  something  of  the  law  he  had  sworn  to  obey,  and  he 
should  have  known  that  it  was  his  duty  to  have  returned  this  case  to 
court.  It  was  strange  that  the  prison  authorities  had  omitted  to  place 
the  name  of  this  woman  on  the  calendar.  Thus  it  was  that  between  the 
neglect  of  the  Alderman  and  the  prison  authorities,  the  Court  would  not 
have  known  of  her  being  in  prison  ; had  not  the  Prison  Agent  called 
attention  to  it,  she  might  have  remained  in  prison  for  life.  This  woman 
had  been  committed  in  utter  violation  of  the  law,  on  a general  charge 
of  misdemeanor,  and  her  case  had  been  entirely  neglected.  He  under- 
stood that  it  was  the  habit  of  some  aldermen  to  commit  persons  under 
the  charge  of  breach  of  the  peace,  when  their  offence  really  was  drunken- 
ness. It  was  said  that  this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  making  costs. 
While  he  would  refrain  from  taking  action  in  this  case,  yet  he  could 
not  forbear  from  remarking  that  there  will  be  a time  when  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  the  Court  will  cease,  and  some  aldermen  will  be  bound 
over  for  misdemeanor  in  office.  Judge  Brewster  now  directed  the  dis- 
charge of  Elizabeth. 

It  was  enough  to  say  now,  that  the  conduct  of  some  aldermen  was  a 
reproach  to  the  law. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a respectable  colored  man,  a shoemaker  by 
trade.  He  wTent  to  this  same  Alderman’s  office  to  enter  bail  for  a poor 
man  who  was  in  prison  upon  a trifling  charge.  He  was  told  by  the  con- 
stable that  if  he  would  get  three  ($3)  dollars  to  pay  the  costs,  the 
prisoner  would  be  discharged.  He  left  the  office  and  returned  with 
three  dollars,  at  which  time  the  Alderman  insulted  him,  as  he  says,  and 
ordered  him  out  of  his  office;  and  the  constable  undertook  to  put  him 
out,  when  he  remonstrated  with  the  officer  and  requested  him  to  let  him, 
the  prisoner,  leave  peaceably.  The  words  spoken  by  the  prisoner  were 
construed  by  the  Alderman  into  an  assault  upon  his  officer,  for  which  he 
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issued  a warrant  that  took  the  prisoner  to  prison  in  irons  without  a com- 
mitment or  without  a hearing.  He  was  perfectly  sober  and  peaceable 
at  the  time  he  was  brought  to  prison,  and  the  Agent  saw  and  conversed 
with  him  when  he  entered  the  prison.  He  remained  in  prison  all  night 
without  a hearing.  In  the  morning,  at  the  opening  of  the  Court,  the 
Agent  drew  the  attention  of  Judge  Brewster  to  his  case,  when  the  Judge 
immediately  sent  for  the  prisoner  and  the  Alderman,  and  after  an 
explanation  was  made  by  the  Alderman,  the  prisoner  was  discharged. 

An  account  of  the  case  as  published  in  the  Press,  August  4th,  is  as 
follows : 

“ Judge  Brewster  inquired  of  an  alderman  why  it  was  that  a man  was 
taken  to  prison  yesterday  in  irons  on  the  original  warrant  issued  by  him 
without  any  commitment.  Counsel  for  the  Alderman  said  that  the  lat- 
ter was  engaged  on  Monday  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  that  the 
defendant  was  taken  to  prison  because  he  assaulted  the  constable.  Judge 
Brewster  said  the  keeper  of  the  prison  had  no  right  to  receive  any  one 
on  the  original  warrant  of  arrest.  A mittimus  was  the  proper  process 
upon  which  a man  should  be  received  in  prison,  and  it  was  very  wrong 
to  iron  a man  unnecessarily.” 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the  Press,  August  5th,  in  reference 
to  these  two  last  cases  : 


ALDERMEN. 

“ To  the  Editor  of  the  Press : 

“ Sir  : — I see  by  to-day’s  Press  that  Judge  Brewster  threatens  to  make 
an  example  of  an  alderman.  According  to  my  views  on  the  subject, 
the  trouble  originates  in  selecting  incompetent  men  for  filling  an  office 
that  calls  for  a first  class  citizen,  whose  record  is  free  of  blot,  taint,  or 
blemish,  and  who  is  an  adept  in  legal  lore.  I look  upon  it  as  a mere 
farce,  and  preposterous  for  lawyers  to  plead  a case,  or  to  attend,  to  have 
an  alderman  of  the  present  day  (with  few  exceptions)  to  define  law 
points. 

“ The  only  point  at  issue  when  election  day  arrives,  when  we  are 
about  to  deposit  our  ballot,  is  ‘ Does  he  belong  to  our  party  ?’  The 
people  themselves  are  to  blame  for  glaring  evils  existing  on  every  side. 
May  the  good  time  soon  come  when  tax-paying  citizens  will  see  the 
importance  of  controlling  primary  elections,  instead  of  leaving  these 
important  matters  to  political  vagrants  who  make  a trade  of  politics. 

Rufus.” 

After  this  had  transpired  the  Agent  drew  the  attention  of  Judge 
Brewster  to  six  cases  of  prisoners  who  had  been  in  prison  for  months, 
and  had  not  been  disposed  of  by  the  Court. 

The  Judge  immediately  conferred  with  the  District  Attorney  in 
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reference  to  these  cases,  and  others,  where  there  had  been  no  return 
made  to  the  Court  by  the  aldermen  ; after  which  the  Judge  issued  an 
order  requiring  the  defaulting  magistrates  to  be  brought  into  Court 
immediately.  They  appeared  and  were  examined  by  Judge  Brewster. 

The  following  is  the  account,  as  taken  from  the  Press,  August  11th. 

“SCHOOL  FOR  ALDERMEN.” 

“Judge  Brewster  opened  a School  for  Aldermen  yesterday,  and 
called  up  the  naughty  members  of  the  minor  judiciary  who  had  neg- 
lected their  duties. 

Alderman  K appeared. 

Judge  Brewster. — You  committed  John  Me on  the  25th  of  July. 

We  have  no  return  thereof? 

Alderman. — Then  it  has  been  an  accidental  omission.  I thought  all 
my  returns  were  made. 

Judge  Brewster. — How  do  you  send  your  returns? 

Alderman.— Mr.  Bulkley  generally  makes  the  returns.  I am  going 
immediately  to  the  office  and  will  see  that  this  return  is  sent  in  at 
once. 

Judge  Brewster.— Do  so  if  you  please. 

Alderman  J next  appeared. 

Judge  Brewster. — You  committed  Dennis  Me on  the  19th  of 

July  ? 

Alderman. — Yes,  sir.  I gave  somebody  a return  to  take  up,  but 
they  must  have  made  a mistake  somehow  or  other. 

Judge  Brewster. — You  also  committed  Frank  T and  Ann 

D ? 

Alderman  J. — I think  the  returns  were  made  in  their  cases. 

Judge  Brewster. — It  appears  not  by  the  records.  The  District 
Attorney  has  the  business  of  his  office  impeded  by  the  neglect  of 
aldermen  to  make  returns.  The  alderman  who  commits  a person  and 
neglects  to  make  a return,  commits  a greater  offence  than  the  poor 
wretch  he  sends  to  prison.  An  alderman  is  supposed  to  be  an  educated 
gentleman,  and  besides  this  he  is  under  a solemn  oath  to  make  the 
proper  return. 

Alderman  J. — I felt  sure  that  the  return  in  the  case  of  S had 

been  made,  and  was  confident  that  I had  done  so,  if  the  District  Attor- 
ney had  not  sent  for  it. 

Judge  Brewster. — It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  District  Attorney  nor  of 
/ the  Court  to  instruct  you  in  your  duties.  If  you  cannot  return  cases 
before  you  go  to  bed  you  ought  not  to  take  them.  The  Court  would 
dislike  to  bind  over  an  alderman,  but  the  slovenly  manner  in  which 
they  conduct  their  business  is  getting  to  be  a great  annoyance  to  the 
Court  as  well  as  a cruelty  to  prisoners.  Respectable  gentlemen  are 
brought  from  their  offices  and  work-shops  to  try  prisoners,  and  they 
have  a right  to  know  why  it  is  that  the  business  of  the  Court  is 
delayed. 

Alderman  W appeared,  as  smiling  as  though  he  had  just  been 

presented  with  a new  penal  code. 
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Judge  Brewster. — You  committed  Richard  M on  the  3rd  of 

J uly  ? 

Alderman. — I must  have  overlooked  the  case.  I get  so  very  few 
criminal  cases. 

Judge  Brewster. — You  had  better  refuse  any  unless  you  attend  to 
them.  Some  of  these  mornings  I will  have  to  bind  some  of  you  gentle- 
men over. 

Alderman. — You  have  always  been  very  kind. 

Judge  Brewster. — You  heard  what  was  said  to  Alderman  J.,  and  I 
trust  you  will  recollect  it.” 

The  following  is  the  editorial  on  the  subject,  as  taken  from  the  Press, 
August  11th. 

“Yesterday  several  of  our  model  Aldermen  were  taken  to  account  by 
Judge  Brewster  for  laches  little  less  than  criminal.  It  is  melancholy 
to  be  made  cognizant  of  the  abuses  perpetrated  by  our  aldermanic  sys- 
tem. The  office  is  too  frequently  made  a receptacle  for  ward  politicians, 
that  they  may  the  better  establish  an  acquaintance  with  the  rougher 
elements,  and  so  manipulate  them  for  partizan  purposes.  Care  for  the 
morals  of  a neighborhood,  guardianship  of  the  public  peace,  prompt 
and  vigorous  justice,  these  seldom  enter  into  the  aims  of  an  alderman, 
or  if  they  do,  they  are  so  generally  overlooked  or  neglected  as  to  pro- 
voke a suspicion  of  incompetency  respecting  many  incumbents  of  the 
office.  We  hold  that  there  is  no  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  so  im- 
portant, so  charged  with  delicate  responsibilities  as  the  alderman’s. 
He  is  a judge — a puisne  judge,  to  be  sure;  who  has  the  exercise  of  a 
larger  discretion  than  the  Judge  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court.  His 
opportunities  for  impartial  review  of  a case  are  better  than  those 
afforded  in  court. 

He  has  within  his  control,  not  only  the  law,  but  the  facts  of  every 
case.  If  he  is  so  disposed  he  can  play  the  tyrant  with  impunity.  If  he 
is  incompetent,  his  neglect,  ignorance,  or  perversity  may  occasion  the 
worst  kind  of  injustice.  While  his  proceedings  are  subject  to  review, 
there  is  no  officer  in  the  land  so  omnipotent  in  his  domain.  His  power 
for  good  is  commensurate  with  his  power  to  judge.  The  Quarter  Ses- 
sions has  no  such  auxiliary  as  the  justice  of  the  peace.  He  can  cheapen 
its  expenses,  give  dignity  to  its  clientage,  limit  its  purview,  and  make  it 
what  it  never  yet  has  been,  in  this  country,  a place  for  the  hearing  of 
causes  whose  gravity  requires  the  presence  of  twelve  peers  of  the  vicin- 
age. Relatively  speaking,  the  Alderman  is  clearly  the  auxiliary  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  Judge,  as  much  as  if  he  sat  upon  the  bench.  Why 
then  in  selecting  him,  ignore  capacity,  probity,  and  every  quality 
deemed  necessary  for  a judge  learned  in  the  law  ? The  community  is 
little  aware  what  an  injury  it  inflicts  upon  itself  by  giving  so  responsible 
an  office  to  the  unscrupulous,  to  those  who  commit  regardless  of  justice, 
oath,  and  name,  or  prostitute  their  high  privileges  by  wilful  neglect  to 
make  returns  in  order  to  conceal  their  own  connivances.  Let  this  great 
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evil  be  remedied.  No  man  who  is  not  an  upright  lawyer  and  possessed 
of  a comprehensive,  discriminating  mind,  is  fit  for  the  office  of  aider- 
man.  The  Legislature  should  require  this  standard.  It  is  as  necessary 
as  in  the  Judge  upon  the  bench  and  more  so.” 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Evening  Bulletin,  August  11th: 

“ Judge  Brewster  is  in  earnest  in  his  desire  to  reform  the  abuses  of 
the  aldermanic  commitment  system.  He  had  a number  of  the  magis- 
trates in  court  yesterday,  and  after  compelling  them  to  give  explana- 
tions of  certain  apparent  negligences  in  the  transaction  of  their  busi- 
ness, he  read  them  a lecture,  the  gist  of  which  was,  that  an  alderman 
who  intentionally  robs  a man  of  his  liberty,  unjustly  commits  a mon- 
strous crime.  We  hope  the  Judge  will  watch  the  actions  of  the  aider- 
men  as  closely  as  he  can  ; and  that  he  may  be  better  informed  of  their 
doings,  the  Prison  Society  should  report  to  him  whenever  they  discover 
prisoners  who  have  been  made  victims  of  aldermanic  stupidity,  malignity 
or  avarice.  If  the  Judge  and  his  colleagues  can  assume  for  a while  this 
new  responsibility  in  addition  to  their  other  onerous  duties,  we  will  try 
to  induce  the  coming  Legislature  to  remodel  the  whole  commitment 
system,  so  that  the  power  to  toss  men  into  prison  shall  be  taken  away 
from  the  aldermen  and  given  to  a small  number  of  salaried  magistrates, 
who  shall  hold  their  positions  for  long  terms,  and  not  owe  them  to  the 
favor  of  ward  politicians.” 

The  Daily  Ledger,  Evening  Telegraph,  Republic,  and  most  of  the 
newspapers  spoke  out  in  a similar  manner  against  the  doings  of  the 
aldermen. 

This  investigation  has  been  productive  of  great  good,  as  has  already 
been  seen  in  the  politeness  of  the  aldermen  to  the  Agent,  and  their  wil- 
lingness to  comply  with  his  requests  in  the  release  of  prisoners  when 
asked  to  do  so.  They  now  fully  understand  that  it  is  the  Agent’s  in- 
fluence which  has  been  brought  to  bear  against  them  through  the  Court, 
who  is  determined  to  make  them  act  in  accordance  with  law. 

The  Inspectors  of  the  Prison  having  applied  to  the  Court  in  banc  for 
their  opinion  in  reference  to  the  commitments  by  the  magistrates,  it 
was  given  by  Judge  Allison,  President  Judge,  as  follows  : 

First. — Every  commitment  should  contain  a precise  statement  of  the  offence,  for 
which  a defendant  is  committed.  Chitty  in  his  Criminal  Law  says: — It  is  the  duty 
of  Committing  Magistrates  to  set  forth  in  the  commitment,  the  offence  with  which 
a prisoner  is  charged,  with  sufficient  certainty  and  particularity. 

The  term  felony  or  misdemeanor,  does  not  indicate  for  what  offence  a prisoner  is 
sent  to  prison  : Felonies  and  misdemeanors  are  terms  of  classification  of  crime,  and 
do  not  indicate  any  special  crime,  upon  which  indictment  and  prosecution  can  be 
founded. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act — Title,  “Commitments,”  Purdon  520,  621,  requires  the 
offence  to  be  plainly  and  fully  set  forth  in  the  warrant  of  commitment,  and  the 
true  cause  of  commitment  to  be  certified. 
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Second. — A Magistrate  may  convict  of  the  offence  of  being  a “ disorderly  person 
and  sentence  for  thirty  days.  But  a charge  of  being  “drunk”  or  “drunk  and  dis- 
orderly” implies  no  more  than  a particular  act  of  drunkenness,  accompanied  with 
disorderly  conduct  at  that  time.  A single  act  of  public  disorder  does  not  fix  on  the 
guilty  person  the  character  of  being  a “ disorderly  person."  The  offence  referred 
to  in  Pardon  508,  Marg.  Sect.  32,  is  that  of  vagrancy,  or  being  a vagrant  or  dis- 
orderly person  ; and  this  character  may  be  entirely  free  from  the  crime  of  drunken- 
ness. It  means  one  who  has  no  regular  occupation  or  business,  who  is  idle  and 
disorderly  in  conduct.  This  refers  to  a character  established  of  vagrancy  or  dis- 
order, and  not  to  a particular  offence  of  drunkenness,  at  which  time  the  prisoner 
behaved  in  a disorderfy  manner.  The  penalty. for  drunkenness,  whether  it  be 
accompanied  with  improper  conduct  or  not,  is  a fine,  and  in  default  of  payment, 
imprisonment  for  twenty- four  hours. 

The  Inspectors  can  discharge  after  twenty-four  hours  imprisonment  a person 
charged  with  a “ breach  of  the  peace  by  being  drunk  and  disorderly .”  Such  a charge 
in  effect  is  nothing  more  than  a charge  of  drunkenness  and  improper  conduct,  which 
the  Magistrate  chooses  to  call  a breach  of  the  peace,  which  is  not  in  law  a breach  of 
the  peace. 

The  general  term  “ breach  of  the  peace"  does  not  indicate  that  for  which  any  one 
can  be  committed  or  held.  The  6th  Sect,  of  the  Act  of  March  31,  1860,  Pardon 
250,  explains  what  is  intended  by  the  use  of  the  term.  The  offence  consists  in  a 
threat  of  injury  to  the  person  or  estate  of  another.  For  this  a defendant  may  be 
held  to  answer  at  the  next  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  for  this  offence  the  In- 
spectors cannot  discharge.  Every  commitment  for  a breach  of  the  peace  should  set 
out,  against  what  person  the  threat  was  made  or  whose  property  was  threatened. 
If  the  charge  is  not  specific,  I do  not  think  the  Inspectors  are  required  to  receive 
the  prisoner. 

Third. — Discharges  should  refer  to  the  warrant  of  commitment.  4th,  Chitty.  C. 
L.,  precedenta  discharges : — A prisoner  may  be  committed  on  two  or  more  sepa- 
rate warrants,  for  as  many  separate  and  distinct  offences,  and  therefore  the  necessity 
for  particularity,  in  a case  of  this  kind.  Where  there  is  but  the  one  warrant  of 
commitment  lodged  against  a prisouer,  the  necessity  is  not  so  apparent.  But  it  is 
always  better,  and  I think  the  Inspectors  have  the  right  to  insist  upon  having  the 
offence  indicated,  by  name,  or  by  reference  to  the  commitment,  upon  the  face  of  the 
discharge. 

Fourth. — Commitment  is  authorized  for  only  twenty-four  hours  and  not  even 
then,  if  the  fine  can  be  levied  upon  the  goods  of  the  defendant.  Payment  would 
authorize  a discharge  at  any  time  after  commitment,  and  before  the  expiration  of 
the  twenty-four  hours.  The  law  contemplates  satisfaction  upon  payment  of  the 
fine. 

Another  important  decision,  having  reference  to  the  discharging  power  of  the 
Inspectors,  has  lately  been  made  by  the  Supreme  Court.  By  Act  of  Assembly,  the 
Inspectors  of  the  County  Prison  having  been  authorized  to  remit  the  costs  of  court, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  sentences  of  prisoners.  The  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  a recent  case,  held,  that  under  this  Act,  the  Inspectors  were  also  authorized  to 
remit  fines  imposed  upon  prisoners,  when  they  had  served  out  the  full  term  of  their 
sentences,  or  when  a portion  of  the  term  of  sentence  was  remitted  by  the  Governor, 
under  the  Commutation  Act. 

By  the  Commutation  Act  referred  to,  enacted  May,  1869,  all  prisoners  in  the 
Penitentiaries  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  so  conduct  themselves  that  no  charge  of 
misconduct  shall  be  sustained  against  them,  shall,  if  the  Governor  so  direct,  have 
a deduction  of  one  month  on  each  of  the  first  two  years  ; of  two  months  on  each 
succeeding  year  to  the  fifth  year ; of  three  months  on  each  following  year  to  the 
tenth  year;  and  of  four  months  on  each  remaining  year  of  the  term  of  their  sen- 
tence, and  shall  be  entitled  to  their  discharge  so  much  the  sooner  under  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Warden  or  principal  keeper  of  such  Prison  or  Penitentiary,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  same.  By  an  Act  of  February  12th, 
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1870,  the  Penitentiary  Commutation  Act  of  May,  1869,  was  made  applicable  to 
County  Tails  and  Penitentiaries.  It  has  now  been  in  operation  in  this  Prison  since 
May,  1870,  and  the  Board  believes  that  its  effect  not  only  upon  the  discipline  of  the 
Prison,  but  also  in  furtherance  of  general  reformatory  influences  has  been  good. 

We  here  give  Judge  Paxson’s  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  for  April 
Terra  ; he  said  : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury  : The  administration  of  the  Criminal  law  in 
a great  city  like  Philadelphia  is  a subject  not  only  of  much  interest,  but  of  supreme 
importance.  It  involves  not  only  security  to  property,  but  what  is  still  more  mo- 
mentous— the  protection  of  human  life,  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  and  the  proper 
enjoyment  of  the  domestic  relations.  It  would  certainly  be  a happy  day  to  find 
our  prisons  no  longer  needed  for  convicts,  and  the  time  of  our  courts  no  longer 
occupied  with  the  dreary  task  of  punishing  offenders  against  the  laws.  But  no 
one  looks  for  the  arrival  of  such  a period,  except  the  dreamer  or  the  enthusiast. 
Those  who  live  in  the  present  must  address  themselves  to  the  duty,  however  un- 
pleasant, of  administering  to  those  who  violate  the  Criminal  law,  such  punishment 
as  it  provides  for  their  offenses. 

The  object  of  punishment  is  two-fold.  One  is  to  set  such  an  example  to  evil- 
doers as  shall  serve  as  a warning  to  others,  and  the  other  is  to  protect  society  from 
the  depredations  of  criminals.  And  such  punishment,  whether  great  or  small,  is 
inflicted  with  an  eye  also  to  the  good  of  the  criminal.  While  in  many  instances 
the  law  secludes  the  criminal  from  society,  at  the  same  time  it  furnishes  such  in- 
struction and  counsel  through  its  agents  and  the  efforts  of  many  humane  persons 
who  interest  themselves  in  prison  discipline,  as,  if  properly  observed,  would  lead 
him  from  the  paths  of  vice  to  a higher  and  better  life.  The  provisions  of  our  cri- 
minal code  are  humane  throughout,  and  present  a marked  contrast  to  the  Crimi- 
nal laws  of  the  last  century.  There  was  a time  when  crime  was  punished  with 
indiscriminate  severity.  Now,  trifling  offences  meet  with  a moderate  correction, 
and  the  law  reserves  its  terrors  for  those  who  habitually  violate  it,  who  follow 
crime  as  a profession— a class  of  outlaws  whose  hands  are  against  every  man, 
and  who  prey  upon  the  community  unceasingly.  Such  criminals  have  received, 
and  will  continue  to  receive,  when  convicted,  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  In 
fact,  they  expect  it.  Many  of  them  are  extremely  shrewd  men,  and  when  they 
enter  upon  their  career  of  crime  they  are  fully  sensible  of  its  dangers.  They  take 
the  chances.  With  such  persons  reformation  is  almost  a hopeless  task.  The  mo- 
ment they  are  discharged  from  confinement  they  resume  their  calling.  Our  only 
course  with  such  criminals  is  to  protect  society  as  far  as  we  can,  by  imposing  long 
terms  of  imprisonment. 

In  looking  back  over  the  statistics  of  the  past  year,  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  increase  of  crime  in  this  community.  On  the 
contrary,  the  indications  are  reasonably  satisfactory  that  there  has  been  a decrease 
thereof.  It  is,  of  course,  unsafe  to  draw  general  deductions  from  the  statistics  of  a 
single  year,  but  a comparison  of  the  commitments  to  the  County  Prison  for  the 
year  1870  with  the  commitments  of  several  preceding  years  exhibits  a gratifying 
result  1 learn  from  the  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphia County  Prison,  recently  published,  that  the  total  number  of  commit- 
ments to  that  institution  for  the  year  1870,  was  15,288,  and  that  the  number  for 
the  four  preceding  years  was  as  follows:  In  1869,  18,305;  in  1868,  17,620;  in  1867, 
18,575;  in  1866,  19,468;  while  in  1860,  the  year  preceding  the  war,  the  number 
was  20,801.  Taking  into  view  the  large  increase  of  population  since  1860,  this 
marked  decrease  is  significant,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  is  an  indication  of 
a permanent  check  to  the  progress  of  crime. 

From  the  able  and  interesting  report  referred  to  1 extract  the  further  fact  that 
out  of  the  above-stated  number  of  commitments  for  the  past  year,  3,983  were  for 
intoxication,  and  that  of  the  entire  number  of  commitments,  12,266,  or  about  four- 
fifths,  are  traceable  to  intemperance.  This  is  a startling  fact,  and  one  which  should 
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be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  every  person,  not  only  in  this  city,  but  through- 
out the  Commonwealth.  The  offence  of  drunkenness  itself,  aside  from  the  crimes 
of  which  it  is  the  active  cause,  has  become  a very  great  evil  in  this  city.  It  is  so 
common  that  many  persons  have  ceased  to  regard  it  as  a violation  of  law,  whereas, 
not  only  public,  but  private  intoxication,  has  been  an  offense  for  a very  long  pe- 
riod. By  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  22nd  of  April,  1794,  it  is  provided  that  “ If 
any  person  shall  intoxicate  him  or  herself  by  the  excessive  drinking  of  spirituous, 
vinous,  or  other  strong  liquors,  and  shall  be  convicted  thereof,  he  or  she  shall  for- 
feit and  pay  the  sum  of  sixty-seven  cents  for  every  such  offence;  or  if  such  pprson 
shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  satisfy  the  said  forfeiture,  or  goods  and  chattels  cannot  be 
found  whereof  to  levy  the  same  by  distress,  he  or  she  shall  be  committed  to  the 
house  of  correction  of  the  proper  county,  not  exceeding  twenty-four  hours.” 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  inflicts  a penalty  for  private  drunkenness.  So  greatly 
doe6  the  law  abhor  this  vice,  that  it  punishes  it  even  if  committed  in  the  privacy 
of  a man’s  own  house. 

Public  drunkenness  is  also  an  offence,  and  is  more  serious  by  reason  of  its  evil 
example.  The  Act  of  Assembly  of  31st  of  March,  1856,  provides  that  “Any  per- 
son who  shall  be  found  intoxicated  in  any  street,  highway,  public-house,  or  public 
place,  shall  be  fined,  upon  the  view  of,  or  upon  proof  made  before  any  mayor,  aider- 
man  or  justice  of  the  peace,  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  to  be  levied  with  the  proper 
cost  upon  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  defendant.” 

A subsequent  act  has  reduced  the  fine  to  two  dollars,  which  is  certainly  a very 
moderate  one  for  an  offence  so  hurtful  to  the  public  morals.  The  proceedings,  it 
will  be  seen,  are  summary  in  their  nature ; and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  in  view  of  the 
number  of  drunken  men,  boys,  and  even  females,  to  be  seen  upon  our  streets,  that 
the  law  upon  this  subject  is  not  more  rigidly  enforced.  No  man,  however  res- 
pectable his  position  in  society,  should  be  allowed  to  exhibit  himself  upon  the 
streets  of  this  city  in  a state  of  intoxication  without  being  arrested  and  lined  for 
such  conduct.  For  the  respectable  man  the  excuse  is  less,  and  the  effect  of  the 
evil  example  the  greater.  The  law  recognizes  no  social  distinctions.  It  falls,  as 
the  dews  of  heaven,  alike  upon  the  poor  and  upon  the  rich. 

IMPORTANT  REFORM. 

• 

A praiseworthy  reform  has  been  adopted  in  our  Criminal  Court  by 
the  judicious  management  of  the  Honorable  Judge  Finletter,  who  has 
put  an  end  to  the  oppressive  practice  that  has  too  long  existed  on  the 
part  of  certain  officials  of  the  Court,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
serving  bench  warrants  upon  persons  who  are  bail  for  defendants.  For 
this  service  in  each  case,  they  have  required  the  payment,  by  the  bail, 
of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  which  they  claimed  as  their  perqui- 
site. The  Judge  has  informed  them  that  this  practice  must  be  stopped, 
and  said  that  if  he  knew  of  any  officer  of  the  Court  making  such  a 
demand,  without  having  previously  notified  the  defendant  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  previous  to  the  time  that  the  defendant  is  required 
to  be  in  Court  he  would  dismiss  him.  The  Judge  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  bail  should  not  be  notified  unless  the  defendant  has  failed  to  come 
into  Court.  In  consequence  of  this  order  the  District  Attorney  has 
notified  all  the  Magistrates  of  our  city,  that  they  are  required  to  be 
particular  in  returning  to  Court  the  precise  residence  of  all  defendants. 
A failure  to  do  this  will  be  regarded  as  a misdemeanor  in  office. 

This  reform  will  greatly  facilitate  the  Agent  in  the  settlement  of 
cases.  The  tipstaves  will  now  have  to  notify  the  defendants,  and  bring 
them  into  Court  without  requiring  compensation  from  the  bail.  Judge 
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Finletter  has  also  administered  a severe  rebuke  to  the  police  of  our 
city,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  improper  arrests  of  citizens  upon 
the  charge  of  drunkenness.  He  says,  “ a citizen  who  may  be  intoxicated 
is  entitled  to  the  protection  and  not  the  abuse  of  the  police.”  The  Judge 
goes  further,  and  administered  a severe  rebuke  to  those  officers  who  are 
in  the  constant  habit  of  arresting  citizens  who  may  inquire  their  num- 
ber, or  remonstrate  with  them  upon  the  injustice  they  are  committing, 
in  an  improper  seizure  of  persons  upon  the  highway.  He  declares 
that  “ citizens  have  the  right  to  remonstrate,  and  have  the  right  to  sug- 
gest to  policemen,”  and  this  fact  should  be  impressed  upon  these  con- 
servators of  the  peace.  So  too  with  the  practice  of  ordering  citizens  to 
“ move  on”  when  waiting  for  a car.  His  Honor  asserts  that,  “ it  is  the 
right  of  a citizen  to  stand  and  wait  for  a car,  without  being  interfered 
with  by  being  arrested.”  For  these  reforms,  Judge  Finletter  is  entitled 
to  the  highest  praise. 

There  has  also  been  a new  move  made  in  the  right  direction  towards 
reforming  the  practices  of  the  officers  of  the  Row,  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  charging  illegal  fees  for  services  rendered. 


We  give  the  following  on  this  subject,  as  taken  from  the  Press  of  this 
city: 


ILLEGAL  FEES. 

ACTION  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BAR. 


“ Considerable  complaint  has  been  made  for  some  time  past  in  regard 
to  the  fees  which  have  been  charged  by  the  incumbents  in  the  State 
House  Row.  In  furtherance  of  what  is  considered  to  be  the  interest 
not  only  of  the  profession  but  of  the  people  at  large,  who  ultimately  are 
compelled  to  pay  these  fees,  a meeting  of  the  Law  Association  was  held 
a short  time  since,  at  which  a committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  the  legality  of  the  fees  imposed.  The  committee  appointed 
consists  of  the  following  members  of  the  bar,  Eli  K.  Price,  William  L. 
Hirst,  George  W.  Thorn,  Thomas  J.  Diehl,  and  Arthur  M.  Burton. 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting,  an  old  and  active  member  of  the 
bar,  spoke  of  the  subject  as  a great  public  wrong,  and  one  which  it' con- 
cerned the  members  of  the  bar  to  redress,  not  that  they  were  particu- 
larly affected  by  it,  for  they  were  not,  except  that  they  suffered  in  their 
own  dignity  and  sense  of  honor  and  duty  so  long  as  they  stood  indiffer- 
ently by,  and  made  no  protest  against  an  infamous  and  constantly  in- 
creasing fraud  upon  the  community,  whose  advisers  and  agents  they, 
the  members  of  the  bar  were.  The  gentleman  said  he  alluded  to  the 
unparalleled  extortion  and  robbery  of  litigants  by  the  various  officers 
of  the  Row,  the  Clerks  of  the  Courts  and  the  Sheriff. 

The  speaker  represented  that  from  year  to  year  an  organized  system 
of  robbery  had  been  practiced  upon  the  community,  and  that  at  last  it 
had  assumed  such  magnitude,  was  so  insolent  and  shameless  in  its 
extortions,  that  he  felt  it  the  duty  of  the  Bar  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia to  interfere.  A Resolution  was  adopted  embodying  the  above, 
and  a committee  appointed  as  above  stated.” 
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ILLEGAL  FEES, 

“ The  lawyers  of  Philadelphia  are  consulting  together  as  to  what  means  will  be 
best  to  repress  the  extraordinary  rapacity  which  they  say  distinguishes  the  officers 
of  the  State  House  Row.  They  protest  that  the  exactions  in  the  various  offices 
have  been  growing  more  and  more,  until  they  have  reached  a point  at  which  for- 
bearance ceases  to  be  a virtue.  They  have  resolved  to  pledge  themselves  to  pay  no 
more  illegal  fees  to  the  officers  or  their  deputies  without  asking  a bill  of  particulars 
and  demanding  a receipt.  This  would  amount  to  but  little  were  it  not  that  the 
Law  Association  has  resolved  to  appoint  a Solicitor  to  prosecute  every  case  of 
extortion  What  is  still  better,  the  Association  offers  to  protect  the  citizens  who 
pay  illegal  fees,  upon  their  furnishing  the  proper  evidence  by  the  bill  and  receipt, 
“without  cost,  charge  or  trouble  to  the  citizen  furnishing  the  same,  or  requiring 
his  attendance  at  Court,  as  the  receipt,  with  the  record  of  the  particular  case,  will 
be  all  the  evidence  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  recover.”  This  action  of  the  Bar 
may  lead  to  important  results.  The  lawyers  pay  on  behalf  of  their  clients,  or  direct 
to  be  paid,  the  great  bulk  of  the  fees  and  charges  which  are  made  by  the  officers. 
They  have  known,  for  many  years  past,  that  the  greater  portion  of  those  fees  were 
extortionate  and  illegal;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  they  have  done  nothing 
practically  to  restrain  the  imposition.  The  excuse,  perhaps,  is  a good  one.  No 
member  of  the  Bar  could  singly  reform  this  evil.  The  only  result  of  an  effort 
would  be  to  make  the  officer  whose  demands  were  resisted  his  enemy,  and  cause 
the  latter  or  his  subordinates  to  put  such  obstructions  in  his  way  as  would  be  inju- 
rious to  other  clients.  Hence,  the  lawyers  have  submitted  because  no  one,  two  or 
three  of  them  could  afford  to  sacrifice  his  or  their  business  for  the  public  good. 
The  only  remedy  is  in  the  united  action  of  the  Bar,  such  as  is  now  proposed.  And 
if  they  all  come  boldly  up  to  the  work,  and  resolve ’to  stand  by  each  other,  there  will 
be  an  end  to  a system  of  fleecing  which,  in  some  of  the  offices,  has  grown  to  enor- 
mous dimensions.” 


The  following  is  a continuation  of  the  subject : 

KOW  OFFICE  EXTORTION. 

THE  EVIL  TO  BE  STOPPED— ACTION  OF  THE  LAW  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Law  Association  have  resolved  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  stop  the  aggravated  evil  of  extortionate  fees  in  “the 
Row”  offices.  As  a prelude  to  whatever  else  may  be  needed,  their  So- 
licitor has  sent  the  following  note  to  the  Sheriff: 


April  12,  1871. 

William  R.  Leeds,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  the  Oily  and  County  of  Philadelphia. 

Dear  Sir  : The  Bar  Association  of  Philadelphia  having  elected  me  their  coun- 
sel to  act  for  them  in  matters  connected  with  the  enforcement  of  the  statutes  re- 
lating to  and  regulating  the  different  court  offices  in  this  city,  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  call  your  attention  *to  certain  laws  which  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  to  notify 
you  that  the  penalties  attached  thereto,  for  the  non-performance  of  the  require- 
ments of  said  laws,  will  be  strictly  enforced  if  such  neglect  continues. 

The  Act  of  Assembly,  of  March  30,  1855,  requires  the  Sheriff  to  place  and  keep 
up  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  his  office  a printed  copy  of  the  seventy-ninth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  April  15,  1834,  which  section  sets  forth  that  the  Sheriff  and  his 
deputies  shall  give  receipts  for  fees  paid  him  or  them,  upon  demand  made,  under 
a penalty  of  fifty  dollars.  If  this  be  not  done  the  act  provides  a forfeiture  of  ten 
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dollars  per  day,  one-lialf  to  the  county  and  one-lialf  to  the  informer,  not  exceeding 
five  days’  neglect  preceding  the  suit  or  action. 

The  act  of  Feb.  22,  1821,  requires  the  Sheriff  and  other  officers  in  “the  Row”  to 
make  fair  tables  of  his  respective  fees,  according  to  the  act  of  March  28,  1814,  and 
to  publish  and  keep  up  the  same  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  his  office,  for  the 
inspection  of  all  persons  who  shall  have  business  therein,  within  six  months  after 
the  passage  of  said  act. 

These  laws  have  been  so  long  neglected  as  almost  to  be  entirely  forgotten.  I 
trust  that  now,  your  attention  has  been  called  to  them,  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  any  legal  proceedings  to  enforce  them. 

I remain  yours,  most  respectfully, 

JOHN  J.  RIDGWAY,  Jb. 

This  reform,  which  is  much  needed  and  required,  is  not  new.  More 
than  twenty  years  ago  an  association  was  formed  for  this  purpose.  A 
Law  Office  was  established,  and  the  services  of  a legal  gentleman  were 
obtained,  whose  business  it  was  to  hear  complaints  of  citizens,  and  sue 
out,  free  of  charge,  all  cases  wherein  extortionate  fees  had  been  paid. 
This  was  done  under  the  direction  of  a committee  of  fifteen  disinterested 
citizens,  of  which  your  Agent  was  chairman,  some  of  whom  were  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  who  assisted  in  prosecuting  and  recovering  moneys  that 
had  been  illegally  paid. 

This  movement  being  unacceptable  to  these  interested  parties, 
they  brought  their  opposition  to  bear  with  such  violence,  as  to  have  dis- 
couraged the  committee  for  a time  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  the 
much  desired  reform,  and  finally  caused  the  project  to  be  abandoned, 
after  it  had  been  in  existence  about  eighteen  months,  and  had  accom- 
plished much  good. 

The  Agent,  being  desirous  to  procure  a correct  list  of  the  legal  fee 
bills,  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  addressed  a letter  to  John 
J.  Ridgway,  Esq.,  Solicitor  for  the  Law  Association,  of  this  city,  on 
this  subject,  which  was  received  and  promptly  responded  to  by  that 
gentleman,  in  a full  and  complete  manner,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to 
the  Agent’s  thanks. 

The  correspondence  is  here  given  : 

April  19,  1871. 

John  J.  Ridgway,  Esq.,  Counsel  for  the  Law  Association  of  Philadelphia : 

Respected  Sir — Having  learned  of  the  gratifying  intelligence  of 
the  action  of  the  Law  Association,  adopting  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  stop  the  aggravated  evil  of  extortionate  fees  in  the  “ Row 
Offices,”  and  believing,  as  I do,  that  the  reform  in  this  particular  will 
greatly  facilitate  me  in  effecting  the  release  of  perspns  who  are  impris- 
oned from  time  to  time  for  trivial  offences,  many  times  for  costs  and 
fines,  which  in  many  instances  is  a hardship  for  them  to  pay ; for  these 
reasons,  I would  respectfully  ask  of  your  Association  to  furnish  me  with 
a correct  list  of  the  fee  bills  of  the  officers  of  the  Row.  If  this  informa- 
tion is  furnished  I am  sure  that  it  will  be  attended  with  good  results, 
as  it  will  enable  me  to  adjust  the  cases  of  and  release  many  prisoners 
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■with  greater  facility.  With  the  hope  that  this  information  will  be  given 
at  an  early  day,  I have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  J.  MULLEN, 

Prison  Agent. 

Philadelphia,  April  27,  1871.  ") 

No.  204  South  Seventh  Street,  j 

William  J.  Mullen,  Esq.,  Prison  Agent. 

Dear  Sir  : I have  received  your  note  of  the  20th  instant,  inquiring 
as  to  the  action  of  the  Law  Association  of  Philadelphia,  in  relation  to 
“the  aggravated  evil  of  extortionate  fees  in  the  Row  Offices,”  and  am 
glad  to  afford  you  the  information  you  request,  as  the  Association  is  de- 
sirous that  the  entire  community  shall  become  acquainted  with  the 
plans  adopted  by  it  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  these  illegal  proceed- 
ings. 

The  demanding  and  receiving,  by  certain  officers  in  the  Row,  of  fees 
utterly  unwarranted  by  law,  has  become  so  frequent,  and  the  complaints 
so  incessant,  that  the  Bar,  in  justice  to  itself  and  to  the  public,  whose 
guardian  in  such  matters  it  should  be,  has  determined  collectively  to 
exert  its  strength  for  the  suppression  of  this  pernicious  practice.  It  is 
only  in  this  corporate  manner  that  the  reform  can  be  accomplished;  no 
single  person  or  collection  of  persons,  other  than  the  whole  Bar,  can 
abate  the  nuisance.  It  was  attempted  in  or  about  the  year  1850,  by 
yourself  and  other  gentlemen,  who  bound  themselves  not  to  pay  or  per- 
mit their  clients  to  pay  any  but  the  prescribed  fees,  but  the  influences 
which  the  officials  of  the  Row  were  able,  through  their  political  affilia- 
tions, to  bring  to  bear,  the  circulation  of  reports  that  it  was  done  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  advertising  themselves  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  the  want  of  that  encouragement  from  the  rest  of  the  Bar 
which  they  had  expected  to  find,  and  a shrinking  from  pushing  mat- 
ters to  extremes  and  making  examples,  rendered  the  attempt  abortive. 

The  present  unsettled  condition  of  the  system  of  charges  extends  its 
necessarily  corrupting  influences  not  only  about  the  offices  and  their 
occupants,  but  spreads  its  rank  and  most  tenacious  roots  imperceptibly 
into  whatever  is  approximate  in  locality  and  association.  Even  the 
most  conscientious  lawyers  shudder  at  the  labor  and  vexation  required 
to  root  it  out,  and  after  a spasm  of  indignation  at  the  fearful  extortion 
to  which  some  of  their  clients  may  have  been  subjected  in  some  par- 
ticular case,  and  a determination  to  submit  no  longer,  relapse  with  a 
sigh  of  content  into  the  old  way,  which  saves  all  trouble  in  computing 
the  fees  according  to  law,  and  prevents  the  disagreeableness  of  a dis- 
pute, and  the  danger  of  having  some  of  their  legal  process  delayed,  to 
their  great  loss,  as  a punishment  for  their  interference. 

A member  of  the  Boston  Bar,  here  a few  weeks  ago,  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  such  proceedings,  and  could  hardly  believe  it  possible 
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that  the  lawyers  and  the  public  permitted  it.  In  Boston,  he  said,  the 
taking  of  an  illegal  fee  by  an  officer,  openly,  was  unheard  of,  and  no 
respectable  Attorney  would  be  tolerated  for  an  instant,  who  would  con- 
nive at  or  allow  it. 

Upon  what  principle  and  for  what  reason  has  such  a practice  grown 
up  in  Philadelphia? 

The  legal  profits  of  the  offices  are  amply  remunerative,  or  if  not, 
upon  the  facts  shown,  the  Legislature  could  increase  them.  Every  at- 
tempt to  place  the  officers  upon  liberal  salaries  has  been  defeated  by 
themselves  and  their  friends.  The  Recorder  of  Deeds,  Register  of 
Wills,  and  the  Sheriff  of  this  city,  as  is  well  known,  receive,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  from  $30,000  to  $50,000  per  annum,  and  the  other 
offices  are  worth  from  $6,000  to  $12,000. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  no  peculiarity  of  talent  is  required  to  fill 
these  offices,  the  occupants  need  no  special  training,  the  duties  are  such 
that  any  citizen  is  fully  competent  to  hold  them,  the  business  hours  are 
only  from  9 to  3 o’clock,  daily,  and  there  is  little  or  no  responsibility. 

When  we  notice  the  salaries  of  our  State  and  other  municipal  officers, 
the  constant  cry  of  economy  in  political  assemblies  and  the  groans 
about  the  city’s  burden  of  debt,  it  is  hard  to  understand  the  apparent 
apathy  of  the  people  with  regard  to  these  enormous  sums  illegally 
taken  from  them  yearly. 

The  Judges  of  our  Supreme  Court,  who  have  wasted  the  best  years 
of  their  lives  in  laborious  study  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  high 
positions,  and  whose  labors  are  arduous  and  incessant,  lasting  into  the 
night,  involving  as  they  do  the  consideration  of  questions  affecting  the 
possession  of  millions  of  property,  the  welfare  and  very  lives  of  the 
public,  receive  only  $6,000  annually. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  a salary  of  $25,000,  and  his 
cabinet  ministers  $6,000,  and  yet  the  city  of  Philadelphia  pays  the 
three  officials  above  named  by  her  citizens,  sums  exceeding,  at  the 
lowest,  five  times  what  she  gives  her  Judges  and  much  more  than  the 
President  of  the  Union  receives.  It  is  but  proper  to  say  that  the  Pro- 
thonotaries  of  the  different  Courts  are  not  liable  to  the  same  complaints, 
in  some  instances  there  has  grown  a habit  of  overcharging  in  certain 
cases,  but  these  are  slight  in  comparison,  and  now  that  their  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  matter  will  be  corrected,  but  the  three  offices 
named  and  the  aldermen  of  this  city  are  blots  upon  our  legal  system. 
Each  incumbent  raises  the  fees  and  the  deputies  of  the  Sheriff’s  office 
and  the  constables  of  the  aldermen  act  as  friends  of  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant,  and  must  be  feed  by  both. 

You  sir,  in  connection  with  the  work  to  which  you  have  devoted 
yourself  with  so  much  benefit  to  the  unhappy  creatures  whom  poverty 
and  temptation  have  placed  in  the  grasp  of  the  law  for  correction  and 
reform,  and  not  for  pillage,  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  corrup- 
tion existing  among  Aldermen,  and  how  can  it  well  be  otherwise  when 
they  are  elected  without  any  qualifications  of  education  or  standing, 
and  entrusted  with  such  large  powers. 

The  Law  Association  appointed  a committee  to  investigate  and 
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report  upon  the  subject  of  reform  in  the  matter  of  illegal  fees  in  the 
Row  offices,  and  in  their  report  made  the  25th  of  last  month,  they  pro- 
pose the  appointment  of  a Solicitor,  who  shall  be  paid  by  the  Associa- 
tion to  prosecute  all  cases  of  illegal  fees  under  the  Acts  of  Assembly, 
brought  to  his  notice,  free  of  all  expense  to  the  parties  so  charged,  and 
that  each  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  be  presented  with,  and 
requested  to  sign  a pledge  promising  to  pay  no  illegal  fees,  without 
taking  a receipt  therefor  and  sending  the  same  to  the  said  Solicitor  for 
him  to  prosecute  the  official  so  fraudulently  charging. 

This  report  was  adopted,  and  I have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the 
appointment  of  Solicitor.  If  the  Bar  will  sign  this  pledge,  the  labors 
of  the  Solicitor  will  be  very  light.  A few  prosecutions,  and  fees  will 
settle  to  their  legal  level. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  report  in  the  newspapers,  whenever  a 
demand  has  been  made  upon  an  officer  for  a receipt  (a  fine  of  fifty  dol- 
lars is  imposed  by  the  law  if  refused),  the  overcharge  has  been  immedi- 
ately corrected.  No  one  is  obliged  to  pay  a fee  without  obtaining  a 
receipt,  and  a refusal  renders  the  officer  liable  as  above,  and  such 
receipt  must  specify  items  of  charge,  if  requested,  this  should  be 
insisted  on  as  it  makes  unnecessary  future  proof,  and  precludes  all 
denial  or  prevarication  on  the  part  of  the  officer. 

Every  incumbent  of  the  Row  is  bound  to  keep  up,  in  some  conspicu- 
ous place  in  his  office,  a correct  fee  bill,  or  forfeit,  in  the  case  of  the 
Sheriff,  ten  dollars  a day,  for  not  more  than  five  days  before  suit  brought, 
one-half  to  the  State  and  the  balance  to  the  informer,  and  as  to  the 
other  officers,  they  are  liable  to  the  party  aggrieved  in  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars,  and  double  the  amount  of  excess  of  fees,  with  costs  of  suit. 

The  penalty  for  taking  an  illegal  fee  is  fifty  dollars,  and  where  such 
charge  is  made  and  the  amount  received  by  any  Sheriff’s  deputy,  bailiff, 
jailor  or  other  officer  employed  by  the  Sheriff,  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  is  obliged  by  law,  upon  the  fact  being  shown,  to  discharge  such 
person  and  the  Sheriff  cannot  re-appoint. 

The  law  is  very  plain,  and  the  Association  will  strictly  enforce  it 
whenever  application  is  made  to  its  Solicitor. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  correcting  this  evil 
if  the  public  will  stand  by  the  Association,  and  insist  through  their 
counsel  and  by  themselves  upon  nothing  being  paid  but  what  the  law 
directs. 

The  most  painful  part  of  the  present  unlawful  system  is  the  way  in 
which  poor  men’s  estates  are  mulcted  in  the  offices  of  the  Register  of 
Wills  and  Orphans  Court.  The  charges  are  dreadful  that  are  exacted 
from  poor  widows,  whose  husbands  by  deprivations  and  years  of  toil, 
have  left  a small  account  in  some  savings  bank,  and  which  is  all  swept 
away  by  the  costs,  and  I am  sorry  to  add,  by  Auditor’s  fees.  Gener- 
ally these  expenses  are  paid  by  Executors,  Guardians  and  others  in 
representative  capacities,  and  do  not  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  those 
paying  them,  and  hence  there  is  less  carefulness  observed,  feeling  confi- 
dent that  whatever  the  charges  may  be,  they  will  be  allowed  when 
their  accounts  are  audited.  This  should  be  changed,  and  these  persons 
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who  are  so  liberal  with  other  people’s  money,  should  only  receive 
credit  for  the  fees  which  by  law  they  were  bound  to  pay.  There  would 
soon  be  an  end  to  the  practice. 

The  Register  of  Wills  shall  receive  for  the  probate  of  a will  and 

letters  testimentary  thereon, $1  00 

Registering  the  will,  for  every  ten  words,  -----  1 

Letters  of  Administration, 75 

Bonds  taken  of  Executors  or  Administrators,  - - - - 1 50 

Examining,  filing  and  passing  the  Account  of  an  Executor  or 

Administrator,  - - - - - - - - - 2 50 

In  all  cases  where  the  whole  estate  shall  not  exceed  $250,  the 

whole  amount  of  fees  shall  be  - - - - - - 2 00 

You  will  thus  see  that  the  expenses  are  not  heavy,  and  that  the 
manner  in  which  fees  are  paid  in  the  settling  of  estates  is  entirely  with- 
out warrant  and  should  be  corrected. 

I have  been  thus  prolix,  my  dear  sir,  because  I thought  the  subject 
demanded  it,  and  I feel  interested  that  the  movement  now  begun  will 
be  thoroughly  successful,  as  defeat  would  render  worse  this  illegal 
business,  and  make  still  more  chaotic  and  oppressive  the  system  of 
charges.  It  rests  however,  altogether  with  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Law  Association  provides  counsel  gratis  to  the  injured  and  pays  all 
costs  of  suit,  but  it  cannot  act  without  something  to  act  upon,  and  the 
people  must  now  take  care  of  their  own  interests,  the  Law  Association 
can  do  no  more. 

I send  you  herewith  as  requested,  a list  of  the  different  fees  in  this 
county,  and  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JNO.  J.  RIDGWAY,  JR. 

FEES  OF  THE  REGISTER  OF  WILLS. 

For  Probate  of  a Will  and  Letters  Testamentary  thereon,  - $1  00 


For  registering  the  same,  for  every  ten  words,  ...  1 

For  Letters  of  Administration,  - - - - - - 75 

For  Bonds  taken  of  Executors  or  Administrators,  - - 1 50 

For  filing  and  entering  the  Renunciation  of  an  Executor  or 

Administrator, 50 

For  annexing  a Will,  for  every  ten  words,  - - - - 1 

For  issuing  a Citation  or  Attachment  with  seal,  - - - 50 

For  entering  a Caveat,  -------  ^5 

For  issuing  a Commission  to  take  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  75 

For  issuing  a Precept  for  an  Issue, 37 i 

For  administring  an  Oath  or  Affirmation,  - 6 

For  filing  a list  of  articles  appraised, 25 

For  filing  a list  of  articles  sold  at  Vendue,  - - - - 25 
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For  examining,  passing  and  filing  the  Account  of  an  Exe- 
cutor or  Administrator, $2  50 

For  advertising  Executors  or  Administrator’s  Accounts,  - 2 00 

For  advertising  Guardian’s  Account, 1 00 

For  every  copy,  if  demanded,  of  such  account,  not  exceeding 

seventy-five  items,  with  certificate  and  seal,  - - - 1 00 

For  every  Additional  Item  (above  75),  - 1 

For  entering  Exceptions  to  an  Executor’s  or  Administrator’s 
Bond  and  hearing  the  same,  ------  50 

For  holding  Register’s  Court,  per  day,  - - - - - 2 00 

For  every  Search,  where  no  other  service  is  performed  for 

which  fees  are  allowed,  -------  12 l 

For  Certificate  and  Seal, 50 

For  the  copy  of  any  Bond  filed  in  his  office,  ...  50 

For  Commissions  on  Taxes  received  by  him  for  the  use  of  the 

Commonwealth,  on  proceedings  in  his  office,  on  every  dollar,  3 
Tax  on  Probate  of  Will  and  granting  Letters  Testamentary 
thereon,  also  granting  Letters  of  Administration  for  the  use 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  each  case, 50 


If  the  value  of  the  whole  estate  of  Decedent  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($250),  the  Regis- 
ter shall  receive  in  lieu  of  all  fees  for  official  acts  herein- 
before specified,  to  be  performed  after  the  Letters  Testamen- 
tary, or  of  Administration  have  been  granted  the  sum  of 
two  dollars  and  no  more, 2 00 

FEES  OF  PROTHONOTARY  OF  COURT  OF  COMMON 
PLEAS  AND  DISTRICT  COURT. 

The  fees  to  be  received  by  the  Prothonotaries  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  of  the  District  Courts  of  this  Commonwealth  shall  be 
as  follows,  viz : 


Every  Writ  of  Capias,  Summons,  Fieri  Facias  or  Capias,  ad 

satisfaciendum,  docketing  the  same  and  return  thereon,  - $1  25 

Every  Certiorari, 1 25 

Every  other  writ,  --------  - 75 

All  services  to  be  rendered  at  the  first  Court,  including  enter- 
ing appearance,  Pleas  and  Special  Bail,  - - - - 371 

Every  subsequent  Court  previous  to  trial,  - - - - 18! 

All  services  rendered  in,  about  and  during  trial,  including  the 
swearing  Constable,  Jury  and  Witnesses,  and  recording  of 

Verdict  and  Judgment, 75 

Filing  and  entering,  if  necessary,  all  papers  relative  to  one 

suit, 371 

Taking  a Recognizance, 121 

Bail  Piece  with  Certificate  and  Seal, 37 $ 
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Entering  Motion  and  tiling  Reasons  in  Arrest  of  Judgment, 

or  for  a new  trial,  ...-..--$0  18f 

Entering  Motion  and  Rule, 9 

Entering  Satisfaction,  --------  121 

Issuing  Subpoena  and  Seal, 25 

Each  name  after  the  first,  - --  --  --  2 

(All  witnesses  names  to  be  put  in  one  subpoena  unless  seperate  sub- 
poenas should  be  required  by  the  party.) 

Issuing  Attachments  and  entering  motion  therefor,  - - 37 1 

Copy  of  Record  or  Paper  filed,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  every 

ten  words, 1 

Certificate  and  Seal, 25 

Drawing  list  of  Special  Jury,  striking  and  copies  for  the 

parties, 50 

Every  Search,  where  no  other  service  is  rendered  to  which 

any  fee  or  fees  are  attached.  - - - - - - 121 

Entering  Judgment  Confessed  on  Warrant  of  Attorney,  in- 
cluding all  services, 50 

Entering  Amicable  Suit,  -------  25 

Issuing  Venire  in  each  case  when  tried  by  a jury,  - - 75 

Issue  list  for  each  suit  each  time, 61- 

Stationery  in  each  suit  when  divided,  - - - - - 10 

Taxing  a Bill  of  all  Costs  other  than  Prothonotary’s,  - - 181- 

Making  return  to  Writ  of  Error,  ------  75 

Entering  Proceedings  of  Supreme  Court,  - 371 

Entering  Transcript  of  Justice’s  Judgment,  - - - - 25 

Entering  Appeal  from  Justice  or  Justices,  - 25 

Citation  with  Seal  and  Motion  therefor  - 25 

Suggesting  Death  of  a Party, 9 

Suggesting  Diminution  of  Record,  . - - - - 9 

Substituting  a Party  on  Record, 9 

Administering  an  Oath  other  than  on  the  trial  of  a cause,  - 4 

General  Certificate  for  Jurors’  and  Constables’  pay  to  be  paid 

by  the  County, 50 

Filing  petition  of  Insolvent  Debtor,  recording  Order,  and  all 

proceedings  on  the  same, 75 

Subpoena,  or  Bill  of  Divorce, 75 

All  other  proceedings  on  Petition  for  Divorce,  excepting  for 

subpoenas  for  witnesses, 2 00 

Reading  and  filing  Bill  to  perpetuate  testimony,  - - - 121 

Order  of  Court  thereon  and  recording  the  same,  - - - 1 00 

Commission  to  examine  Witnesses, 75 

Entering  Return  thereof, 121 

Copy  of  Rule  to  take  Depositions, 25 

All  proceedings  on  Petition  to  Enforce  Contract  with  a De- 
cedent,   $75 
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All  proceedings  on  Petition  of  Administrator  to  Make  Deed,  $0  75 
All  proceedings  on  Petition  of  Present  Sheriff  to  Execute 

Deed  for  Land  sold  by  his  Predecessor,  - - - 50 

All  proceedings  on  Acknowledging  a Deed  Barring  an  Es- 
tate Tail,  - - - - 75 

Filing  all  Election  Returns  at  each  General  Election,  to  be 

paid  by  the  county, 100 

Filing  and  docketing  Balances  due  from  Collectors,  - - 181 

Informing  Auditors,  County  Commissioners,  and  Directors  of 
the  Poor  of  their  Election,  and  of  the  time  of  their  Meeting 

(paid  by  the  County),  each, 121 

Furnishing  blank  Notice  to  Refer,  filing  the  same  with  copy, 

under  seal, 50 

Appointment  of  Arbitrators  and  Entry  on  Docket,  including 

Proof  of  Service  of  Notice,  50 

Rule  of  Reference  under  seal, 25 

Each  copy  thereof  when  made  by  Prothonotary,  - - - 181 

Filing  and  entering  Report  of  Arbitrators,  - - - 12£ 

Receiving  and  entering  an  Appeal  from  an  Award  of  Arbi- 
trators, taking  recognizances,  receiving  and  paying  costs,  - 50 

Filing  Petition  in  cases  of  Lunacy  and  Order  of  Court,  . 50 

Issuing  Commission,  - --  --  --  - 75 

Writ  to  Sheriff,  - --  --  --  --  50 

Entering  a Confirmation  of  Inquisition  and  appointment  of 
Committee,  - --  --  --  --  75 

Taking  and  Filing  bond  of  Committee,  -----  371- 

All  services  on  a sale  of  Lunatic’s  Estate,  including  the  An- 
nual Filing  of  the  Committee’s  Account,  - - - 2 00 

For  all  services  in  case  of  Partition  subsequent  to  judgment, 
the  same  fees  as  are  allowed  the  Clerk  of  the  Orphans 
Court  for  similar  services. 

Transmitting  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  copies  of 

Election  Returns  for  each  person,  to  be  paid  by  the  County,  18f 
W rit  of  Habeas  Coi-pus,  and  proceedings  thereon,  - - 75 

Application  for  Maintenance  or  Alimony,  - - - - 1 00 

For  each  Entry  or  Revival  of  Judgment  by  Agreement  filed, 

&c., 50 

For  all  Entries  in  each  case  in  Judgment  Docket,  - - 12 i 

Entering  each  testatum  fieri  facias,  -----  5Q 
For  Filing,  Docketing  and  Indexing  each  Claim  for  Taxes, 

or  Liens  and  Transcripts  of  Judgments  therefor,  25 

The  Prothonotary  of  the  District  Court  shall  be  allowed  a 
commission  of  one  per  cent,  on  every  dollar  of  monev  paid 
into  Court,  when  the  sum  does  not  exceed  $300,  and  a com- 
mission of  half  a cent  on  every  dollar  above  $300,  and 
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For  entering  judgment  for  want  of  an  Affidavit  of  Defence, 

fie  sfiall  be  entitled  to  - - - - - - - $ 50 

FEES  OF  THE  CLERK  OF  OYER  AND  TERMINER. 

All  services  performed  in  any  one  prosecution  where  a bill  is 

found  by  Grand  Jury,  except  Subpoenas,  - - - - 3 00 

Where  a Rill  is  returned  Ignoramus,  - - - - - 1 00 

For  Subpoenas,  Copy  of  Record,  Seal  and  Certificate,  the  same 
fees  shall  be  allowed  as  are  given  to  the  Clerks  of  the  Quar- 
ter Sessions. 

FEES  OF  THE  CLERK  OF  ORPHANS  COURT. 

Filing  Petition,  or  Report  and  Entry  on  the  Record  thereof,  37? 
Entering  Judgment,  Order  or  Rule  of  Court,  ...  181- 

Entering  appointment  of  Guardians,  Copy  and  Seal,  - - 50 

Entering  settlement  of  Accounts  of  Executors,  Administra- 
tors or  Guardians,  Recording,  Copy  and  Seal,  - - . 1 00 

Filing  Petition  for  Pension,  Order,  Copy  and  Seal,  - . 371 

All  proceedings  on  Inquisitions  on  Real  Estate,  including  Or- 
der, Confirmation,  Recognizances,  Recording,  and  Copy,  - 2 25 

All  proceedings  for  the  Sale  of  Real  Estate,  Recognizance,  or 

Confirmation,  Recording  and  Copy,  - - - - - 3 00 

For  writing  and  filing  Bonds,  securing  the  payment  of  each 

share,  50 

For  filing  Bonds  for  each  share,  when  not  written  by  Clerk,  61 

Entering  Motion  and  Rule,  -------  181 

Issuing  Subpoena  and  Seal, 25 

Each  name  after  the  first,  - --  --  --  2 

(All  witnesses’  names  to  be  put  in  one  Subpoena,  unless  sepa- 
rate Subpoenas  be  required  by  the  party.) 

Issuing  Citation  and  Seal,  and  Entering  Motion  therefor,  - 371 

Issuing  Attachment  and  entering  Motion  therefor,  - - 371 

Copy  of  Record  or  Paper  filed,  or  any  part  thereof — every 

ten  words,  - --  --  --  --  1 

Certificate  and  Seal,  - --  --  --  - 25 

Every  Search,  where  no  other  service  is  rendered  to  which  any 

fee  or  fees  are  attached,  - 121 

Filing  any  paper  not  hereinbefore  specially  provided  for,  - 121 

Taking  recognizance, 121 

Recording  a Draft, 181 

Writing  advertisements  directed  by  Orphans  Court,  for  sale 

of  Intestate’s  land,  each, 181 
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Making  out  an  Order  under  Seal,  to  Auditors  appointed  to  ap-  $ 
portion  Intestate’s  property  among  his  or  her  creditors,  and 
to  Auditors  appointed  to  settle  and  adjust  the  accounts  of 

Administrators  or  Guardians, 75 

Filing  of  said  Report  and  entering  Approbation  of  Court 

thereon,  - - - - 15 

Copy  of  said  Report,  for  the  use  of  either  of  the  parties,  if  de- 
manded, each  item, 1 

Seal  and  Certificate, 25 


CLERK  OF  QUARTER  SESSIONS. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  costs  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  Peace,  for  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  in  lieu 
of  the  various  items  now  chargeable  by  law,  lie  be  allowed  the  sum  of 
three  dollars  for  services  rendered  by  him,  on  the  trial  of  each  true  bill 
of  indictment. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  Philadelphia  County, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a fee  of  one  dollar  for  preparing  and  filing 
any  bond  necessary  or  required  in  granting  tavern  licenses,  in  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia. 

FEES  OF  THE  RECORDER  OF  DEEDS. 


Recording  and  exemplifying  Deeds  and  other  writings,  for 

every  ten  words,  --------  1 

Certificate  and  Seal, 371 

Every  Search,  when  no  other  service  is  performed  for  which 

fees  are  given,  --------  - V2i 

If  beyond  ten  years,  - --  --  --  - 25 

For  every  ten  years  beyond  twenty,  extra,  - - - - 25 

Entering  Satisfaction,  with  Certificate  thereon,  - - - 50 


FEES  OF  THE  CLERK  OF  QUARTER  SESSIONS. 


Venire  for  Swearing  Grand  Jury,  to  be  paid  by  the  County,  - 75 

Filing  and  entering,  if  necessary,  all  papers  relative  tq,  one 
case  or  prosecution,  where  true  bill  is  returned  by  the  Grand 

Jury, 75 

The  same  services  in  other  cases, - 50 

Calling  Recognizances  and  entering  Forfeiture,  - - - 121 

Taking  a Recognizance  in  Court,  ------  18| 

Respiting  or  discharging  Forfeited  Recognizance  and  Motion 

therefor,  - --  --  --  --  - 10 

Every  other  Motion  and  Rule,  ------  25 

Entering  Discharge  by  Proclamation,  -----  9 

Arraignment  of  Defendant,  ------  - 20 

Entering  Pleas  and  Joinder  of  Issue,  -----  18  f 


Continuance,  ........-$4 

Entering  Retraction  of  Pleas,  or  nolle  prosequi,  - 183 

Entering  Submission  and  Judgment,  -----  50 

Swearing  Jury,  Witnesses,  Constable,  and  Entering  Verdict 

and  Judgment,  --------  - 50 

Services  rendered  in  cases  of  Surety  of  the  Peace,  - - 37 

Process  on  Indictment,  Docket  Entry,  and  Sheriff’s  Return 

thereon, 75 

Filing  Petition  and  Order  thereon,  .....  18f 

Filing  Petition  for  a View  or  Review  of  a Road  or  Bridge, 

and  Order  under  Seal, 75 

Recording  Return— for  every  ten  words,  ....  1 

Order  to  Open  a Road,  with  Draft  thereof,  under  Seal,  . . 1 00 
Constable’s  Bond,  .........  181 

Certificate  to  Road  Viewers  of  Service  Performed  (to  be  paid 

by  the  County),  each, 9 

Registering  Negro,  ........  18f 

Registering  brands,  ........  183 

Receiving  and  Entering  Constable’s  Return,  to  be  paid  by  the 

County,  each,  .........  12$ 

Filing  and  recording  Returns  of  Borough  and  Township  Elec- 
tions for  each  person  elected,  to  be  paid  by  the  county,  - 12s 

Stationery,  in  each  cause,  -------  122- 

Issuing  Subpoena  and  Seal, 25 

Each  name  after  the  first,  - --  --  --  2 

(All  witnesses  names  to  be  put  in  one  subpoena,  unless  separate  sub- 
poen’s  be  required  by  the  parties.) 

Issuing  Attachment,  entering  Motion  therefor  and  Return,  - 37 $ 

Copy  of  a Record  or  Paper  filed,  or  any  part  thereof,  every 

ten  words,  ---------  - 1 

Certificate  and  Seal,  - --  --  --  - 25 

Every  Search,  where  no  other  service  is  rendered  to  which 

any  fee  or  fees  are  attached,  - - - - - - 12$ 

Taxing  a Bill  of  Cost,  other  than  the  Clerk  of  the  Sessions,  - 183 

Making  a Return  to  Writ  of  Error,  - - - - - 75 

Entering  Proceedings  of  Supreme  Court,  - - - - 872- 

Entering  Appeal  from  Justices,  - - - - - - 371 

General  Certificate  for  Jurors’  and  Constables’  pay,  to  be  paid 

by  the  County,  --------  - 75 

Issuing  Notices  to  Defaulting  Jurors,  -----  25 

Issuing  Arm  Facias  against  Defaulting  Jurors,  - - - 37 $ 

Filing  any  Paper,  not  relating  to  any  suit  pending,  and  not 
hereinbefore  specially  provided  for,  or  on  which  no  other 
fee  has  been  allowed,  - - - - - - 12$ 

All  Proceedings  on  Tavern  License,  -----  50 

All  Proceedings  011  Pedlars’  License, 70 

All  Services  in  every  Apprentice  Case,  - - - - - 75 

Every  Warrant  of  Seizure  and  proceedings  thereon,  - 1 00 
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SHERIFF’S  FEES. 

The  fees  to  be  taken  by  the  Sheriff  of  each  County  shall  be  as  follows, 
viz.: 

For  serving  capias,  with  commitment  or  bail  bond  and  return,  $1  00 


Each  defendant  besides  the  first, 37 i 

Assigning  bail-bond,  ........  12J 

Serving  summons  or  certiorari.  . . . . . . 75 

Serving  scire  facias,  ........  75 

Each  defendant  besides  the  first,  ......  25 

For  copy  of  summons,  ........  12  J 

For  copy  of  scire  fad  as,  . . . . . . . 37  i 

For  taking  and  filing  replevin  or  attachment  bond,  or  other  in- 
demnification to  be  furnished  by  the  Sheriff,  . . . 37  J 

Travelling  expenses,  for  each  mile  actually  travelled,  and  for 

none  other,  the  mileage  to  be  circular,  ....  4 

Executing  ^/terf  facias,  if  money  paid  without  levy  or  sale,  . 1 00 

Delivering  lands  or  tenements  to  creditor,  and  no  commission 

in  such  case  to  be  taken,  . . . . . . 2 00 

Levying  on  lands  or  goods  and  selling  the  same,  for  each  dol- 
lar, not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars,  ....  2 

For  every  dollar  above  three  hundred  and  not  exceeding  one 

thousand, 1 

For  every  dollar  above  that  sum,  ......  J 


And  the  same  commission  shall  be  allowed  where  the  money 
is  paid  to  the  Sheriff,  after  levy  made  on  personal  property 
only  without  sale  ; but  no  commission  shall  be  taken  for  more 
than  the  real  debt,  and  then  only  for  the  money  actually 
received  by  the  Sheriff  and  paid  over  to  the  creditor. 

Advertising  expenses  where  goods  or  lands  are  sold  and  actual 
notice  given,  or  where  money  is  paid  after  such  advertise- 
ment and  notice  in  each  suit,  . . . . . 2 25 

Vendue  crier  for  each  sale,  .......  75 

For  summoning  jury  of  inquiry,  taking  inquisition  and  return,  3 00 
Where  the  Sheriff  shall  have  more  than  one  writ  of  execution 
against  the  same  defendant  or  defendants,  returnable  to  the 
same  term,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  the  costs  of  more  than 
one  inquisition  : Provided,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Sheriff  to  lay  the  said  writ  or  writs  before  the  jury,  and  to 
enter  the  result  of  the  inquisition  thereon,  and  make  return 
thereof  as  is  by  law  directed,  for  which  entry  and  return 

the  Sheriff  shall  receive 50 

No  fee  or  compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  jurors  in  taking 
inquisition  on  fieri  facia s,  unless  held  on  the  premises  levied 
on,  in  pursuance  of  notice  for  that  purpose  from  the  defend- 
ant. 

Executing  writs  and  orders  of  partition  or  valuation,  attesting 

jury  and  return,  ........  2 621 

If  engaged  more  than  one  day,  each  subsequent  day,  . 1 50 
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Summoning  party  to  appear  on  partition  or  summons  of  land- 
lord against  tenant,  ........ 

Commission  for  recovering  and  paying  money  on  attachment, 
ca.  sa.  and  services  in  executing  landlord’s  warrant,  for 
every  dollar  not  exceeding  three  hundred,  . 

For  every  dollar  above  three  hundred,  and  not  exceeding  one 
thousand,  .......... 

All  above  that  sum,  ........ 

No  commission  for  more  than  the  real  debt,  and  then  only  for 
the  money  actually  received  by  the  Sheriff  and  paid  over  to 
the  creditor. 

Deed  on  sale  of  land,  including  acknowledgment,  to  be  paid 

by  the  purchaser, - 

Executing  habere  facias  possessionem,  retorno  habendo,  levari 
facias,  venditioni  exponas,  or  liberari  facias,  each, 

Return  of  non  est  inventus,  tarde  venit  or  nulla  bona, 

Serving  subpoenas,  each  person,  ...... 

Subpoena  on  divorce, 

Making  proclamation  on  divorce, 

Serving  citation  and  return,  ....... 

Serving  process  on  indictment, 

Every  capital  cause,  ........ 

Every  other  criminal  cause, 

Levying  tines  per  dollar,  ....... 

Eee  to  be  on  discharge  of  a prisoner  for  debt  above  twenty 
dollars,  .......... 

If  under  twenty  dollars, 

Serving  an  attachment, 

Fee  on  commitment  for  any  criminal  matter,  to  be  paid  on  dis- 
charge of  prisoner, 

Executing  bail-piece,  ........ 

Executing  death  warrant, 

Each  action  in  court, 

Advertising  general  elections  in  addition  to  printer’s  bill,  to 
be  paid  by  the  county,  ....... 

Where  no  paper  is  printed  in  the  county,  . . . . 

In  special  elections,  for  serving  writ  on  one  judge  of  each  elec- 
tion district, 

For  each  juror  summoned  and  returned  to  serve  at  any  court, 
to  be  paid  by  the  county  without  mileage,  . . . . 

On  testatum  writs  and  process,  no  mileage  but  for  that  actually 
travelled  by  the  Sheriff,  but  to  be  allowed  for  transmission 
of  such  writs  at  the  common  rates  of  postage. 

For  selling  real  estate  under  decree  or  order  of  any  court,  for 
any  sum  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars,  for  each  dol- 
lar,   

Above  that  sum  and  not  exceeding  one  thousand,  for  each 
dollar,  . ........ 

All  above  that  sum,  for  each  dollar,  . . . . . 


75 


2 

1 

* 


2 00 

75 
181 
12* 
1 00 

1 50 
50 

1 00 

2 50 
1 00 

3 

37* 

25 

75 

37* 

75 

12  00 
12* 

75 
4 00 

75 

25 


2 


1 

* 
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No  fee  shall  be  allowed  to  the  Sheriff  for  jury  fees  on  any  inquisition 
for  any  more  than  the  Sheriff’  may  have  actually  paid  to  the  jury. 
Act  22  February,  1821,  § 3,  7 Sm.  368. 

In  addition  to  the  fees  prescribed  by  the  act  to  which  this  is  a sup- 
plement, the  Sheriff  of  each  county  shall  receive  the  following : for 
summoning  and  returning  a struck  and  special  jury,  to  be  paid  by  the 
party  putting  off  or  losing  the  cause,  three  dollars,  and  four  cents  mile- 
age, each  mile  circular. — Act  14  April,  1834,  § 1,  P.  L.  378. 

The  Sheriff  of  each  county,  in  addition  to  his  other  fees,  shall  be  al- 
lowed the  sum  of  two  dollars  for  the  appraisement  and  return  of  pro- 
perty, retained  by  any  debtor  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  9th  of 
April,  1849,  entitled  “An  act  to  exempt  property  to  the  value  of  three 
hundred  dollars  from  levy  and  sale  on  execution  and  distress  for  rent.” 
—Act  4 May,  1852,  § 3,  P.  L.  584. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  sheriff,  his  deputy  or  agent,  and  of  every 
coroner  acting  as  Sheriff,  if  a demand  for  that  purpose  shall  be  made 
immediately  after  receiving  any  of  his  fees,  or  any  written  security 
therefor,  to  deliver  a bill  of  particulars,  specifying  the  several  items 
contained  therein,  and  the  amount  thereof,  and  to  give  the  party  pay- 
ing such  fees  a receipt  in  full  therefor,  or  to  endorse  on  such  written 
security,  when  taken,  that  the  same  was  given  for  fees,  and  to  sign  the 
endorsement  so  to  be  made ; and  if  any  Sheriff,  his  deputy  or  agent,  or 
coroner  acting  as  aforesaid,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  give  such  bill  of 
particulars  or  receipt,  or  to  make  such  indorsement,  he  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  to  the  Commonwealth. — Act  15 
April,  1834,  § 79,  P.  L.  551. 


o 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  fees,  the  Agent  has  received  the 
following  letter  from  William  R.  Dickerson,  Esq.,  a tried  friend,  who 
has  made  great  personal  sacrifice,  with  a hope  of  breaking  up  the  in- 
iquitous system  of  exacting  extortionate  fees : 

No.  250  South  Sixth  Street,  1 
Philadelphia,  May  20 th,  1871.  J 

My  Dear  Sir: 

Please  find  enclosed  a copy  of  my  Junius  Letters,  Third  Edition,  published  origi- 
nally in  1848,  as  you  will  well  remember,  in  the  newspapers,  and  pamphlet  form  at 
that  time,  exposing  the  corruptions  in  the  offices  in  the  “State  House  Row,”  and 
containing  the  legal  fee  of  every  public  officer  in  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  means 
provided  whereby  the  citizen  can  protect  himself  from  the  extortion  of  the  officer. 
In  this  edition  the  fees  are  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  showing  the  changes 
in  the  law,  as  procured  by  the  officers,  by  which  their  fees  are  materially  increased 
in  some  instances  (particularly  the  Aldermen  and  Constables  of  Philadelphia),  more 
than  one  hundred  per  cent.,  since  1848. 

I send  you  this  copy  so  as  to  enable  you  to  protect  those  poor  wretches  under 
your  charge,  who  are  committed  to  prison,  in  many  instances,  for  the  non  payment 
of  costs  claimed  by  Magistrates  and  Constables.  In  my  early  efforts  to  reform  these 
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corruptions,  you  were  with  me  in  heart  and  soul,  as  you  are  in  all  great  moral  re- 
forms, and  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  whom  the  people  selected,  in 
mass  meeting,  at  my  lecture  then  delivered,  exposing  the  corruptions  of  our  public 
officers,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  much  of  which  you  doubtless  have 
realized,  since  you  have  occupied  the  position  of  Prison  Agent 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  awarded  to  you  by  the  people,  for  the  noble  efforts 
you  made  as  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  in  their  behalf,  but  I fear  the  persons 
most  interested  are  uninformed  of  your  sacrifices  made  for  them.  You  know  that  I 
have  faith  in  Truth,  and  I believe  that  the  right  will  triumph,  and  it  is  only  a ques- 
tion of  time.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  State  House  Row  Offices  will  be 
made  salaried,  as  I have  urged  and  advocated,  single-handed — except  the  aid  of 
your  Committee  of  Fifteen — for  twenty  years.  But  now,  thank  God!  my  profes- 
sional brothers  have  come  to  the  rescue,  and  the  Law  Association  are  determined 
that  these  wrongs  shall  no  longer  be  practised  upon  the  community,  nor  tolerated 
by  the  Profession  whose  sworn  duty  it  is  to  protect  their  clients  from  the  grasp  of 
the  extortioner.  It  requires  moral  courage  to  do  this,  and  all  men  are  not  organ- 
ized with  moral  courage,  and  therefore  the  wrongs  referred  to  have  become  so  long 
continued,  as  to  be  considered  a part  of  the  common  law  of  the  Commonwealth  I 
find  very  few  of  your  old  Committee  still  surviving.  Time  has  carried  them  off, 
and  the  next  twenty  years  will  not  find  one  of  them  remaining,  to  tell  of  the  labors 
of  the  “Committee  of  Fifteen.” 

I remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

WM.  R.  DICKERSON, 
Attorney  at  Law. 

To  Wm.  J.  Mullen,  Esq. 


NATIONAL  PRISON  REFORM  CONGRESS. 

We  here  give  a synopsis  of  the  doings  of  the  National  Prison  Reform 
Congress,  held  at  Cincinnati,  October,  1870,  as  taken  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Prisoners’  Aid  Association  of  Maryland. 

“ On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  October,  the  Congress  commenced 
its  session  in  Thorn’s  Hall.  The  whole  number  of  delegates  reported 
was  two  hundred  and  forty-two,  representing  every  district,  but  not 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Here  were  many,  not  only  eminent  for  their 
learning,  position  and  influence,  but  for  their  long  experience  in  con- 
nection with  penal  and  reformatory  institutions.  Such  a presence  was 
well  calculated  to  impress  and  instruct  those  who  may  have  been  less 
experienced  in  prison  ethics.  Governor  Hays  of  Ohio,  President  of 
the  Congress,  was  occasionally  assisted  by  Governor  Baker,  of  Indiana ; 
nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  the  manner  in  which  they  con- 
ducted the  important  business  before  them.  The  Secretaries  and  Com- 
mittees performed  a large  amount  of  perplexing  service  with  singular 
dispatch  and  satisfaction.  Elaborate  essays,  some  of  them  prepared  by 
the  most  renowned  philanthropists  and  prison  reformers,  were  sent  in 
from  many  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Forty-two  were  from  different 
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States  of  the  Union,  and  nineteen  from  different  States  of  Europe. 
Without  the  possibility  of  detail  the  very  titles  of  many  of  these  papers 
will  indicate  their  profound  character.  ‘ Comparative  Views  of  Prison 
Discipline  in  Europe  and  America:  Baron  Franz  Von  Holzendorff, 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  Prussia.’  The  > 
‘ Inner  Mission  Reformatory  Work  in  Germany  : John  Henry  Wichern, 

D.  D.,  Founder  of  the  Rauhe  Huns,  Amsterdam.’  ‘ The  Reformatory 
System  of  France,  and  its  Relation  to  the  Government : M.  Auguste 
Frederic  Demetz,  Director  of  Millray,  France.’  ‘ Criminal  Capitalists, 
Landlords,  Receivers,  Thieves,  Instrument  Makers,  etc. : Do  they  not 
offer  the  most  vital  and  vulnerable  point  at  which  to  strike  at  crime  ? 
Edwin  Hill,  Esq.,  England.’ 

‘ Personal  Liberty  being  a right  as  respectable  as  the  right  of  property, 
ought  not  society  to  indemnify  the  citizen,  who  has  been  unjustly  im- 
prisoned, as  it  indemnifies  the  citizen  from  whom  it  has  taken  the  field, 
or  his  house,  for  some  public  use  ? M.  A.  Crone,  France.’ 

‘ General  View  of  the  Present  State  of  Prisons  in  the  United  States. 
Rev.  G.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.’ 

‘ The  Ideal  of  a True  Prison  System  for  a State.  Z.  R.  Brockway, 
Superintendent  of  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  Michigan.’” 


Out  of  these  and  many  other  general  topics,  some  of  the  more  de- 
tailed questions  which  awakened  daily  and  earnest  discussion  among 
the  Delegates  of  the  Congress,  were  the  following : 

1.  Restitution  as  an  element  in  the  punishment  of  crime. 

2.  Substitution  of  reformation  sentences  for  time  sentences. 

3.  Habitual  Criminals. 

4.  The  relation  of  insanity  to  crime,  and  its  punishment. 

5.  Responsibility  of  society  for  the  cause  of  crime. 

6.  The  system  of  executive  pardons. 

7.  Ideal  of  a County  Jail. 

8.  Ideal  of  a Reformatory  for  young  Criminals. 

9.  City  Prisons  for  Women — their  proper  organization  and  man- 
agement. 

10.  A Weekly  Newspaper  prepared  for  Prisons 

11.  Ought  Prisoners  be  allowed  to  share  in  their  earnings? 

12.  Adult  Reformatory  without  bars  or  bolts. 

13.  Professional  training  of  officers  of  prisons. 

14.  Family  Industrial  Reform  Schools. 

15.  The  duty  of  society  to  the  prisoner. 

16.  Neglected  and  criminal  children. 

17.  Preventive  Agencies. 

18.  Society  best  served  by  saving,  not  sacrificing,  its  criminal 
members. 

19.  The  administration  and  application  of  “ The  Law  of  Christ” 
the  true  basis  of  all  prison  reform. 
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If  some  of  the  essays,  propositions  and  discussions  were  impracticable, 
and  in  advance  of  the  times,  it  need  excite  no  wonder  where  so  many 
active  minds  were  engaged.  Beyond  all  doubt  the  Prison  Congress  has 
accomplished  great  good. 

1.  It  has  proved,  what  might  have  been  doubted,  that  the  whole 
civilized  world  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  prisoners. 

2.  It  has  brought  to  light  a vast  number  of  facts,  principles  and 
measures,  which  may  be  tested,  adopted  and  applied  to  the  interest  of 
prisoners  and  of  society. 

3.  It  cannot  fail  to  awaken  still  profounder  inquiry  into  the  claims 
of  prisoners  upon  society. 

4.  It  has  led  to  the  appointment  of  an  International  Congress,  which 
will  probably  be  held  in  London  sometime  in  1872.” 


As  the  Address  and  Proceedings  of  the  NATIONAL  PRISON  ASSOCIATION  are 
of  an  interesting  character  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by  all  who  are 
favorable  to  Prison  Reform,  they  are  given,  as  follows: 


THE 


ITS  ORIGIN,  OBJECTS,  AND  WORK. 


ADDRESSED  TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PRISON  ASSOCIATION, 


1871. 


PRESIDENT, 

Hon.  HORATIO  SEYMOUR,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY, 

E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.,  LU.D.,  Office  46  Bible  House,  N.  Y. 


ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  National  Congress  on  Penitentiary  and  Reformatory  Discipline,  at  its  sessions 
in  Cincinnati,  October  12th— 18th,  1870,  resolved  upon  the  formation  of  a National 
Prison  Association  and  the  holding  of  an  International  Prison  Congress.  These 
enterprises  were  committed  to  a National  Committee  of  twelve. 

At  a meeting  of  the  National  Committee — informal  from  lack  of  a quorum — 
held  Nov.  30,  1870,  Messrs  Seymour,  Haines  and  Dwight,  were  appointed  a sub- 
committee to  draft  an  Act  of  Incorporation  and  a Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  the 
government  of  the  Association.  These  duties  were  acceptably  performed.  The 
draft  of  a charter  was  prepared  by  the  committee,  and  enacted  into  a law  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  York.  The  other  documents  were  also  prepared,  and  submitted 
to  the  Corporators  at  their  first  meeting. 

ORGANIZATION. 

A meeting  and  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Corporators  were  held  at  the  Metro- 
politan National  Bank  of  New  York,  on  the  26th  of  April  and  the  9th  of  May,  187J, 
at  which — a majority  of  all  the  persons  named  in  the  Act  of  Incorporation  being 
present — an  organization  was  effected  by  the  election  of  officers  and  the  adoption 
of  a Constitution  and  set  of  By-Laws. 
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ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 

The  Act  of  Incorporation  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  was  formally 
accepted  by  the  incorporators,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

AN  ACT 

To  Incorporate  the  National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact 
as  follows : 

Section  1.  Horatio  Seymour  and  others,  their  associates  and  successors  in  office, 
are  hereby  constituted  a body  corporate  and  politic  by  the  name  of  “The  National 
Prison  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America,”  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  con- 
sider and  recommend  plans  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  following,  that  is  to 
say: 

1.  The  amelioration  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  public  offences  and  offenders,  and 
the  modes  of  procedure  by  which  such  laws  are  enforced. 

2.  The  improvement  of  the  penal,  correctional,  and  reformatory  institutions 
throughout  the  country  and  the  government,  management  and  discipline  thereof, 
including  the  appointment  of  boards  of  control,  and  of  other  officers. 

3.  The  care  of,  and  providing  suitable  and  remunerative  employment  for  dis- 
charged prisoners,  and  especially  such  as  may  or  shall  have  given  evidence  of  a 
reformation  of  life. 

Sec.  2.  The  principal  place  of  business  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  in  the 
city  of  New  York;  and  the  management  and  disposition  of  its  affairs,  property  and 
funds  shall  be  vested  in  the  persons  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  their 
associates  and  their  successors  in  office,  who  shall  remain  in  office  for  such  period, 
and  be  displaced  and  succeeded  by  others  to  be  elected  at  the  times  and  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  by-laws.  The  number  of  members  to  constitute  a quorum 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  by-laws. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  purchase  or  take  by  gift,  grant, 
devise  or  bequest,  real  and  personal  property  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  three  hundred  and 
sixty  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  corporation  shall  have  and  possess  all  the  general  powers  and 
be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  contained  in  the  third  title  of  chapter  eighteen  of 
the  first  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

To  the  above  act  the  following  certificate  was  appended : 


State  of  New  York, 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 


.} 


ss: 


I have  compared  the  preceding  with  the  original  law  on  file  in  this  office,  and  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  same  is  a correct  transcript  therefrom,  and  of  the  whole  of 
said  original  law. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office,  at  the  eity  of  Albany,  this  twenty-ninth 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

DEIDRICH  WILLERS, 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 


8 
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CONSTITUTION. 

The  draft  of  a constitution  was  submitted,  amended  and  adopted,  and  is  as 
follows : 

Article  I. — This  Association  shall  be  called  the  National  Prison  Association  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  its  objects  shall  be — 

1.  The  amelioration  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  public  offences  and  offenders,  and 
the  modes  of  procedure  by  which  such  laws  are  enforced. 

2.  The  improvement  of  the  penal,  correctional  and  reformatory  institutions 
throughout  the  country,  and  of  the  government,  management  and  discipline  thereof, 
including  the  appointment  of  boards  of  control  and  of  other  officers. 

3.  The  care  of,  and  providing  suitable  and  remunerative  employment  for  dis- 
charged prisoners,  and  especially  such  as  may  or  shall  have  given  evidence  of  a 
reformation  of  life. 

Art.  II. — The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a President,  five  Vice-Presidents, 
a Corresponding  Secretary,  a Recording  Secretary,  a Treasurer,  and  a Board  of 
Directors,  not  exceeding  thirty  in  number,  of  which  the  officers  above  named  shall 
be  ex-officio  members. 

Art.  III. — There  shall  be  the  following  Standing  Committees — namely:  an  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  of  which  the  President  shall  *be  ex  officio  Chairman,  the  Record- 
ing Secretary  ex  officio  Secretary,  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
ex  officio  members ; a Committee  on  Criminal  Law  Reform  ; a Committee  on  Prison 
Discipline;  a Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  and  a Committee  on  Discharged 
Prisoners. 

Art.  IV. — The  Board  of  Directors,  of  whom  any  five  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum — two  of  said  members  being  officers  of  the  Association — shall  meet  semi- 
annually, and  in  the  interval  of  its  meetings  its  powers  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  which  shall  fix  its  own  times  of  meeting.  - 

Art.  V. — Committees  of  Correspondence  shall  be  organized  in  the  several  States, 
as  may  be  found  practicable ; and  the  formation  of  State  Associations  shall  be 
encouraged. 

Art.  VI. — Any  person  contributing  annually  to  the  funds  of  the  Association  not 
less  than  ten  dollars,  shall  be  a member  thereof ; a contribution  of  one  hundred 
dollars  at  any  one  time  shall  constitute  the  contributor  a life-member ; and  a con- 
tribution of  two  hundred  dollars  at  any  one  time  shall  entitle  the  contributor  to  be 
a Life-Director.  Corresponding  members  may  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors or  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The  power  of  electing  officers  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  corporate  members  of  the  Association. 

Art.  VII. — The  Association  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  appoint,  on  which  occasion  the  several  Standing 
Committees,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  shall  submit  annual 
reports.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  in  his  discretion,  and 
shall  be  called  by  him  whenever  he  is  requested  to  do  so  by  any  three  members  of 
the  Board. 

Art.  VIII.  All  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting 
or  some  adjournment  thereof ; but  vacancies  occurring  after  the  annual  meeting  may 
be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  also  appoint  committees  not  chosen 
at  the  annual  meeting ; and  all  officers  shall  hold  over  all  their  successors  are 
chosen. 
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Art.  IX. — The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  seven  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors — the  President,  the  Recording  Secretary,  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
and  the  Treasurer  being  ex  offidio  members — any  three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Art.  X. — This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  vote  of  a majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  at  any  meeting  thereof : Provided , That  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  shall  have  been  given  at  the  next  preceding  meeting. 


INTERNATIONAL  PENITENTIARY  CONGRESS. 

The  National  Prison  Congress  at  Cincinnati,  passed  a resolution  to  the  effect 
“that  the  time  had  come  when  an  International  Congress  on  Penitentiary  and  Re- 
formatory Discipline  might  be  inaugurated  with  good  hope  of  beneficial  results.” 
In  accordance  with  this  faith,  the  Congress  determined  to  adopt  and  push  forward, 
a movement  which  had  been  started  more  than  a year  previously,  and  had  already 
through  correspondence,  gained  no  little  strength  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
Dr.  Wines  was  invited  to  become  the  Agent  of  the  Congress  in  the  work  of  prelimi- 
nary organization.  This  preparatory  work,  it  was  judged,  would  include  mainly 
the  following  particulars : 1.  Securing  the  recognition  and  co-operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Government.  2.  Securing  co-operation  from  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  in  the  way  of  sending  Commissioners  to  the  Congress.  3.  Se- 
curing the  interest  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  resident  at  Washington  in  the  project 
sufficiently  to  induce  them  to  recommend  to  their  respective  governments  participa- 
tion therein.  4.  The  forming  of  National  Committees  of  Correspondence  in  the  se- 
veral countries  invited  to  take  part  in  the  Congress.  5.  Visiting  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  conferring  with  governments,  penitentiaries,  reformatories,  and 
prison  societies,  and  inducing  them,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  send  representatives  to 
the  meeting.  6.  Framing,  on  extended  conference  and  correspondence,  a pro- 
gramme of  proceedings  for  the  Congress,  including  a list  of  topics  to  be  considered, 
and  securing  competent  specialists  to  prepare  papers  upon  the  same.  7.  Preparing 
and  sending  out,  as  may  be  necessary,  circular  letters  to  governments,  institutions, 
societies,  national  committees,  and  individuals.  8.  The  conducting  of  all  needful 
correspondence  growing  out  of  the  prosecution  of  this  work. 

Good  progress  has  already  been  made  in  these  several  departments  of  the  general 
work,  as  far  as  they  have  been  undertaken.  A National  Prison  Association  has 
been  formed,  which  has  formally  ratified  and  adopted  the  action  of  the  Cincinnati 
Congress  in  relation  to  an  International  Penitentiary  Congress,  and  resolved  to  push 
the  project,  with  all  practicable  vigor,  to  its  full  realization.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  passed  a joint  resolution,  authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  a 
Commissioner  to  the  proposed  International  Congress  ; and  the  President  has  com- 
missioned the  gentleman  selected  by  the  Congress  at  Cincinnati.  It  being  under- 
stood that  his  mission  was  not  to  be  restricted  to  mere  attendance  upon  the  confer- 
ence, but  was  to  include  as  well  the  work  of  preliminary  organization,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  furnished  him  with  a circular  letter,  addressed  to  all  American 
Ministers  and  Consuls  abroad,  requesting  them  to  give  him  all  needed  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  mission.  Nearly  all  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  Washington  have 
been  seen,  and,  as  far  as  seen,  they  have,  without  exception,  expressed  cordial  ap- 
proval of  the  project,  and  their  sense  of  its  timeliness  and  importance.  They  have 
engaged  to  address  their  respective  governments  on  the  subject,  recommending  a 
participation  in  the  Congress.  They  further  kindly  promised  to  furnish  the  com- 
missioner with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  proper  ministers  at  home.  The  Legis- 
latures of  a few  States  have  been  visited,  and  have  taken  action  in  favor  of  sending 
Commissioners  to  the  International  Congress;  but  this  part  of  the  work  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  from  necessity,  postponed  till  next  winter. 

The  Board  of  Directors  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  for  general  circulation, 
the  following 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Men  who  propose  to  engage  in  a new  enterprise  in  which  the  co-operation  of 
their  fellow-citizens  will  be  required,  must  be  prepared,  in  this  practical  and  utili- 
tarian age,  to  state  clearly  what  they  intend  to  do,  and  how  they  are  going  to  do  it. 
To  explain,  in  the  briefest  terms,  what  we  intend  to  do,  will  be  our  endeavor  in  the 
present  paper. 

We  propose  an  Association,  having  the  following  objects  in  view:  “1.  The  ame- 
lioration of  the  laws  in  relation  to  public  offences  and  offenders,  and  the  modes  of 
procedure  by  which  such  laws  are  enforced  2.  The  improvement  of  the  penal,  cor- 
rectional, and  reformatory  institutions  throughout  the  country,  and  the  govern- 
ment, management,  and  discipline  thereof,  including  the  appointment  of  boards  of 
control,  and  of  other  officers.  3.  The  care  of,  and  providing  suitable  and  remune- 
rative employment  for  discharged  prisoners,  and  especially  such  as  may  or  shall 
have  given  evidence  of  a reformation  of  life.” 

Such  is  the  statement  of  our  work  made  in  our  Act  of  Incorporation,  and  in  the 
Constitution  which  we  have  adopted.  What  objects  can  be  more  important,  more 
timely,  more  calculated  to  advance  the  high  interests  of  civilization  and  humanity  ? 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  objects  : There  is  scarcely  a reform  more  necessary 
to-day  than  that  of  the  criminal  codes  of  our  several  States.  Everywhere  there  is 
needed  an  administration  of  justice  more  prompt,  more  effective,  more  humane, 
more  reformatory ; that  is  to  say,  more  in  harmony  with  the  rational  aim  of  all  re- 
pressive legislation — the  diminution  of  crime.  It  will  be  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  study  and  develop  the  reforms  needed  in  this  department  of  social  science, 
and  especially  to  seek  to  impress  upon  our  criminal  legislation  the  great  principles 
of  humanity  and  reformation,  which  alone  will  render  repressive  laws  at  once  effec- 
tive and  popular. 

As  regards  the  second  of  the  objects  named  : The  improvement  of  our  penal  and 
correctional  institutions,  by  improving  their  discipline,  is  no  less  important  than 
the  reform  of  our  criminal  codes.  The  great  aim  here  is,  first,  to  arrest  the  in- 
crease of  crime,  which  is  at  once  a disgrace  and  a danger  to  our  age,  and  then  to 
diminish  its  volume.  Two  problems,  especially,  claim  our  study  at  this  point — the 
first,  a problem  of  prevention  ; the  second,  of  cure.  Preventive  agencies  need  to  be 
more  widely  and  actively  applied.  The  true  field  of  promise,  as  regards  the  repres- 
sion of  crime,  lies  just  here  ; and  if  the  right  methods  of  working  it  can  but  be  as- 
certained and  employed,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  stream  of  crime  may  be 
thus,  in  great  part,  cut  off  in  the  fountain.  But  the  second  problem  is,  to  reclaim 
and  restore  those  who  have  fallen.  A few  experiments  of  a reformatory  prison  dis- 
cipline— less,  however,  than  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  a man’s  hands — have 
been  made  in  different  parts  of  the  world;  and  the  results  have  been  such  as  to  ex- 
cite not  only  the  hopes  but  the  wonder  of  those  who  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  them.  When  reformation  comes  to  be  everywhere  made  the  real  aim  of  prison 
discipline,  as  it  should  be,  and  all  prison  officers  work  heartily  and  intelligently  to 
that  end,  we  believe  that  results  will  be  accomplished  of  which  the  most  sanguine 
scarcely  dare  dream  at  present.  A formidable  obstacle  exists  to  the  introduction 
and  use  of  a truly  reformatory  discipline  in  our  prisons,  in  the  undue  influence  of 
party  politics  over  their  government  and  administration,  in  nearly  if  not  quite  all 
our  States.  While  this  influence  remains  dominant,  leading,  necessarily,  to  insta- 
bility in  the  tenure  of  office  and  a low  grade  of  official  qualification,  all  reforms 
must  be  partial,  temporary,  and  uncertain ; and  we  shall  have  made  but  little  pro- 
gress that  will  prove  solid  and  lasting,  until  we  have  overcome  this  difficulty.  It 
will  be  the  office  and  work  of  the  National  Prison  Association  to  study,  with  earnest 
and  persistent  application,  all  the  problems  here  indicated  ; to  unfold  the  results  of 
such  study  in  their  annual  reports  and  other  publications  ; and  to  endeavor  to  re- 
duce to  practice  the  principles  reached  through  their  investigations,  in  improved 
prison  systems  and  a better  administration  and  discipline  in  the  prisons  of  our  seve- 
ral States. 
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As  regards  the  third  object  mentioned  in  the  charter:  The  problem  how  to  dis- 
pose of  discharged  convicts,  how  to  hold  them  to  their  honest  intents,  and  prevent 
their  relapse,  is  one  of  the  most  perplexed  and  difficult  in  the  whole  science  of  pe- 
nology. Yet,  to  save  the  released  criminal,  especially  when  he  has  left  the  peni- 
tentiary with  a determination  to  engage  in  a course  of  honorable  industry,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  the  highest  importance  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to  himself.  The  effect 
of  punishment,  under  the  present  state  of  public  sentiment,  destroys,  in  great  mea- 
sure, the  convict’s  prospect  on  his  discharge.  The  ignominy  of  his  imprisonment 
clings  to  him  in  his  freedom.  Society  does  not  trust,  and  therefore  will  not  employ 
him.  Thus  a popular  punishment,  as  unjust  as  it  is  cruel,  follows  the  legal  penalty 
he  has  undergone,  and  the  liberated  criminal  is  often  driven  to  the  hard  necessity, 
whether  he  will  or  no,  of  returning  to  crime  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  starvation.  It 
will  be  the  high  duty,  as  it  will  also  the  self  imposed  labor,  of  the  Association  whom 
we  represent  and  in  whose  name  we  speak,  to  study  and,  if  possible,  to  solve  the 
problem,  as  grave  as  it  is  intricate,  which  we  have  just  stated. 

Beyond  the  objects  recited  in  our  Constitution,  or  rather  included  therein,  will 
be  that  of  visiting  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  country,  especially 
in  States  where  such  institutions  are  in  an  unsettled  or  formative  condition,  and  of 
aiding  the  authorities  in  charge  by  information,  suggestion,  counsel,  etc.,  etc.,  in 
the  work  of  creating  or  improving  their  prisons  and  prison  systems. 

Still  another  duty  of  the  Association,  clearly  embraced  within  its  scope,  as  de- 
clared in  the  Constitution,  will  be  that  of  offering  an  annual  review  of  the  progress 
and  condition  of  penal  affairs  in  the  several  States,  as  a knowledge  thereof  shall  be 
obtained  by  personal  visitation,  or  as  the  same  may  be  exhibited  in  the  messages  of 
their  Governors,  in  the  reports  of  their  prisons  and  reformatories,  in  the  reports  of 
State  Committees  and  Prison  Societies,  and  in  the  statements  received  in  reply  to 
circulars  that  may  have  been  sent  out  in  quest  of  information;  which  review  will, 
as  a maiter  of  course,  be  accompanied  with  such  criticisms,  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations as  may  be  judged  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  in  hand,  whatever 
it  may  be.  Here  also  will,  equally  as  a matter  of  course,  fall  the  most  complete 
exhibition  attainable  of  the  penal  and  reformatory  statistics  of  the  States,  which 
will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  from  year  to  year,  improve  in  fulness  and  uniformity, 
till  they  shall  have  approached,  at  least,  the  standard  of  perfection ; and  we  shall 
thus  have  gathered  a body  of  information  in  this  form,  of  the  highest  value  as  a 
guide  to  just  conclusions,  and  as  a basis  for  wise  and  effective  legislation. 

The  National  Prison  Association  owes  its  existence  to  the  National  Prison  Con- 
gress held  in  Cincinnati  last  fall.  That  Congress  determined  upon  an  International 
Congress  of  the  same  kind  ; and  this  Association  has  ratified  and  adopted  its  action. 
The  organization  of  the  proposed  Congress  is  a special  work,  to  be  done  once,  and 
not  repeated. 

An  extraordinary  interest  in  prison  reform  has  been  awakened  in  many  countries, 
and  has  been  on  the  increase  for  a number  of  years.  The  problem  of  crime  and  its 
treatment,  especially  with  a view  to  its  repression  by  preventive  agencies  and  the 
reformation  of  the  fallen,  has  been  widely  studied  by  earnest  and  practicel  minds. 
Experiments  in  prison  discipline,  with  results  more  or  less  important,  have  been 
made  in  various  countries.  And  facts,  bearing  on  prison  management,  have  been 
accumulated  in  great  number.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  proposed  that  the  think- 
ers and  workers  in  this  department  of  social  science  in  different  countries  come 
together;  that  they  bring  their  experience  to  a common  stock  ; that  they  compare 
views,  harmonize  differences  and  cement  unities  ; that  they  confer  in  a frank  and 
friendly  spirit,  as  to  the  best  methods  and  agencies  to  be  applied  to  prison  manage- 
ment ; and  that  they  seek  to  agree  upon  certain  fundamental  principles  of  prison 
discipline,  which  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  prison  systems  of  all  countries. 

Such  is  the  work  proposed.  The  benefits  expected  are:  1.  It  would  be  the 
means  of  collecting  a greater  amount  of  information  on  this  subject  than  has  ever 
heretofore  been  brought  together.  2.  The  information  thus  gathered  would 
thereby  be  more  widely  diffused  than  it  could  be  by  any  other  agency.  3.  Such  a 
Congress  would  speak  with  an  authority,  and  its  utterances  would  have  a weight 
and  power  such  as  could  not  otherwise  be  commanded.  4.  By  its  papers,  discus- 
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sions,  resolutions  and  publications,  the  Congress  would  become  an  effective  educa- 
tor of  public  opinion.  5.  It  would  be  a reasonable  expectation  that  a body,  consti- 
tuted as  proposed,  would  be  able  to  “ determine  the  immutable  bases  of  every 
penitentiary  system,  giving  at  the  same  time  due  consideration  to  the  topographi- 
cal and  ethnographical  exigencies  of  each  country.”  6.  Last,  but  not  least,  among 
the  good  effects  of  such  a gathering  would  be  the  quickening,  vivifying  influence 
that  could  not  fail  to  go  forth  from  it,  stirring  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  to  its 
profoundest  depths. 

To  conclude  : The  problem  whose  solution  we  seek,  and  which  to-day  is  made 
an  object  of  such  wide  and  earnest  study — the  proper  treatment  of  crime  and  crimi- 
nals’ is  one  of  the  most  important  and  vital  in  the  whole  scope  of  social  science.  We 
have  no  thought  that  in  our  day,  by  any  process  known  or  likely  to  be  discovered, 
can  the  bitter  fountain  of  criminality  be  dried  up.  But  we  do  believe,  in  all  sin- 
cerity. that  its  pestilent  issues  may  be  materially  lessened  by  the  application  of 
right  principles  and  methods  to  its  treatment.  We  earnestly  ask  the  help  of  our 
fellow-citizens  in  this  work ; and  we  do  so  in  the  full  confidence  that  whatever 
money  they  may  be  pleased  to  contribute  towards  it  will  be  well  expended,  and, 
like  “bread  cast  upon  the  waters,”  will  be  “found  after  many  days.” 


